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It will be seen that, in this Second Part of my work, the 
argument, to prove the non-Mosaic and unhistorical character 
of the Pentateuch, is removed altogether from the ground on 
which the question was discussed in Part I, and is treated 
upon other, chiefly philological, gi:ounds. My former book has 
had, I believe, the eflfect which I desired, having met with 
such a reception, generally, at the hands of English readers, as 
satisfies me that there wiU now exist a very general feeling 
among them, that there is certaialy aorriethi/ng in the story of 
the Exodus which needs to be eocplamed, and assures me that 
the requisite attention will be given to the further examination 
of this important subject. It was my earnest desire and hope 
to secure such attention from the more thoughtful and intel- 
ligent of the Laity, without whose aid nothing, I knew, could 
be done to deliver the Church of England from the restraints 
of those time-honoured traditions, which have hitherto checked 
freedom of thought and speech among her members, and sealed, 
to a very great extent, the mouths of her doctors and clergy. 
But, in order to do this, it was absolutely necessary to awaken 
their interest in the question to be discussed, by treating it, 
in the first instance, in the most plain and popular manner, 
and using chiefly such reasoning as would require in the 
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reader no extensive scholarship, no knowledge of the Hebrew 
tongue or acquaintance with the higher departments of 
Biblical criticism, — nothing but an honest, English, practical 
common-sense, with a determination to hnoWj if 'possible, the 
real truth upon the points at issue, where the argument turns 
upon matters of every-day life, lying completely within his 
cognisance, and, when known, to efmhrace and avow it. 

I must now take a step forward with those, who are resolved 
to investigate thoroughly the question which has'been raised, as 
to the real origin, age, and authorship of the different portions 
of the Pentateuch. I shall still, however, bear constantly in 
mind that my book, to produce the effect which I desire, must 
be brought within the grasp of an intelligent layman, though 
unskilled in Hebrew learning. The difficulty, no doubt, is great, 
which must be here encountered, if it is to satisfy at once the 
demands of the scholar and the requirements of the unlearned. 
But the vital importance of the subject under consideration is 
such as to leave me no alternative but to make this attempt ; and 
I can have no excuse for sparing any labour, which may help to 
simplify, as far as possible, the unavoidable difficulties of the 
case. This will account for the endeavour, which I have made 
throughout, to make each step of the reasoning plain to the 
apprehension of the general reader, though a critical scholar 
may, perhaps, complain that time and space are occupied in 
clearing ground, which has been cleared for him long ago, and 
in fortifying a position which, he may think, needs no defence. 
I have gone upon the principle of takmg Tiothvngfor grcmted, 
— of assuming that my reader will desire to see for himself 
every step of the argument, and to have each point cleared up 
completely as he goes. Where, therefore, it has been necessary 
to appeal to some knowledge of the Hebrew language, I have 
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sought by means of a translatioD^ or in some other way, to 
supply the information needed to produce conviction in the 
mind of the unlearned,^ — sufficiently strong, at all events, to 
enable him to go on confidently with the train of reasoning, 
which is followed throughout this Second Part, if less certain 
than that which would arise from actual acquaintance with the 
original tongue. 

A few words may here be said in reply to my Reviewers. I 
desire to acknowledge thankfully the hearty welcome and en- 
couragement, which my book has met with from many influ- 
ential quarters. And I am too well aware of the pain, which 
its publication must have caused to many excellent persons, to 
be surprised at receiving some hard words from others. I am 
sure, however, that the truth will prevail at last, and I shall 
abide patiently and hopefully the issue of the contest. 

Some of my critics have complained that I have set forth 
Tiothing nete; in the First Part, — that the objections, which I 
have stated, had all been heard and answered before. I made, 
however, no pretence of bringing forward novelties. The very 
point, indeed, of my argument in Part I was this, — that these 
difficulties were not new, though many of them were new to 
me, when I first began to engage in these investigations, as, 
I believe, notwithstanding the assertions of not a few of my 
critics, they were new to very many of my readers, lay and 
clerical, when first laid before them. But I expressly said that 
these contradictions, generally, had been noticed by others, and 
rmist be noticed by everyone who would carefully study the 
Pentateuch, comparing one statement with another. I said, 
also, that they have never been satisfactorily explained ; and I 
say so still. Having carefully considered the various replies 
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which have hitherto been made to my book, I find no occasion 
to modify its conclusions, though I have gladly availed myself 
of suggestions, whether from friends or opponents, which have 
led me to make a few unimportant changes in the later editions 
of the First Part of my work. 

But the line of argument pursued in the present portion is 
that, probably, which with many minds will produce a more 
decided effect. It will be seen that all the elaborate attempts, 
which have been made to * explain away ' difficulties and * recon- 
cile ' contradictions, are but as breath spent in vain, when the 
composite character of the story of the Exodus is once distinctly 
recognised, and the Pentateuch falls to pieces, as it were, in the 
reader's hands, the different ages of the different writers being 
established beyond a doubt, and clearly exhibited. It was, 
perhaps, my knowledge of the overwhelming amoimt and weight 
of this evidence, and of much more of the same kind to be 
produced hereafter, which led me to express myself in the First 
Part with an assured confidence in the certainty of my con- 
clusions, which some of my reviewers have condemned, as scarcely 
warranted, in their opinion, by the premisses, even if they were 
admitted to be true. A great part of this Second Part is 
liable to the same imputation as the first, — of containing no 
facts which are novelties to those who have already made 
acquaintance with the subject. But there are portions of the 
argument, as here stated, especially those in Chap. XII-XVIII, 
(and I would wish to call the reader's attention particularly to 
Chap. XV,XVI,) which, as far as I am aware, are now for the 
first time submitted to the judgment of the learned. I am sure 
that no one will blame the fulness of detail in this part of my 
book, who realises the importance of this particular point of the 
enquiry, — who sees that the question, as to the time when the 
Name Jehovah first came into use among the Hebrews, is really 
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the pivot, as it were, upon which thtf whole argument turns ; since 
the revelation of that name to Moses is the very core and centre 
of the story of the Exodus; and, if it appears, as, I believe, 
it will, on sufficient groimds, that the Name was not freely 
used, as the Pentateuch implies, in so early an age, it would 
follow that one of the most vital portions of the narrative is 
shown to be unhistorical. This will explain why I have dis- 
cussed so minutely and carefuUy all that appears to bear on 
this part of the subject, with an anxious desire to ascertain the 
real truth with reference to so important a fact. 

Others, again, have said that such a work as mine was un- 
necessary, because in these days the notion of literal inspiration 
is generally abandoned. ' It is but fighting, therefore, with a 
shadow, to attack the doctrine of Scripture infallibility, which 
is a thing of the past, and has either already died ayiray, or is 
fast dying away, under the influence of modem science, and 
amidst the growing intelligence of the age.' But is this state- 
ment true ? I quoted, in the Introduction to Part I, words 
addressed to the junior members of the University of Oxford 
by one of their select preachers, the well-known author of a 
much-commended * Plain Commentary on the Gospels.' 
Could any language have set forth more explicitly the duty 
of regarding the Bible, as being in its every * sentence^ 
word, syllable, letter — where shall we stop?' — infallible and 
Divine? But many of that writer's best friends, it is said, 
regret the delivery and publication of those sermons. * It is 
not to be supposed that such views are at all widely entertained 
within the Church in the present day.' What, then, shall be 
said of the following extracts, taken from writings of very 
different schools, which have been lately published with express 
reference to my book ? 
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The English Churchm<m,^ec. 4, 1862, speaks as follows : — 

How, it may be aaked, are we to deal with those deigymen, who haye doubts^ 
yet have not yet come to conclimons ? Are they to leave the Ghuich ? We say 
omphatically they ought, if they entertain any dotibt as to that fundamental ze- 
quisite for all who present themselves for Ordination, — that iB, the thorough jier^ 
sttasion that the Scripturea cannot in any particular be untrue, 

So, again, the Bev. E. GtArbett, M.A., in a sermon preached 
before the University of Oxford, Nov. 16, 1862, writes : — 

But this notion of an infallible Bible, and of the historical tmth of its contents* 
is no more, it is replied, than the mistake of a popular religion. ...Itie 
the clear teaching of those doctrinal formularies, to which we of the Church of 
England have expressed owr solemn assent, and no honest interpretation of her 
language can get rid of it, p,9. 

In all consistent reason, we must accept the whole of the inspired autographs or 
reject the whole, as from end to end u/nauthoritaiive and worthless, p,10. 

The Bishop of Manghesteb, {Manchester Examiner and 
Times, March 18, 1863,) says: — 

The very foundations of our faith, the very basis of our hopes, the very nearest 
and dearest of our consolations, are taken from us, when one line of that Sacred 
Volume, on which we base everything, is declared to be u/nfaithful or tmtrustworthg. 

It would be easy to multiply quotations of a similar kind from 
other living authors of eminence, or from journals which express 
different shadfeS of Church feeling. But one more set of extracts 
may suiffice to show the extent, to which the doctrine of Scrip- 
ture infallibility is at this very time actively propagated within 
the Church of England. It is well known that the Bishop of 
WiNCHESTEB has lately set forth a very ominous statement, 
showing the gradual diminution which is taking place in the 
number of University graduates, — (and these not men who have 
taken honours, but men who, for the most part, have merely 
passed for their degree,) — who offer themselves as candidates 
for Holy Orders, and the proportional increase in the number of 
non-University men, classed together under the head of 
^ Literates.' The table of candidates, throughout the several 
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dioceses of England, is given on Bishop Sumneb's authority for 
three years, respectively, as follows : — 

Oxford 
In 1841 . . 242 
In 1861 . . 215 
In 1861 . . 159 

It will be seen from the above that in 1861 considerably more 
than one-third of the whole body of candidates for Holy Orders 
were * Literates.' What kind of training, then, have these re- 
ceived ? Doubtless, it has varied under diflferent circumstances. 
But the following will show what it has been in St Aida/rCa 
College^ Birkenhead, one of the most successful — and, for the 
zeal and energy of its Principal, Dn Batlee, deservedly suc- 
cessful — of all the institutions which at present exist, for 
raising an inferior class of Clergy to fill the vacant pulpits of 
the land. In fact, as the Bishop of Winchesteb states, Charge^ 
1862, p. 23 — 

The Edngle college of St. Aidan now contxibntes the twentieth pert of the canM- 
dates for the whole English Chwrch Ministry, 

The number of * ordained students ' in February, 1862, is 
given in an official document now before me, as 242, [in July, 
1862, increased to 288, C%argr6, as before,] viz: — 

Hectors .... 

Yican. .... 

Incombents of District Churches 

Chaplains and Secretaries 

ministers of New Districts and Missionaries 

Principal of School 

Curates .... 

242 

It will be observed that very few indeed of the above have 
gone out as Missionaries, Fifteen are mentioned as minis- 
tering in colonial dioceses, three in dioceses ^ not known : ' of the 
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remamder^ jive are labouring in Irish dioceses, and the remain- 
ing two hundred wad ni/neteen have found employment in the 
Church in the dioceses of England and Wales. 

The kind of teaching, with which* the above Clergy were 
imbued while under training at . St Aidan's, may be gathered 
from the following passages, extracted from a Manual — ^^Bayleb's 
Verbal Inspiration ' — which, says the Preface, is * part of an 
intended course of lectures on Scripture, Philosophy, and 
Exegesis, chiefly for the use of the students of St. Aidan's 
College.' 

The whole Bible, as a revelation, is a declaration of the Mind of God towards 
His creatures, on all the mbjeeta of which the Bible treats, p,6, 

"What I believe to be the trath is this, The Bible is (Jod's "Word, in the same 
sense as if He had made use of no human agent, but had Himself spoken it, as we 
know He did the Decalogue, p.33. 

Modem Science, with all its wonderful advances, has discovered not one single 
inaccurate aUosion to physical truth, in all the countless illustrations employed in 
the Bible. pA2, 

The Bible cannot be less than verbally inspired. Every word, every syUahU, every 
letter, iajtist what it wotdd be, had God spoken from heaven without any human 
intervention, pAS. 

Every scientific statement is infallibly accuratef all its history and narrations of 
every kind are without any iTiaecuracy. The words and phrases have a gramma- 
tical and phUologioal accuracy, such as is possessed by no human composition, ^.62. 

After considering the above facts, will anyone say that there 
is no cause for an united eflfort to.be made by all lovers of truth 
to break oflF from the neck of the Church of England the 
chains of such slavish subjection to the mere letter of the 
Scripture as this ? 

It has been the practice with not a few of my Eeviewers to 
quote some one or other of my arguments partially , so as to 
omit altogether ta mention the real point of the reasoning, and 
then to demolish it in its mutilated state, and so lead the reader 
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to suppose that it has been set aside altogether. Thus it has 
been argued, again and again, ^ Why can we not suppose that 
when it is said, ^ the Congregation was assembled at the door of 
the Tabernacle,' it is merely meant to say in common popular 
language that a great n/wmher was present ? ' Of course, this 
might be supposed under ordmary circumstances. The point 
of my argument^ which my opponents do not notice, is this, that 
it is expressly stated inL.viii.l that JefcovaAJKmsci/ summoned 
the Congregation together, and we cannot believe that Almighty 
Grod did really issue a command, which was not meant to be 
strictly obeyed, — by all, at least, who were able to attend the 
summons, — ^whereas such obedience was here impossible. 

Again, great stress has been laid by some upon a trivial point, 
of no real consequence at all to my argument, viz. that it is 
possible that in L.iv.ll the Priest may be supposed to * carry 
out ' the remains of the victim — a young calf — by the help of 
others, instead of doing it personally. The fact is, as an able 
writer (though to me unknown) in the 'National Review' has 
shown, that the version of the English Bible, which I have 
adopted, is the most obvious and natural one, justified not only 
by a multitude of similar instances — as Ez.xii.6, * In their 
sight shalt thou hear it upon thy ahovMerSy and carry it forth ' 

— but especially by the kindred passage, L.vi.ll, where the 
direction is given to the Priest, *And he shall put off his 
garments, and put on other garments, and carry forth the ashes 
without the camp, unto a clean place.' If the Priest was in 
person to carry out the ashes, there is nothing very strange in 
supposing that he was meant to carry out the offal also. But I 
am quite ready to admit that the Hebrew word here employed 
may be used in the sense of carrying out with the help of others 

— as in L.xiv.45, * And he (the Priest) shall carry forth (the 
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stones, timber, mortar, of a house stricken with leprosy) out of 
the city unto an unclean place ' — and, therefore, I have thought 
it right to modify the expression which I used with reference to 
this point in Part I. But the stress of my argument is not laid 
upon the necessity of the Priest himself in person doing this, but 
upon the fact that it had to he done by aomebody, — that all the 
ashes, offal, and filth of every kind^ for a vast city as large as 
London, without any kind of sewage arrangements, had to be 
carried out daily through the crowded streets, and, in the case 
of the central camp of Levites, 44,000 persons, male and female, 
for a distance of six miles. 

So again, several of my Beviewers have charged me with 
negligence, at least, in not observing that many of the laws in 
the Pentateuch were never meant to be carried out in the 
wilderness. And this is the way in which the difficulty about 
* pigeons or turtle-doves' is usually disposed of. Here also it 
is not generally noticed that I have distinctly drawn attention 
to the fact that in L.xiv.22 *two turtle-doves or two young 
pigeons ' are expressly ordered, as the story states, by Jehovah 
Hi/madfy as an easy offering for a poor man to bring, with 
express reference in t;.3,8, to their life in the wilderness. 

The greater number of my opponents haVe had recourse 
to some vague suggestion about the inaccuracy of Hebrew 
numerals. The writers, however, never go minutely into the 
question, so as to consider carefully, (1) what numbers are to be 
corrected, (2) what alteration must be made in them, (3) how 
the change of these will affect other numbers of equal 
importance, (4) whether the main difficulties of the story will 
really be got rid of by any such reduction. But, in truth, the 
notion of any mere inaccuracy existing in the main numbers of 
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the narrative is simply a delusion. Whatever may be the case 
in other 'parts of the Bible, the numbers are not inaccurate 
here. They are carefully checked and counterchecked in so 
many ways, as I have shown in Chap. I of this Fart, that it 
is impossible to dispense with the 600,000 fighting men, and 
retain, as historically true, the main facts of the story of the 
Exodus. It is, of course, possible and, in our view, in the 
highest degree probable, that a veritable movement of a con- 
siderable body of Hebrews out of Egypt, in some previous age, 
of which the legendary recollections were still retained among 
them, may have lain at the basis of the narrative. But then no 
reliance whatever can be placed on the historical accuracy of 
the details of the story. It will be found that they are in- 
extricably bound up with the numbers. 

^ Very grave censure has been passed by some upon the 
language which I have used, with reference to the manner in 
which the ' books of Moses' are referred to in the New Testament. 
On this point I shall say no more at present than that I believe 
that, in presence of the plain facts of the case, I have supported 
the orthodox fetith by those suggestions, which I have made in 
the Preface to Part I, in the ordy way in which it can be 
supported, as far as this particular question is concerned. And 
I shall content myself with quoting the following words of Dr. 
Davidson, which are the more to my purpose, as he adduces also 
the opinions of the late Dr. Hey, Norrisian Professor of Divinity 
for many years in the University of Cambridge, whose work was 
the text-book set before me, as one of the subjects of examina- 
tion, by the late Bishop of Ely, who ordained me Deacon and 
Priest, and remains still, I presume, a standard work for Divi- 
nity students, as it was very recently sent out to me in Natal, 

a 
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as one among a grant of books, made to my Diocesan Library 
by the University at my request. 

Christ and his apostles did not come into the worid to instruct the Jews in 
criticism. ... In some things both adopted a wise accommodation to popniar 
views. Wheii confuting the Jews, they generally reasoned with them on their own 
principles. Employing the argwnentum cui hondneTti^ they simply accepted the 
acknowledged sentiments of the people, without vonching for their truth. 
Let it be carefully obserred that they did not urge that as truths which 
they thought to "be falsehood. To impnte such a thing to the Saviour is impiouit. 
It is scarcely less so to ascribe it to the apostles and evangelists « . . Dr. Hbt 
says, Lectures on IHtnnity, i.p.l89, * We have now reason to think that no text, 
or scarcely any, was ever cited or alluded to by our Saviour, bnt according to the 
notions of the Jews then present . . . Now, if it is the duty of those, who 
teach religion, to 'become all things to all men, that they may by all means save 
some,' how could anyone better become a Jew to the Jews than by entering into 
their &vourite mode of persuasion ? It gave no authority to any sense of a passage 
in Scripture, because it was not understood to do so ; it implied no error, no false- 
hood; and it made the affinity between th^ two dispensations, the harmony of the 
divine counsels, to be more strongly perpeived.' Agreeing as we do with this 
theologian in the sentiment^ that our Saviour and his apostles accommodated their 
mode of reasoning to the habitual notions of the Jews, no authority can be attri- 
buted to that reasoning, except where it takes the form of an independent declaration 
or statement^ and so rests on the speaker^s credit It shonld also be observed that 
historical and critical questions could only belong to the sphere of his human culture 
— a culture stamped with the characteristics of his age and country. The de- 
velopement of Jesus is distinctly recognised in the New Testament^ and is not in- 
compatible with his Divine nature, Lu.ii52. Considering, therefore; the human 
limitations, to which the Son of Gk)d was subjected on earth, we are not irreverent 
in supposing that he shared the common views of the Jews in his day in regard to 
points ethically or doctrinally unimportant. Davidson's Int. to the O. T. i.^.l26. 

I am, of course, very well aware that serious questions are 
raised, with respect to the popular views of Christianity, by the 
consideration of some of the fetcts, which are here, as I believe, 
proved in reference to the Pentateuch; and many of my 
Seviewers, as well as some private correspondents, have urged 
upon me the desirableness of stating at once in what way the 
usual elements of Christian doctrine appear to be affected by 
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the unhistorical character of the Pentateuch. But^ however I 
may wish to satisfy this very natural impatience^ it is impossible 
to do so, till we know what is the residuum of real fact which 
is left behind, when the Pentateuch is thoroughly examined. 
This only I repeat once more, — the recognition of the gradual 
growth of Jesus, as the Son of Man, in human, knowledge and 
science of all kinds, such as that^ which concerns the question of 
the age and authorship of the Pentateuch^ is perfectly compatible 
with — rather, is absolutely required by — the most orthodox faith 
in Wa Divinity, as the Eternal Son of Grod. And I believe that 
this view of the case is far more reverent and becormng than that 
which Dr. Hey seems most to favour, and which is so very com- 
monly adopted, viz. that, haowing how the case really stood^ 
He yet adopted the popular language of the day, and so left 
His countrymen and disciples in total ignorance of the facts of 
history and criticism, of which He Himself was fully cognisant, 
and by His silence, at all events, — or even by direct statements, 
— confirmed their mistaken notions on so important a question. 

But leaving these Beplies and Beviews, most of which are by 
anonymous authors, I am naturally most anxious to see what 
the Bishops and Doctors of the Church of England will say 
upon the subject of my book, and how they will act in the 
present emergency. At the time when I write, only one of the 
English Bench of Bishops, the Bishop of Bochestbb, has, as far 
as I am aware, expressed himself at any length with reference to 
the present question. And he has stated, in his published letter 
to the clergy of his Diocese, that he is ^ no Hebrew or G-erman 
scholar,' and, therefore, being necessarily ignorant, at present, 
of the real firsts of the case, he can scarcely be regarded sa a 
fair and competent judge in the matter. In the present Part, 

a2 
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however, I hope that I have put the main points of the argu- 
ment within the grasp of any one, whether clerk or layman, 
though unacquainted with Hebrew or Crerman, if only he will 
give the needful attention, free from prejudice, to the considera- 
tion of the points at issue. 

The Bishop of London in his recent Charge, — ^admirable as it 
is in respect of the liberal and charijbable spirit which it breathes 
throughout, — while saying that — 

it would never do to lay down that a clergyman is bound not to inquire, — 

and that — 

we cannot for a moment admit any theoiy, which, teaching that as deigymen they 
were bound to an unquestioning adherence to the Church's standards, removes the 
Olergy out of the category of inquiring honest men, thus robbing the Church of all 
that weight of testimony in &your of its doctrines, which is derived from the 
heartfelt free adherence of so many of the most intelligent and best men of each 
generation, who have found their highest happiness as its ministers, — 

and while further saying that — 

a Clerg3rman cannot altogether avoid such questions, — he is called every day, in 
his common occupations, to announce that he has an opinion on one side or the 
other of, at least, some of them, — he cannot, therefore, shut his eyes to them, — 

yet adds that — 

if such inquiry leads to dottbty—BJid if the doubt ends in disbelief of the Chxirch's 
doctrines, — of course he willresign his office as one of the Church's authorised teachers. 

Now let us consider what this leads to. Let us suppose a 
clergyman to begin to * inquire,' having a difficulty about the 
Deluge put before him by some intelligent layman of his flock. 
If he does this, he will assuredly soon learn that the results of 
geological science absolutely forbid the possibility of our be- 
lieving in an Universal Deluge, such as the Bible manifestly 
speaks of. He will find also that TnathematicaZ and physical 
science, as well as the plain texts of Scripture, equally forbid 
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our believing in a pa/rticd Deluge, such as some have supposed^ 
since that involves an Universal Flood. Sather, without any 
appeal to science at all, if only he allows himself to ' think ^ 
upon the subject, and to realise to his own mind the necessary 
conditions of the supposed event, he will need only a common 
practical judgment to convince him that the story, which is told 
in th^ book of Genesis, is utterly incredible, — ^which involves 
the necessity of Noah taking in a supply of animals, or of animal 
food, for the special use of the carnivorous beasts and birds, and 
of Noah and his family taking round two or three times a day 
food and water to such a, multitude of animals, supplying them 
daily with ifresh litter (how stored and kept ? ) and removing the 
old — with other considerations of the same practical kind, as e.g. 
that the supply of light and avr for the whole community in the 
* lower, second, and third stories,' G-.vi.16, was to be furnished 
by one very small window — * and a window shalt thou make to 
the Ark, in a cubit {22 inches) shalt thou finish it above' — ^which 
window, however, seems never to have been opened till the end 
of the Deluge, G.viii.6, (if, indeed, it covld have been opened 
during the fall of rain,) in which case, as they had no glass in 
those days, the inmates of the Ark could have had neither light 
nor air. One of my Eeviewers, indeed, in the Ecdesiaetic for 
January, 1863, p.49, has thrown out a suggestion to meet such 
difficulties : 

It would certainly be a veiy unlikely thing that Noah and his fiimily should 
haye been turned into mere * keepers * of wild beasts. A miraculous element must be 
supposed in order to preserve peace amongst this motley crowd of animals. And 
what difficulty can there be in accepting the hypothesis, which seems so likely, 
that these animals were further kept, during their sojourn in the Ark, in a state of 
iorpttr? (II) 

There is a very general complaint among my Beviewers that 
I will not accept, and be content with, such very rational ex- 
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planations of Scripture difficulties, as the abo^e. But the Bible 
says, G.yi.21, 'Take thou unto thee of all food that is eaten, 
and thou shalt gather it to thee ; and it shall be for food for 
thee and for them.' 

The following is Dr. Lightfoot's account of the Ark 
{Harmony, Chronicle, amd Order of the O.T. vii.y.8,9), which 
sets forth more plainly than any words of mine, the impossibili- 
ties involved in the story in Grenesis : 

The dimensions of the Arke were such, as that it had contained 450,000 sqnare 
cubits within the walls of it, if it had risen in an exact sqnare xinto the top ; but, 
it sloping in the roofe, like the roofe of an honse, till it came to be bnt a cabit 
broad in the ridge of it, did abate some good parcell of that snmme, but how much 
is uncertain ; should we allow 60,000 cubits in the abatement, yet will the space 
be sufficient enough of capacity, to receiye all the creatures, and all their pro-ri- 
sions that were laid in there. The building was three stories high, but of the 
staires, that rose from stoij to story, the Text is silent In every story were 
partitions, not so many as to seclude one kind of creature from another, for that 
was needlesse, there being no enmity between them while they were there, and it 
would have been more trotiblesome to Noah to bring their provisions to them; but 
there were such partitions, as to divide betwixt beasts and their provisions in store, 
betwixt provisions and provisions, that by lying neer together might receive dam- 
mage. The doore was in the side of the lowest story, and so it was under water aU 
the time of the flood ; but God by so special a providence had shut them in, that it 
leaked not. In what story every kinde of creature had its lodging and habitation 
is a matter nndeterminabie. How their excrements were conveyed out of the 
Ark, and water conveyed in, the Text hath concealed. All the creatures were so 
cicurated and of a tamed condition for this time, that they lived together and 
dieted together without dissention; 'the wolf dwelte with the lamb, and the 
leopard lay down with the kid, and the calf and the young lion together:' and 
Noah or any of his family might come among lions, dragons, serpents, and they 
had forgot the wildness and cruelty of their nature, and did not meddle with him. 

On all the above gronnds^ then, and for many other similar 
reasons, which the least acquaintance with scientific facts, or 
common-sense itself, will soon suggest to him, if he once begins 
to * inquire,' it is extremely probable that any such clergy- 
man must needs come very soon to dmibtf and before long to 
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diabdievey the truth of the Scripture account of the Deluge. 
Bather, let me ask^ does any intelligent clergyman at thiB day 
— anyone who has allowed himself to ^ think' upon the subject^ 
as he would think about any other recorded fact of ancient 
history — really believe in that story? Dp the Bishops and 
Doctors of the English Church believe in it ? If they do not, 
then do not these Divines, one and all, ' disbelieve the Church's 
doctrine ' on this particular point, whilst yet, in common with 
all their fellow-clergy, they use habitually that solemn form 
of address to Almighty God in the Baptismal Service, which 
expressly assumes the reality and historical truthfulness of the 
story of the Noachian Deluge — ^Almighty and everlasting 
G-od, who of thy great mercy didst save Noah and his fieunily 
in the Ark from perishing by water'? It is of no avail 
to say, * There was a Deluge of some kmd or other, and this 
is only a legendary reminiscence of it' The Church Prayer* 
Book does not mean this. When those formularies were laid 
down, and the Clergy were bound by a solemn subscription 
to declare their ^unfeigned assent and consent to all things 
written in the Book of Common Prayer,' it was assuredly meant 
to bind them to express an unfeigned belief in the story of the 
Deluge, as it is told in these chapters of Oeneais^ and not to 
some imaginary Flood of any kind, which anyone may choose at 
his pleasure to substitute for it ; otherwise, it would be VjBry easy 
to explain away in like manner every single statement of the 
Scriptures, Old and New, which we cannot believe. But the fact 
is that, by the present law of subscription, each clergyman is 
bound by law to believe in the historical truth of Noah's Flood, 
as recorded in the Bible, which the Church believed in some 
centuries ago^ before God had given us the light of modem 
science : and he will be so bound, till the legislature of tJtiQ 
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realm shall relax the painful obligation, and relieve him from 
the duty to which he now stands pledged, of using a form of 
Prayer which involves such a statement as this. Are, then, all 
these — Prelates, as well as ordinary Clergy — to resign at once 
their sacred offices, because they disbelieve the Church's doctrine 
on this point? 

But what are they to do under these circumstances — those, I 
mean, who have their eyes open to the real &cts of the case, 
and who cannot bear to utter what they know to be untrue in 
the face of God and the Congregation? Many, probably, will 
get rid of the difficulty, with satisfaction to their own minds in 
some way, by falling back upon the notion above referred to, 
that the account in Genesis is a legendary narrative, however 
incorrect and unhistorical, of some real matter of fact in 
ancient days. Others — though I imagine not many — will 
justify themselves in stiU using such a form of Prayer, though 
they know it to be unreal and unmeaning, by considering that 
they are acting in a merely offidcU capacity, as ministers of the 
National Church, and administrators of the laws which the main 
body of the Church has approved, and has not yet rescinded. 

But what shall be said to those, who cannot conscientiously 
adopt either of the above methods of relieving themselves 
from the burden of the present difficulty, and yet feel it 
to be impossible to continue any longer to use such words 
in a solemn address to the Almighty? I see no remedy 
for these, but to omit such words — to disobey the law of 
the Church on this point, and take the consequences of 
the act — should any over-zealous brother-clerk or layman 
drag them before a Court, and enforce a penally, in the face 
of an indignant nation. It is true that a soldier is bound, 
as a general ruUe, to obey his commanding officer, and a 
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servant his master. But there are times when a faithful 
servant is bound, as he loves his master and cherishes his best 
interests^ to disobey his orders. A master may^ in ignorance of 
the real circumstances of the case, or, perhaps, from want of 
forethought, or from the mere infirmity of age, issue an un- 
vnse or injurious command — one that, if carried out, would 

• 

in the end be ruinous, and even fatal, to his own safety. 
He may have issued it long ago, under a totally different state 
of things, for which he had then most wisely provided. But 
now, under changed circumstances, such an order may be most 
ill-judged, and the attempt to enforce it, irrational and suicidal. 
In such a case the most true and trusty servant would deem 
it right to disobey — would be bound to disobey — though 
the consequences of the act might bring ruin on himself, 
should his master, in his blindness or obstinacy, not appreciate 
his motives. On the other hand, it may be that the master in 
such a case, however angry and even violent at first, when he 
sees only the outward act of disobedience, and does not yet 
recognise the spirit of true faithfulness which prompted it, and 
the real danger from which he has been saved by it, will at 
length awake from his delusion, and gratefully acknowledge the 
righteousness and truth of the course of conduct which he 
before condemned. 

Just such, I apprehend, is the state of many of us at 
present, as Clergy of the National Church. At the time when 
we were admitted into her ministry, we heartily believed that the 
jScripture narrative was, at least, in the main, historically true, 
and, thus believing, we gave our assent and consent to every part 
of her Liturgy. But we did not bind ourselves to believe thus 
always, to the end of our lives. God forbid that it should be 
supposed by any that the Church of England had committed so 
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great a sin, as to bind in this way, for all future time, the very 
consciences of her Clergy. But we engaged in her service, it is 
true, upon certain conditions, in virtue of which we are subject 
to her laws, and amenable to her Courts in case of disobedience. 
If, therefore, in obedience to a higher law than that of the 
National Church, — ^if in obedience to the law of Truth, which 
is the law of God, — if, in dearest love to our spiritual mother, 
and truest sense of duty towards her, we now feel it necessary 
to disobey deliberately any one of her directions, — we must 
be prepared, of course, for the consequences of such an act, 
which in her present state of ignorance as to the real facts 
of the case, and the perilous dangers which threaten her, 
she may choose to inflict upon us. In the end, we know, 
we shall be justified for the very acts which may now be 
condemned. 

But will they be condemned by the great body of the more 
thoughtful Laity ? Is not this the way by which, in England, all 
laws become disused and practically abrogated, long before they 
are formally and legally annulled? At this moment, how many 
are there of the Clergy who never read the Athanasian Creed ? 
and do their Bishops compel them to do so ? Should, however, 
a prosecution be set on foot in such a case, and a clergyman be 
suspended or expelled from the Church of England, because he 
could not bear to approach the Holy Presence of Grod, by address- 
ing Him as the Being who ^ of His great mercy did save Noah and 
his family in the Ark from perishing by water,' then may we 
sooner attain the freedom which is needed to make the Church of 
England, what it professes to be, the National Church, and so 
realise the principle, which, however lost sight of and practically 
ignored in these days, is yet involved in the very fact that her 
Bishops are seated in Parliament, not surely sus the heads of a 
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mere eect, but as the representatives of the whole commimity 
in its religious capacity, and, therefore, in these days, of eveiy 
form of earnest religious thought nvithin the realm. 

And the circumstances of the times are such that those, who 
know the facts of the case, dare not be silent any longer, while 
yet it is possible, by a timely recognition of the truth, and by 
adopting wise and liberal measures suited to the present 
emergency, to save the Church of England from the ruin which 
threatens her. It was only a question of time whether these 
results of critical inquiry should be brought to the knowledge 
of English Churchmen in this our own day or in the days of 
the next generation. There is yet a season in which we may 
work together, before her evils have become incurable and her 
downfall certain, to throw down the barriers, which at present 
shut out from the National Church so many men of learning, 
and genius, and piety, who might be numbered among her 
strongest friends, and to get rid of those dogmatic fetters, by 
which the young men of promise, at each of our Universities, 
refuse any longer to be bound. 

It is our duty at such a time as this to speak out plainly 
what we know, though, in so doing, we may be, perhaps, in 
danger of disobeying the written law of the Church. More 
especially are we boimd to do so, when we know that her voice 
has for a long time not been heard, that it cannot now be 
heard, that she is not allowed to speak; for no one can suppose 
that the present Houses of Convocation, where the Clergy are 
most imperfectly represented and the Laity not at all, can be 
regarded as in any sense expressing truly the mind of the 
National Church. Her hands, we know, are tied, and her whole 
frame cramped with antiquated formulsB of bygone days. 
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which she once adopted^ as suited to her then state of develope- 
ment, but which she has now outgrown. But we know also 
what her voice wovM be, if she could only freely utter it 
this day, as she did in the days of the Beformation. We are 
sure that she would bid her children * buy the Tbuth ' at all 
cost, without respect to Church censures or formularies, — ^that> 
if she could only now express her mind, and the whole spirit of 
her teaching, her language would be in full accordance with 
those words of one of her most distinguished living prelates, 
(Archbishop Whatblt on Bacon^a Essays, P»^^) • 

He who propagates a delusion, and he who connives at it when already existing, 
both alike tamper with tnith. We mnst neither lead nor leave men to mistake 
falsehood for troth. Not to undeceive, is to deceive. The giving, or not correcting, 
false reasons for right condasions, false grounds for right belief false principles 
for right practice, — the holding forth, or fostering, Mse consolations, false en- 
couragements, or &]se sanctions, or conniving at their being held forth, or believed, 
are all pious frauds. This springs from, and it will foster and increase, a want of 
veneration for Troth: it is an afl&ont put on the * Spirit of Troth.' 

It is true, the above passage was probably not written with the 
remotest idea of its being applied to the present controversy. It 
was intended we may suppose, to express what the writer conceived 
to be our duty, as Members and Ministers of a Protestant Church, 
in our relations with Bomanism. But not the less truly or 
forcibly — because undesignedly — does it express the very spirit 
of Protestantism, the spirit of our National Church. In such 
words as these we hear the very tone in which she would speak 
to us now, if she could only make her voice to be heard, and 
would exhort her children, and enjoin her clergy, to search after 
and to speak the Truth, since thus only can they be true 
children and servants of Crod. And, indeed, the Bishop of 
London, in his recent Charge, distinctly recognises free inquiry 
after Truth, as the very principle of our Protestant Church: 
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Aa to free inqniiy, what shall we do with it? Shall we finown upon it, denounce 
it^ try to stifle it? This wiU do no good, even if it be right. But after all we are 
Protestants. We have been accustomed to speak a good deal of the right and 
duty of private judgment It was bi/ the exercise of this right, and the discharge 
of this duty, that our &therB freed their and our souls from Home's time- 
honoured falsehoods. 

If this be true^ it is impossible to suppose that she would 
encourage and enjoin ' free inquiry ' as a duty on the one hand, 
and, on the other, check it in the very outset by requiring that 

* 

any of her Clergy, who, in these days of progress in learning 
and science of every kind, should arrive by means of such 
* inquiry ' to any conclusions diflferent from those, which were 
thought right three centuries ago, must at once abdicate 
their sacred functions, and go out of her Ministry. 

I assert, however, without fear of contradiction, that there 
are multitudes now of the more intelligent Clergy, who do Tvot 
believe in the reality of the Noachian Deluge, as described in 
the book of Genesis. Yet did ever a layman hear his clergy- 
man speak out distinctly what he thought, and say plainly from 
the pulpit what he himself believed, and what he would have 
them to believe, on this point? Did ever a Doctor or Bishop 
of the Church do this — at least, in the present day? I do not 
at all doubt that cases may be found, where such ^plainness of 
speech ' has been exercised by the Clergy. But I appeal to the 
Laity, generally, with confidence. Have you ever heard your 
Minister — able, earnest, excellent, as you know him to be — -tell 
out plainly to his people the truth which he knows himself 
about these things? Or if not to the congregation at large — 
for fear lest the 'ignorant and unlearned' should 'wrest it to 
their own destruction' — has he ever told these things to you in 
private, to you, men and women of education and intelligence, — 
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parents of families, teachers of youth^-— and so helped you to 
lay wisely from the first, in the minds of your children and 
.pupils, in order to meet the necessities of this age of advancing 
science and 'free inquiry,* — when the Middle-Class, as well as 
the Civil-Service, Examinations are encouraging the study of 
Creology and other sciences, — the foundation of a right under- 
standing in respect of these matters ? As before, I doubt not 
that here also exceptions may be found to the general rule. But 
is not the case notoriously otherwise in the vast majority of 
instances? Have not your Clergy kept back from you their 
thoughts hitherto, not only about the Deluge, but about a 
multitude of other matters, such as those treated of in Fart I 
of this book,— which yet, as my adverse Beviewers say almost 
with one voice, have been all along perfectly familiar to all 
respectable students of theology? 

Let the Laity answer the above questions for themselves, 
and then ask themselves the reason of this. Is it not 
because the Clergy, bound by their Ordination vows and the 
fetters of subscription, either dare not 'think' at all on such 
subjects, or, if they do, dare not express freely their thoughts 
from the pulpit or by means of the press, without incurring the 
awful charge of ' heresy,' and the danger of being dragged into 
the Ecclesiastical Court, by some clerical brother who has 
himself no turn — perhaps, no feculty — for thinking, or who 
has else abandoned his rights and duties as a reasoning man, to 
become the mere exponent of a Church-system or a Creed, but 
who will, at least, prevent others from exercising their powers 
of thought in the inquiry after truth, and so disturbing the 
quiet repose of the Church ? How, in fact, can it be expected 
that a clergyman should venture to ' think ' on these subjects, 
when by so doing he is almost certain to come to 'doubt' and 
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'disbelieve ' some portion^ at least, as we have seen above, of 
the Church's doctrines, — and then ha may feel bound to follow 
his own sense of duty, if it accords with the sentiments ex- 
pressed by the Bishop of London, and abandon voluntarily the 
ministry of the Church, deprived of all share in its duties and 
emoluments, yet burdened still with the necessity, according to 
the present state of the law, of dragging about with him, for his 
whole life long, his clerical titles and its legal disqualifications 
for engaging in other duties of active life, for which his temper, 
abilities, or circumstances may fit him, — sacrificing thus the 
means of livelihood for himself and his family, after work, it miay 
be, for many long years well done, and with strength still, and a 
hearty will, to do more in the Church's service, if only he may 
be allowed to think and speak the plain honest truth as a free- 
man, and not be required to hush up Hie facts which he knows, 
and publish and maintain in place of them — by silence, at all 
events, if not by overt act — transparent ^w^iorw? 

Should, however, his views of duty not compel him to make 
this sacrifice, still how can a clergyman be expected to indulge 
free thought, on some of the most interesting and important 
questions of physical, historical, and critical science, when he 
knows that, for arriving at any conclusions on certain points of 
Biblical criticism, which contradict the notions of our fore- 
fathers, living in days of comparative darkness and ignorance 
in respect of all matters of scientific research, he may be 
dragged into the Court of Arches, and there by legal process 
be forcibly ejected, or, if not ejected, at least suspended, fi-om 
his living, and saddled for life with a crushing weight of debt, 
at the instance, it may be, of some good, easy brother, who 
never, perhaps, knew what it was to have a passionate yearning 
for the Truth as Truth, who never made a sacrifice in the 
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search^ or for the maintenance, of it, and never, in fact, gave 
himself an hour's hard 'thinking* in his life? What clergy- 
man, I repeat, with wife and children to support, can afford to 
give himself to the simple, straightforward, search after Truth 
— much less to the honest utterance of it — at the cost of 
dfiOOl. ? • 

* I do not 1)611676 tliAt the Laity are aware of the cruel acts, which have been lately 
committed, in the name of the Chnrch of England, with reference to clergymen who 
have ventured to use the facnltj of thinking, or, certainly, some voice would have 
been raised in the British Parliament to denounce the present system of Church 
Law. In the case of Mr. Heath, we have a clergyman of unblemished life, of 
sterling piety, of studious habits, — ^who, when at the University, did not waste his 
time, as many afellow-student^ now a comfortable Bector or Vicar, did, in idleness, 
if not in dissipation, but read diligently, took honours, and gained a Fellowship at 
Tnnity, — who, fdrth^t, was not content with ihe ease and enjoyment of a College 
life, but, desiring a sphere of parochial labour, accepted a College living of no great 
value (which no Fellow of the College has accepted, since it became vacant by Mr. 
Heath's expulsion from it), and who, when settled on his living, did not abandon the 
habits of thought, which a life's hard labour had made a part of his nature, while 
others of his brother clergy were satisfied with the formulae of past ages, and spared 
themselves all trouble of mind upon the great questions involved in them. And so 
Mr. Heath thought for himself, and spoke what he really believed to be true ; and, 
though he himself maintains that he *has said in his sermons things which are 
plainly the direct contraries to things of which he has been convicted,' yet, it seems, 
the Courts of Law have decided otherwise, and we must assume, therefore, that he 
has in some way contravened the written {)rescriptions of the Church of England. 
And now what is the penalty for this exercise of free thought? I am saddened and 
humiliated — I blush with shame for the Church of England — while I write and 
publish this fact to the civilised world, that in England, in this nineteenth century 
of boasted progress and liberty, a clergyman like this, — no brawler, swearer, 
drunkard, adulterer, — (if he had been, he might have been dealt with more merci- 
fully, and been only * suspended * for a year or two,) — but a true, good, pious, able 
Minister of (jK>d's word — whose deviations from the strict letter of the Church 
Law have had so little injurious effect upon his late Parishioners that * they, with the 
exception of a very few,' as the Churchwarden informs me, * unanimously petitioned 
Her Migesty not to confirm the judgment given against him,' and are now about 
to present him with a testimonial of * their entire approval of his conduct since he 
has resided amongst them, and their sincere regret at his departure from them, and 
their unqualified disapprobation of the unchristian persecution, which has deprived 
him of the living which he has so charitably, so honourably, and so meritoriously 
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That the reader may feel, however, the full force of such 
questions as these, I will not close my Preface without calling 
the attention of the more thoughtful and considerate of 
the Laity to another very painful and sickening fact. It is 
this, that there are those among the Clergy at this very time 
— how Ttiany the Searcher of hearts alone can know — who 
have allowed themselves to 'think*^ and * inquire,* and who 
suflFer already under the distressing consciousness that they 
have come — as of necessity they must have come, some time 
or other, if once they began this process — to doubt and to 
disbelieve some portions of the Church-system, to which, as 
it seems to them, thevr suhscription cmd solemn vows have 
bound them ; and who do not feel it to be a light thing, Sunday 

oocnpiedfiK>m the time of hiB appointment for sixteen years'— has been e^^elled 
nnder the present Church Law from his lining, deprived of all the peconiaiy results 
of his life's labours, burdened with costs to the amount of 1,500/., and punished 
with the loss of his life-income, which at his age must be valued at 7,500/. — so 
that he has incurred altogether a penally of 9,000/! Hr. Wilson and Dr. 
WnuAMS, the two * Essayists,' have been only suspended for one year &om their 
sacred office and its emoluments. Should their appeal to the Privy Council be 
decided against them, their penalty for indulging * free thought' may be reckoned 
as 5,000/. I And this is the boasted. liberty of the free, Protestant, Church of 
England in the nineteenth centuiy ! Can that be really tbijth, or be believed in 
as Truth, which needs to be supported by such means as this? 

Is it any wonder that a young man of University distinction and intellectual 
activity, however ready he may be, for the love of God and his fellow-men, to engage 
himself in the holy and blessed, though in respect of this world's goods often ill- 
rewarded, labours of the ministry of souls, should yet be found unwilling to subject 
himself to the ' tender mercies ' of such a system as this, and so, perhaps, suddenly, in 
the middle of his life, — ^when the fire and energy of youth are spent, and the day is 
too far gone for him to begin work again, and devote his powers to the heavy toil of 
mastering the details of some new profession, (if even such a profession were open to 
Mm^ which by the present law of England is not the case^) — find himself deprived 
of the moderate competence which he had earned by having ' spumed delights, and 
lived laborious days,' and himself and his £unily stripped at a stroke of all their 

means of livelihood, as one of the pains and penalties of ' thinking' ? 

b 
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after Sunday, to stand at the Sacred Font and use at each 
Baptism, in the holy Presence of Ood and in the &uce of a 
Christian congregation, such words as those before quoted, or 
those other words in the same Service, 'and didst also lead the 
children of Israel, Thy people through the Bed Sea, figuring 
thereby Tky Holy Ba/ptiemy with similar references in other 
Services to different parts of the Mosaic story, which cannot be 
regarded as historically true, as is shown sufficiently by the 
arguments already advanced in this and the preceding Part of 
this work, in anticipation of the mass of evidence to the same 
effect, which will be set forth hereafter* Yet the chain of sub- 
scription is tightly bound about the necks of the Clergy, and this 
is the consequence. I quote from one of several letters of a simi- 
lar kind, which I have received from clergymen now ministering 
in the Church of England. I break no faith in publishing it> 
for I shall not reveal the writer's name. But I have promised to 
help him, and others similarly circumstanced, as best I can : and 
ai present I know no way of doing this more likely to be effectual 
than by laying the simple facts of the case before the eyes of the 
Laity. I solemnly commend to their most serious considera- 
tion the melancholy signs, which are given by such a letter as 
this, of the hoUowness of the present Churchnsystem, and of 
the absolute necessity which exists for the relaxation of Hiose 
bonds which now fetter the Clergy, if they would not have all 
free thought and utterance, on the subjects of deepest interest 
in this life and in the next, to themselves and their children, 
cramped, or rather stifled, in the Clergy of the National Church, 
and the Church itself degenerate ere long into a mere sect^ the 
zealous guardian of an antiquated and effete tradition. 

As a dergyman of our Chnxch, anxiouB like youzself to cwaich after tarath, and 
hatiiig to speak what mj reason teDs me may not be tlie trath. I cannot bat long 
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to wnte to yon on the subject of yonr volume on the ^entateueL I am yeij glad 
indeed that you haye resolved to coutmue in your- office while putting forth your 
views ; for the time is now eome when those in authority must pronounce som^ 
authoritative opinion on the method to be pursued in the Interpretation of the 
Scriptures for the fature. 

Long before this I have had doubts, which made me miserable, about some 
statements in the Old Testament ; and the contents of your book have now neces- 
sarily intensified those doubts, and made me wish that I could leave the Ministry, 
and gain my living in some other way. But I am only a poor Curate, without any 
interest, striving hard with wife and child to live on 100/. a year. 

I thoroughly believe that some parts of the Pentateuch were inspired by God. 
But the doubts about other ports make me uncomfortable^ and I wish that I could 
cease to be a Teacher of the Bible [? aeoording to the Church's present cr^stem]. 

I have felt obliged to express dissent from one expression in 
the late Charge of the Bishop of London. But I cannot deny 
myself the satisfaction of quoting other words of the same 
Prelate, which show how well he appreciated^ at the time when 
he spoke them, the special needs of the present day. 

Wherever a general suspicion is engendered, however unfounded it may be, that 
something is amiss in our system of religion, which from policy or cowardice we 
are anxious to conceal, there hidden infidelity will make rapid progress, and many 
a man of honest mind will in secret be tortured with anxiety, having no leisure to 
examine for himself the difficulties he has heard of, and be distressed by a pain- 
ful impression that those, who ought to examine for him, are deliberately or, 
unwittingly banded together to mislead. Thus, as is usual, wherever men take 
upon themselves to act against God's purposes, that very infidelity, the' fear of 
which scared them from their duty, will grow with tenfold vigour because they 
have neglected to perform it 

And here it seems well to remark that the critical study of the Bible is more than 
ever necessaiy to be encouraged now, from the particular drcnmstances of our own 
age and country. Whatever may be thou^t of the honesty or policy of endeavour- 
ing to conceal difficulties and stifle inquiry formerly, the days, when such methods 
of propping up the truth of God were posrable, are at an end. • • • • The old 
times» with their mingled good and evil — the old ideas of the paternal duty of 
government both in Church and State to lead the mass of men, as it were, blind- 
fold, and to shut up knowledge within the privileged caste of those who were 
thought likely to make a good use of it, have passed. • . « The old state of 
things can never be brought back. It is in our own generation and amid the men 

b2 • 
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of our own genentum — amid their tfaoog^ti^ bad as well as good, tbsir qnestkni* 
ings anddoabtiiigsaiid shallow dispfotations, as well as their eneigetie impatienoe of 
concealment and hatred of aU formalism, that Qod has placed the scene of onr re- 
sponsibilities ; and it is Tain to think that we can do any good amongst them hj 
attempting to teach them on the principles of a d^arted state of societj, and not 
as their own characters and dreomstances require. 

. It is certain that ereiy man in this country, who can read, either knows already, 
qr may learn every day as he reads, what those difficulties with respect to the Bible 
are on which infidels insist ; and it must be well also that he should know their 
refutation ; or, better still, that he should feel that confidence which is inspired by 
a persuasion that good and learned men have candidly met these difficulties,, 
grappled with them fairly, and yindicated the truth, ^or can this service be said 
to have been performed for us by the able writers on Evidences of the last age ; for, 
since their time, infidelity has much changed the ground of its attack. Its 
objections are much more connected now than in former times with a minute cri- 
tical examination of the sacred books ; and therefore it is in the field of criticism 
that it must be met and overthrown. • . . And is it not certain that there are 
many questions connected with the authenticity and authority of these books, on 
which we, in this country, with all our vaunted learning, are not as yet prepared 
with the requisite information and thought to enable us to vindicate the truth? Is 
it not too true that the great majority of serious men fed themselves quite taken, 
as it were, by surprise, when such difficulties are forced upon their notice? And, if 
the watchmen of Israel have not looked their danger steadily in the face, how 
can they be prepared to meet it ? 

Moreover, it is well to remark, in passing, that we areourselves (in many respects 

very properly) encouraging studies in matters of secular literature, which are sure 

in time to suggest to all minds that the freedom of inquiry whidi they engender 

^may sooner or later be applied also to the Sacred Books. Dangers and Safegwards^ 

jp.83— 87. • 

I conclude -with an extract from HENGSTEKBERa^s Preface to 
his work on 'Daniel,' to the terms of which I heartily subscribe. 

The author thinks he has a right to expect that, as he has employed arguments 
in this book, he will be answered with arguments. If this righteous demand 
should not be acceded to, the loss will not &11 upon him, but on those who attempt 
to annihilate evidence with abuse. 

Let, then, my Eight Eeverend Brother, who has judged and 
condemned me^ answer my arguments by a hook^ or provide, to 
use the Bishop of London's words, that ' good and learned men 
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shall candidly me^t these difficulties^ grapple with fhetoi fairly, 
and vindicate the truth '-^ and not seek to put them down by 
sneers, by mere declamation from the pulpit or the* platform, 
or by Bending a brief qf excommunication to the * Times.' If 
the arguments here stated can be fairly set aside, most gladly 
will I acknowledge my fault before the Church, and submit to 
the just consequences of my acts. But, if they, shall appear 
to be weU founded and true, I appeal oftce more to the 
English Laity to look to their own religious liberties, and 
the interests of the Truth, and to set on foot such measures, as 
may seem best, for obtaining through the action of Parliament, 
on whose decisions the system of our National Church depends, 
such relief for the consciences of the Clergy as shall give room 
for the free utterance of Crod's truth in the Congregation, 
instead of the worn-out formulae of a bygone age. Can we not 
trust God's Truth to take care of itself in this world ? Must we 
seek, in our ignorant feeble way, to prop it up by legal enact- 
ments, and fence it round by a system of fines and forfeitures and 
Church anathemas, lest the rude step of some * free inquirer ' 
should approach too near, and do some fatal injury to the Eternal 
Truth of God ? Have we no faith in Ood, the lAmng Ood f 
And do we not believe that He himself is willing, and surely able 
as willing, to protect His own honour, and to keep in safety the 
souls of His children, and, amidst the conflict of opinion that will 
ever be waged in this world in the search after truth, — ^which 
may be vehement, but need not be uncharitable, — to maintain in 
each humble, prayerful, heart the essential substance of that 
Truth, which 'maketh wise unto salvation'? Surely, as a 
friend has written — 

To suppose that we can aerve God's cause by shuttiiig our eyes to the light, 
much more to suppose that we can serve it by asserting that we see what we do not 
see, because we wish to see it» is simply intellectual Atheism. 
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. And when men deckre, as some have done, tliat there can be 
no belief in God^ no Beligion, no laws binding on the conscience^ 
no principles to pnrify the heart, no authoritative sanction for 
the most sacred duties of private, social, and public life, unl^ 
these old stories of the Pentateuch are received with implicit 
faith — at least, in their main features — as literally and his- 
torically true, is not this really, in however disguised a form, 
the very depth of Infidelity ? 

J^ W. NATAL. 
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PART 11. 

THE AGE AND AUTHOESHIP OF THE 
PENTATEUCH CONSIDERED 



CHAPTER I. 

SIGNS OF DIFFERENT AUTHORS IN THE PENTATEUCH. 

190. In the First Part of this work we have been considering 
some of the most remarkable inconsistencies and contradictory 
statements, which a closer examination of the Pentateuch, as it 
now lies before us, reveals to the attentive reader. Most of these 
are of an arithmetical character, and some of them might be 
greatly diminished, or, perhaps, got rid of altogether, if it were 
possible to suppose that the number of warriors in the wilderness 
was only 6,000, instead of 600,000. But the story itself forbids 
such a supposition. The numbers of the armed men of the 
separate ttibes are given on two diflferent occasions, and the 
sum-total of these twelve tribe-numbers is, in the one case, 
603,550, N.i.46, and in the other, 601,730, N.xxvi.51; and, 
on the first occasion, the separate tribe-numbers and the sum- 
total are again, a second time, accurately repeated in N.ii, — 
nay, repeated carefully twice over, for the three tribes con- 
stituting each of the four camps are numbered and summed 
up together separately, and then these four sum-totals or camp- 
numbers, 186,400, 151,450, 108,100, 157,600, are added to- 
gether, and make up the same total as before, 603,550. 

191. These numbers, indeed, are all round numbers, each 
ending with s. cipher; and it has been suggested that there 
may be a clerical error, extending through the whole set of 
them, and that, if these ciphers be struck out, (which is 
equivalent^ to dividing all the numbers by ten,) the sum-total 
will be reduced to a more manageable number. But, in 

M 2 
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fact, most of the difficulties will remain really as formidable, 
with a camp of 60,000 warriors, that is, with a population 
of 200,000 or 300,000 people, as with the larger camp of 
600,000. We should only have to substitute in our imagina- 
tions the town of Liverpool or Maiighesteb for the city of 
London. Could the total number be reduced to about 6,000, 
aorme of the difficulties might, indeed, as we have said, dis- 
appear, but, even then, not all of them ; for we should still 
have to imagine a town of 20,000 or 30,000 people, as Oxford 
or Cambridge. But the separate numbers of the tribes in 
N.i,ii,xxvi, forbid this last reduction, as the numbers do not all 
consist of so many round hundreds. . 

192. Besides, the number of the Levites is expressly fixed 
by its relation to the number of firstbomSy N.iii.39-51. These 
latter were 22,273, a number without a cypher y which cannot, 
therefore, be ^reduced;' and it is stated that these exceeded 
the male Levites by 273, t;.46, for each one of whom a tax of 
five shekels was paid, and the whole number of shekels so paid 
is reckoned, 'y.50, as 1,365. Hence there can be no room for 
supposing that the whole number of male Levites was any other 
than 22,000, N.iii.39, numbered separately as Oershonites, 
7,500, i;.22, Kohathites, 8,600, ^.28, Merarites, 6,200, v.M, (the 
sum of which three numbers, however, is actually 22,300 in- 
stead of 22,000, where we have a remarkable inaccuracy, which 
has to be ^reconciled,'); and of these, we are told, 8,580, 
N.iv.48, — viz. Kohathites, 2,750, vM, Gershonites, 2,630, u40, 
Merarites, 3,200,* t;.44, — were * from thirty years old and up- 

* N.B. The whole number of male Kohathites, as above given, 8,600, is more 
than one-fourth as large again as that of the Merarites, 6,200 ; whereas the con- 
verse is the case with the adults, since the number of Merarite males from thirty 
to fifty years old, 3,200, is just one-sixth as large again as that of the Kohathites, 
2,760. Besides this palpable inconsistency, the Merarite males * from thirty to 
fifty * are more than half the whole number of males of that family, ' from a 
month old.2aid upward,' contrary to all the data of modem statistical science. It 
is obvious that, ^ith aU the appearance of extreme accuracy, th^re is no real 
historical truth in any of these numbers. 
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ward, even unto fifty years old,' representing (say) 10,000 
above the age of twenty, at which the census of the other 
tribes was taken, N.i.3. But, if there were 10,000 Levites 
* from twenty years old and upward,' it is absurd to imagine that 
there were only 6,000 warriors of all the twelve tribes, and very 
unreasonable to suppose that there were only 60,000, even if 
the diflSculties of the story would really be relieved by such a 
supposition. More hopeless still is the suggestion of Laborde, 
of whom Canon Stanley writes. Lectures on the Jewish Churchy 
p.l22— 

This difficnlty, among others, has induced the well-known French commentator 
on the Exodus, with every desire of maintaining the letter of the narratiye, to 
reduce the numbers of the text &om 600,000 to 600 armed men. 

193. If, therefore, it were still possible to believe that a 
whole series of numbers, such as the tribe-numbers and totals, 
had been systematically corrupted and exaggerated in conse- 
quence of clerical errors, yet it would then follow that all the 
above particulars about the Levites and first-boms must have 
been a pure invention of a later date, implying that the inter- 
polating inventor had no particular reverence for the original 
text. And a similar reply must be made to any, who might 
suggest that there has been here a wholesale fabrication of 
numbers, such as is common in Oriental histories, which, 
however, are not in the main untrustworthy. It is true that 
in the East, and even in southern Italy, numerical exaggeration 
does take the place of imaginative ornament among the Kelts 
and Teutons. But then the histories or legends, containing 
such exaggerations, are not, and in extreme cases, similar to 
those which occur in the Pentateuch, cannot be conceived to 
be, contemporary ; • or, if the exaggerations are later inter- 
polations in the original document, the interpolator did not 
regard the latter a^s divine. 

194. Besides which, it must be observed that the * fabrica- 
tion ' required to produce the numbers of the Pentateuch, must 
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have been of 'a very deliberate kind. For not only are the 
twelve tribe-numbers in the first two instances^ N.i^ii, so fixed 
that their sums, taken in different ways, give accurately the 
first sum-total, 603,550, but in the third case, N.xxvi, they are all 
cha/ngedy each being either increased or diminished by a certain 
amount, yet so judiciously changed that the result is obtained, 
which wais apparently desired, of having the sum-total nearly 
the same as before, 601,730. It is very plain that this Hebrew 
author, whoever he may have been, was not so ignorant and 
helpless in matters of arithmetic as some have imagined. 

1 95. Finally, we read E.xxxviiL25,26, that * the silver of them 
that were numbered of the Congregation was 100 talents, and 
1,775 shekels,' that is, (since 1 talent= 3,000 shekels,) altogether 
301,775 shekds, at the rate of * a bekah, that is, half a shekel, 
for every man,' representing, therefore, a total number of 
603,550 men. And each of these talents and shekels is ac- 
counted for in the construction of the Tabernacle, v.27,28. 

196. We are thus, it would seem, compelled to adhere to the 
Scripture number of 600,000 warriors, as that which was intended 
by the sacred writer, whatever contradictions and impossibilities 
it introduces into the story; and, therefore, these * arithmetical * 
arguments are really of the greatest importance, in the considera- 
tion of the present question. And they have this special advan- 
tage, that they can be clearly stated in definite terms, so as to be 
readily appreciated by practical men, and are not mixed up 
with those other difficulties of a Tooral nature, which, however 
strongly felt by very many, are not realised in the same degree 
by all devout readers of the Bible. 

1 97. I am obliged to lay a special stress upon the above 
point, because not only have most of my anonymous reviewers 
taken refuge in some loose . rhetorical expression, about the 
* general uncertainty of Hebrew numbers,' and the probability 
of these particular numbers being * wrong ' in the story of the 
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Exodus, but a similar suggestion has been publicly made, since 
the publication of my first volume, by one distinguished as a 
theologian and a scholar, Dr. C. J. Vaughan, who, in his Sermons 
before the University of Cambridge, recently published. The 
Book and the Life^ p. 106, speaks of my book as containing — 

A series of apparent discrepancies in the arithmetical computations of the 
Pentateuch, resting for the most part on the basis of a single fundamental number, 
and capable, to that extent at least, of reconciliation on the supposition of a single 
clerical error, in a department peculiarly liable to mistake. 

198. Amicus Plato^ magis arnica Veritas. I am compelled 
to reassert, in opposition to the statement of the above eminent 
writer, that, whatever process of reduction may be applicable to 
the immense Hebrew numbers which occur everywhere through- 
out the Bible, — (and my belief is that these numbers are merely 
set down loosely at random, in oriental fashion, not exaggerated 
systematically by mistake, or design, or accident, as some sup- 
pose,) — yet, with regard to these particular numbers in the 
story of the Exodus, there can be no mistake, and no uncer- 
tainty. There can be no uncertainty^ because the number, 
600,000, is checked in so many ways, by so many difiFerent 
statements — especially by the statement of the amount of silver 
contributed for the Tabernacle* — that there can be no doubt as 
to the number of warriors actually intended b}'^ the writer of the 
story. There can be no mistake — at least, if Moses wrote the 
story of the Exodus ; because, we are told, he himself personally 
took a careful census of the people, the results of which, for 
each tribe, are set down exactly in N.i, repeated carefully in 
N.ii, and again, with variations, in N.xxvi. 

199. It remains only to suppose that Moses did not write 
these chapters at all, (as we believe,) or did not write them as 

* Suppose it were stated on authority that the receipts at the International 
Exhibition for ten days, at a shilling a heady amounted to 30,177^. 10^., would any 
one doubt that it follows as a necessary consequence that the number of persons, 
who entered on those days at a shilling a head, was 603,550? This is exactly 
the inference to be drawn from E.xxxTiii.25-28. 
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they now standi so that these passages, and all the others^ where 
these numbers are involved, have been systematically and 
deliberately falsified i/n later (Jays, which would indicate that 
they were not regarded as so unspeakably sacred and divine, as 
to be secured from such * free handling.' I confidently chal- 
lenge investigation on this point ; and I call upon any, who are 
prepared to maintain the possibility of the story being true, 
although these numbers may be wrong, not merely to suggest 
that the numbers may have to be reduced, but to point out in 
what way it is conceivable that they ca/a be reduced, so as to 
get rid of the contradictions and impossibilities which they 
involve, without, at the same time, introducing other difficulties 
into the question, as grave as any which the numbers themselves 
occasion. Until this is done, I must assume that I have proved 
above that such a reduction is impossible, without sacrificing 
some of the most essential details of the story, and, in fact, its 
general historical character. 

200. But the reasonings, adduced in Part I, are by no means 
all arithmetical, though they are all of a practical character. 

Thus, for instance, it requires only the application of common 
sense, and no arithmetical calculation whatever, to see that even 
a small body of men, women, and children, must have needed 
water (82), during the long interval of nearly forty years 
between the miracles at Horeb, E.xvii, and Meribah, N.xx. 
They wanted also firewood (44,85.vii) for daily use, and must 
have perished, if exposed to the bitter cold of the desert of 
Sinai during the severe winter months (88), without such con- 
stant supplies of fuel, as were not to be obtained in that desolate 
waste. Further, their sheep and cattle, however few in number, 
must have needed grass (85, 86) as well as water ; and the rules 
for maintaining perfect cleanliness in the Camp (44) would have 
been futile, if laid down for the population of a small English 
town, as well as for a much greater multitude. Nor would a small 
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body of such fugitives (56), any more than a large one, have 
been able to carry t&rda with them ; and it would have been 
just as impossible for ten poor men, as for ten thousand, to 
have supplied themselves easily with pigeons or turtle-doves 
(151) imder Sinai. 

201. Once more, therefore, I repeat, it is vain to argue 
that the* story is in the main correct and historically true ; only 
the mistake is made, so common to Eastern writers, of exag- 
gerating, perhaps a hundredfold, the numbers of the people, 
and placing this large body under laws, and in circumstances, 
which were only possible for a small community. In fact, we 
have only to realise for once to our own minds the idea of a 
City, as large and as populous as modem London, set down, if 
that be conceivable or possible^ in the midst of the Sinaitic 
waste, and not at one place only in that Desert, but at more 
than forty different places, N.xxxiii, if such places can be 
imagined in the wilderness, where the thing supposed is feasi- 
ble, — without any kind of drainage, with no supplies of water 
for purposes of cooking or cleanliness, brought round, as in a 
modern town, by running streams or waterpipes to the neigh- 
bourhood, at least, of every house, with no supplies of fuel for 
warmth, during the frost and snow of forty winters, — even 
if we allow that the miraculous * manna,' together with the 
flesh of their flocks and herds, which must have been sup- 
ported, however, without water or pasturage, may have sufficed 
for all their wants as food, that they needed no salty nor 
required fresh stores of raiment, for Hheir clothes waxed not 
old upon them, nor their shoes upon their feet,' D.xxix.5 — we 
have only, I repeat, once for all, deliberately to face this ques- 
tion, and to try to realise to ourselves such a state of things as 
this, and we shall see the utter impossibility of receiving any 
longer this story of the Exodus as literally and historically true, 
whatever real facts may Ue at the basis of the narrative. 

202. The one only cause, indeed, for astonishment is this — 
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not tliat a Bishop of the Church of England should now be 
stating that impossibility — but that it should be stated now, by 
a Bishop of the Church, as far as I am aware, /or the first time 
— that such a belief should have been so long acquiesced in by 
multitudes, both of the Clergy and the Laity, with an unques- 
tioning, unreasoning faith — that up to this very hour, in this 
enlightened age of free thought, in this highly-civilised land^ 
so many persons of liberal education actually still receive this 
story in all its details — at least, in all its vn/im details — as 
historical matter-of-fact, and insist on the paramount duty of 
believing in the account of the Exodus, among the * things 
necessary to salvation ' contained in the Bible, as essential to 
an orthodox faith in the True and Living God. Still more 
strange is it, and sad, that our Missionaries have been sent to 
teach in our name such a faith as this to the heathen, and to 
require them also, on the pain of eternal perdition, to believe 
that this history, in all its parts, with all its contradictions and 
impossibilities, has the seal of Divine Authority set upon it, as 
truly as those words, D.vl5, ^ Thou shalt love the Lord thy Grod 
with all thine heart, and with all thy soul, and with all thy 
might.' The consequences of such teaching are, I fully believe, 

most detrimental to the success of Missionary labours.* 

t 

203. Now, however, that we are able to feel that we stand on 
sure ground, when we assert that these beoks, whatever be their 
value, with whatever pious purpose they were written, and what- 

* The last illustration which I have seen of the effect of such teaching, is 
given in the following statement, derived from a Report upon the native runangas 
or councils, laid before the Legislative Council of New Zealand, which I copy 
from the Nelson Examiner of Aug. 11, 1862: — 'Higher up the Thames, Mr. 
TuBTON found a runanga determined to govern by the Levitical Law. Thus, 
cursing, adultery, and witchcraft, were to be punished by stoning, and so on 
throughout. And, in answer to his explanations, the simple reply was that, ' if 
God had commanded it, it must be right,^ and that^ 'if it was right theUf it 
could not be wrong now' 
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ever excellent lessons they may teach, are not removed from the 
sphere of critical enquiry, by possessing any such Divine infalli- 
bility, as has been usually ascribed to them, there is a multi- 
tude of other difficulties, iuconsistencies, and impossibilities, 
which will be at once apparent, if we examine carefully the 
Scripture narrative, and no longer suffer our eyes to be blinded, 
by the mere force of habit, to the actual meaning of the words 
which we read. Without, at present, stopping to consider those 
which arise from examining the story of the Creation and the 
Fall, as given in the first chapters of Gienesis, by the light of 
modern Science, we will here notice the. contradictions, which 
exist between the first account of the Creation in Gr.i.l-ii.3, and 
the second account in G-.ii.4~25. 

204. Upon this latter passage I will quote the words of Kalisoh 
(^Genesis, P-83), one of the most able modern commentators on 
the Hebrew text of Genesis, who does his utmost also to main- 
tain, as far as his knowledge of the truth will allpw him to do, 
the general historical veracity of the Mosaic narrative. 

The Creation was finished. We might imagine that we see the blooming mea- 
dows, the finny tribes of the sea, and the numberless beasts of the field, and, in the 
midst of all this beauty and life, man with his helpmate, as princes and sovereigns. 
But more : the Creation was not only finished ; it had been approved of also in all 
its parts. And, as the symbol of the perfect completion of His task, God was re- 
presented to rest, and to bless that day, which marked the conclusion of his 
labours. 

But now the narrative seems not only to pause, but to go backward. The 
grand and powerful climax seems at once broken off, and a languid repetition 
Appears to follow. Another cosmogony is introduced, which, to complete the per- 
plexity, is, in many important features, in direct contradiction to the former. 

It would be dishonesty to conceal these difficulties. It would be ^eakminded- 
ness and cowardice. It would be flight, instead of combat. It would be an ignoble 
retreat, instead of victory. We confess there is an apparent dissonance. 

205. The following are the most noticeable points of differ- 
ence between the two cosmogonies. 

(i) In the first, the earth emerges from the waters and is, 
therefore, saturated with moisture j i.9,10. 
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In the second^ the * whole face of the ground ' requires to be 
moistened, ii.6. 

(ii) In the first, the birds and beasts are created before man, 
i.20,24,26. 

In the second, man is created before the birds and beasts^ ii. 
7,19. 

(iii) In the first, all ' fowls that fly * are made out of the 
waterSy i.20.* 

In the second, the 'fowls of the air' are made out of the 
ground, ii.l9. 

(iv) In the first, man is created in the image of Grod, i.27. 

In the second, man is made of the dust of the ground, and 
merely animated with the breath of life ; and it is only after 
his eating the forbidden fruit that *the Lord God said, Behold, 
the man has become as one of us, to know good and evil,' 
ii.7, iii.22. 

(v) In the first, man is made the lord of the whole earth, 
i.28. 

In the second, he is merely placed in the garden of Eden, * to 
dress it and to keep it,' ii.8,15. 

(vi) In the first, man and woman are created together, as the 
closing and completing work of the whole Creation, — created 
also, as is evidently implied, in the same kind of way, to be the 
complement of one another ; and, thus created, they are blessed 
together, i.28. 

In the second, the beasts and birds are created between 
the man and the woman. First, the man is made, of the 
dust of the ground; he is placed by himself in the garden, 
charged with a solemn command, and threatened with a curse 
if he breaks it ; then the beasts and the birds are made, and the 
man gives names to them; and, lastly, after all this, the woman 

* The Hebrew in G.i20 might be translated ' let fowl fly/ aa in the margin of 
the E.V., instead of ' fowl that may fly/ as in the text But the LXX, Vulff., 
Targ, Jon,j Targ, Onk.^ Beiyisch, Lutheb, all agree with the text. 
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is made, out of one of his ribs, but merely as a helpmate for the 
man. ii.7,8, 15,22. 

206. The fact is that the second account of the Creation, 
iL4-25, together with the story of the Fall, iii, is manifestly 
composed by a different writer altogether from him who wrote 
the^rs^, i.l-ii.3. 

This is suggested at once by the circumstance that, through- 
out the first narrative, the Creator is always spoken of by the 
name, D^^^g, Elohim, God ; whereas, throughout the second 
account, as well as the story of the Fall, He is always called 
D\'n^g n\n\, Jehovah Elohim, Lord G-od, except in iii.l53,5, 
where the writer seems to abstain, for some reason, ' from 
placing the name * Jehovah ' in the mouth of the Serpent. 

This accounts naturally for the above contradictions. It would 
appear that, for some reason, the productions of two pens have 
been here united, without reference to their inconsistencies. 

207. Upon the above point Dr. M^Caul writes as follows, Aids 
to Faithy ]p.l97 : — 

Most recent writers admit that^ whether there be different sources or not, the 
author [or compiler] has formed them into one narrative [? book]. There cannot^ 
therefore^ he contradiction. [Why not? It is certainly inconceivable that, if the 
Pentateuch be the production of one and the saiTie hand throttghoutf it should 
contain such a number of glaring inconsistencies, as those which we have already 
observed. No single author could have been guilty of such absurdities. But it is 
quite possible, and what was almost sure to happen in such a case, that, if the 
Pentateuch be the work of different authors in different ageSy tliis fact should 
betray itself by the existence of contradictions in the narrative.] There are differ- 
ences to be explained by the different objects which the author had in view. 
In the £rst, his object was to give an outline of the history of the universe ; in the 
second, to relate the origin and primitive history of man, so far as it was necessary, 
as a preparation for the history of the FalL In the former, therefore, all the 
steps of creation are treated in chronological order. In the latter only so much is 
alluded to as is necessary for the author's purpose, and in the order which that 
purpose required. 

A reference to the simple text of G.ii is the best reply to 
such reasoning as the above. 
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208, A similar coDtradiction exists also in the account of the 
Deluge^ as it now stands in the Bible. 

Thus in Cr.vi. 19,20, we read as follows : — 

' Of every living thing of all flesh, tnfo of every sort shalt thou bring into the 
Ark, to keep them alive with thee; they shall be male and female. Of fowls after 
their kind, and of cattle after their kind, of every creeping thing of the earth after 
his kind, two of every sort shall come unto thee, to keep them alive.' 

But in Gr.vii.2,3, the command is given thus : — 

' Of every dean beast thou shalt take to thee by sevenSf the male and his female, 
and of beasts that are not dean by two^ the male and his female ; of fowls also of 
the air by sevens, the male and the female, to keep seed alive upon the face of all 
the earth.' 

It is impossible to reconcile the contradiction here observed, 
in the numbers of living creatures to be taken into the Ark, 
especially in the case of the fowls, of which one pair of every 
kind is to be taken, according to the first direction, and seven 
pairs, according to the second. 

209. But here also the matter explains itself easily, when we 
observe that the former passage is by the hand of that writer, 
who uses only Elohim, and the latter passage by the other writer, 
who uses Jehovah, as well as Elohim, though he does not now 
use the compound phrase, Jehovah Elohim. It did not occur 
to the one, — whether aware, or not, of the distinction between 
clean and unclean beasts, — to make any provision for sacri- 
ficing immediately after the Flood. The latter bethinks himself 
of the necessity of a sacrifice, Gr.viii.20, when Noah and his 
family come out of the Ark ; and he provides, therefore, the 
mystical number of seven pairs of clean beasts and fowls for that 
purpose. 
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CHAPTER n. 

THE ELOHISTIC AND JEHOVISTIC WRITERS. 

210. It will be seen hereafter, when we proceed to examine 
critically the whole book of Genesis, that throughout the book 
the two different hands, which we have already detected, are dis- 
tinctly visible ; and the recognition of this fact will explain at 
once a number of strange and otherwise unaccountable contra- 
dictions. Oneof these two writers, itwillbe found, is distinguished 
by the coTistantxise of the word Elohim,the other by the intermix- 
ture with it of the name Jehovah, which two words appear as Grod 
and Lord, (not * Lord,' ^J*!^, Adonai,) in our English transla- 
tion. Sometimes the latter writer uses only Jehovah for 
considerable intervals, as the other uses only Elohim : thus, in 
i.l-ii.3 we have only Elohim, 35 times, in xxiv, only Jehovah, 
19 times. Can any one believe that these two passages were 
written by one and the same writer ? 

211. Hence these two parts of the book are generally known 
as the Elohistic and Jehovistic portions. The Elohistic passages, 
taken together, form a tolerably connected whole, only inter- 
rupted, here and there, by a break, caused apparently (but 
this we shall have to consider hereafter) by the Jehovist 
having removed some part of the Elohist's narrative, re- 
placing it, perhaps, by one of his own. And it should 
be noted that the Elohiatic passages do not generally as- 
sume the reader's acquaintance with facts, which are men- 
tioned only in antecedent Jehovistic passages, except in such 
cases as those above referred to, where the Jehovist has, pro- 
bably, as will be seen, replaced an Elohistic section by words 
of his own. On the other hand, the Jehovistic passages, taken 
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by themselves, are mere disjointed fragments, and require the 
Elohistic story to connect them with each other. 

212. This implies at once that the Elohistwas the older of 
the two writers, and that his narrative may have been used by 
the other as the groundwork, upon which he framed his own 
additions. The Jehovist, in fact, may have' revised what the 
Elohist had written, making his own insertions here and there, 
sometimes in long passages, (as in the second account of the 
Creation,) sometimes in shorter ones, (as in the small section 
about the Deluge,) sometimes interpolating two or three verses 
only, or even a single verse or part of a verse, which makes 
its appearance in the midst of the older writing, and, now and 
then, in such a way as to make it difficult to assign precisely 
to each writer his own particular portion. In most cases, 
however, the distinction of the two hands is so plain, that it 
cannot be mistaken by any attentive reader. 

213. Besides the peculiarity in the use of the Divine Name, 
there are other differences in style and language, which are 
found to distinguish the two writers. 

Thus the Elohist uses the expression, ^"tJC^ h^. El Shaddai, 
Almighty GrOD, xvii.l,* xxviii.3, xxxv.ll, xliii.l4,xlviii.3,xlix.25, 
which the Jehovist never employs. 

Again the Elohist uses Israel as a peraonxil name for Jacob, 
xxxv.21,22, xxxvii.3,13, xliii.6,8,11, xlv.28, xlvi. 1,2,29,30, xlvii. 
29,31, xlviii.2,8,10,1 1,13,14,21, xlix.2, 1.2,— the Jehovist never. 

Also the Elohist uses always Padan or Padan-Aram, i. e. 
the ^cultivated field of the highlands,' foi; the mountainous 
district near the sources of the Euphrates and Tigris, xxv.20, 
xxviii.2,5,6,7, xxxi.l8, xxxiii.l8, xxxv.9,26, xlvi.l5, xlviii.7, a 
name which occurs nowhere else in any other part of the Bible ; 
whereas the Jehovist uses Aram-Naharavm, i. e. the * highlands 

* The occurrence of the name, Jehovah, in this verse, (N.B. in this verse only 
of the whole chapter,) will be considered, when we review the whole book of 
Genesis in Part III. 
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of the two rivers,' mv.lO (E. V. * Mesopotamia '), which name 
appears also again in D.xxiii.4, Ju.iiL8, lCh.xix«6, Ps.lx.(title). 

214. We shall find that the Elohistic narrative forms the basis 
of the whole story from Genesis to Joshua, fragments of it appear- 
ing, here and there, throughout. In fact, at the very end of Joshua, 
xKiv.32, we have a passage, containing the account of Joseph's 
bones being brought at last into the land of Canaan, and buried 
in Shechem, which is evidently by the same hand as that which 
wrote Joseph's dying injunction about them in G.1.25, and that 
which recorded the fact of Moses taking them out of Egypt in 
E.xiii.l9 : and all these, as we shall see, are due to the Elohist. 

215. We shall have occasion to return to this subject here- 
after. But this circumstance, viz. that such unmistakable 
differences of expression distinguish, throughout the book of 
Grenesis, the parts which are due to these separate writers, may 
almost, with reference to the momentous questions involved, be 
called providential, since it enables us to speak positively on 
some points, which might otherwise have been still subject to 
doubt, and will be found greatly to .relieve the difficulty of deter- 
mining, with some approach to probability, the age of the 
different portions of the Pentateuch. 

216. But this simple fact, which, when once attention is drawn 
to it, will be so obvious to any unprejudiced reader that it cannot 
be disputed, is enough by itself to set aside the ordinary notion of 
the whole Pentateuch having been written by Moses, and, as 
such, coming to us in every part with the sanction arising from 
his Divine Mission. It does, however, more than this. It proves 
that the original Elohistic document was not considered so 
venerable and sacred by the second writer, whoever he may have 
been, in whatever age he may have lived, that he was restrained 
by any religious fears or scruples from meddling with it, — from 
altering, enlarging, or curtailing it, at his own pleasure, and 
mixing up with it, as of equal value, his own compositions. 
Even if both were divinely inspired to an equal degree, yet it 

N 
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mnst seem strange that one inspired writer should take such 
liberties with the writings of another, believed to be divinely 
infallible, — that one man, nnder the guidance of the Holy Spirit, 
should amend, add to, or erase, in this way, portions of a story, 
which either was, or was believed to be, in its every letter and 
word, of Divine original, and, as such, of absolute, immutable 
authority. 

217. It may be well here, before we proceed further, to insert 
a few quotations &om Kvbtz, which will show the gradual pro- 
gress of an honest mind, in the investigation of the matter now 
before us, from the most decided orthodoxy at starting, to a very 
considerable change of opinion at the conclusion of his work. . 

I quote first from vol.Lp.56-65. 

It ifl a historical fact, better established than any other in antiquarian research, 
that the Pentatench is the basis and the necessaiy preliminary of all Old Testa- 
ment history and literature, both of which — and -with them Christianity as their 
fruit and perfection — would resemble a tree without roots, a river without a source, 
or a building which, instead of resting on a firm foundation, was suspended in the 
air, if the composition of the Pentateuch were relegated to a later period in Jewish 
histoiy. The references to the Pentateuch, occurring in the histoiy and literature 
of the Old Testament, are so numerous and comprehensive, and they bear on so 
many different points, that we cannot even rest satisfied with the admission, which 
BBBTHEA.TT himself would readily maike, that many portions of the present Penta- 
teuch date, indeed, from the time of Moses, but were only collated and elaborated 
by a later editor. We go further, and maintain that the whole Pentatewh — its 
five books, and all the portions of which it is at present made up — is the basis and 
the necessary antecedent of the history of the Jewish people, commonwealth, 
religion, manners, and literature. We have not reached the stage in our re- 
searches, when we shall submit proof for this assertion. This, indeed, is the object 
of the histoiy, which we propose to famish in the following pages. 

The necessity, on the one hand, of considering the Pentateuch as the basis of 
Jewish histoiy, in all the relations of its internal developement, and, on the other, 
the appearance, at the veiy period when the Pentateuch must have been composed, 
of the man whom Israel celebrated as the founder of its national and political his- 
toiy, has in all ages induced the representatives, both of the Synagogue and of the 
Church, to maintain, in accordance with the most ancient tradition, the Mosaic 
authorship of this, the ftmdamental, work of the Old Covenant. But this principle 
may be held in a narrower, and in a wider^ acceptation of it. In the former case, the 
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whole PevUateuch, as at present existing, is held to be from the pen of Moses, (of 
oonrse, regarding the passage I).zxxii.48 — zxxiv as a later addition and conclu- 
sion, written by a contemporary who survived Moses). In the latter case, it is 
thought that only certain portions of the Pentateuch had been written by Moses 
himself and the rest by his contemporaries or survivors (collaborators or disciples), 
either at his own behest, and under his own superintendence^ or, at least, in the 
same spirit, and that with them the sections and fragments, left by Moses him- 
self had been combined into one work. The latter opinion has of late been ad- 
vocated by Dbutsesoh; the former, (which is also the old one), has latterly been 
set forth by HsNOSTBXfBHBG, BAinai, Havbbmick, Dbbchslbb, Weltb, Hibbst, 
ScHOLZ, Xeil, and the Axtthob, in his * Contribution towards proving and defend- 
ing the Unity of the Pentateuch,' and in his ' Unity of Grenesis.' 7%e same view 
will be maintained and dtfended by the Author in the Introduction which is soon to 
appear. 

We have not indeed at any time concealed it firom ourselves or from others that» 
notwithstanding the able works of Hbhostbmbhbo, Baitkb, Drbchslbb, and our 
own attempts^ the argument^ which upholds the original unity of Genesis, and of 
the Pentateuch, was not wholly free from difficulties. 

Among these the following are the principal : — 

(i) The abnost exchisiYe use of the name Elohim in the sections, which mani- 
festly form part of (what is called) the fundamental portion of the work. Granting 
that the term Elohim may, in many, or even in most, of these passages, be shewn 
to have been naturally and necessarily chosen on account of the idea attaching to 
that term, still many other passages might be adduced, which require to be twisted, 
in order to admit of this explanation. If, besides, we take into consideration E.vi.2, 
it is indeed probable that the use of the name Jehovah hs/Sipiiaposely been avoided 
in some passages. 

(ii) The absence of all reference to the blessing of Abraham — (G.zii3, xviii.l8, 
xziilS, zziv.7» zzviiil4, — all Jehovistic sections) — in Elohistic sections, where 
we should certainly hare been warranted in expecting to find an allusion to it, e.g, 
in G.xvii. 

(iii) Frequently we notice a usvs loqitendi peculiar to each of the two sections. 
It is, indeed, ^true that Stahbun has urged this veiy much beyond what sound 
criticism warrants. We believe that, in our two critical works, we have irrefraga- 
bly shewn that about nine-tenths of the words and modes of expression, which he 
mentions as characteristic of each of the two sections, are entirely fandfuL But 
we confess that in some cases we have been unsuccesslul in shewing that the dif- 
ferences in the mode of expression were due to the difference in the subjects 
treated. Among these we reckon the striking circumstance, that the Elohistic 
sections always designate Mesopotamia as Padan-Aramt and the Jehovistic as 
Aram-Naharaim. 

But, despite these difficulties, which at the time we knew we had not perfectly 
removed, we thought with a good conscience to maintain and defend the unity of 
Genesis. 

N 2 
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218. Let us now see how Kubtz is obliged to modify his view, 
when he has reached the end of his work, iiLp.502-522. 

We cannot conceal the isuct, that oar examination of the middle books of the 
Pentatench has brpnght ns more and more to the conclusion, that several authors 
have taken part in the composition of the Pentateuch, Oar inquiry, hitherto, hss 
not been thoroughly critical in its character, bnt has been conducted primarily 
and chiefly in connection with the derelopement of the plan of salvation, and. there- 
fore cannot be regarded as thoroughly exhaustiye. As far as it has gone, it has 
brought us to the following conclusions, though our mind is still wayerizig and 
undecided. 

(i) It is probable that Moses composed, and committed to writing with his own 
hand, simply those portions of the Pentateuch, which are expressly attributed to 
him. 

(ii) The groups of laws in the central books, of whose authorship no egress 
statement is made, must haye been written down by the direction of Moses, and 
under his supervision, before the addresses in Deuteronomy were deliyered, and 
immediately after they emanated from the mouth of Moses. 

(iii) The last revision of the Pentateudi, and its reduction into the form in 
which it has come down to us, took place in the latter portion of the life of 
Joshua, or very shortly after' his death. 

In the historical portions of the Pentateuch, we must admit the existence of two 
distinct sources, which may be described as the 'groundwork ' and the * supple- 
mentaiy work.' Whether the groundwork consisted originally of historical matter 
only, or contained from the very outset the groups of laws in the central books, — 
whether it was written by the author who compiled the central groups of laws, or 
not^ — these, and other questions of a similar character, we are utterly unable to 
determine. 

219. EuBTZ then states his own conclusions as follows : — 

At all events, we venture to express it as our confident persuasion, that the 
question, as to the origin and composition of the Pentateuch, is far from having been 
settled, either by Havebnick, Henostenbbbo, and Keel, on the one hand, or by 
TuGH, Stahelin, and Delitzsch, on the other, and still less by Ewald or Hxtffbld. 
But whether the farther attempts of scientific criticism to solve the problem shall 
continue to follow the direction already taken by these meritorious scholars, or 
whether they shall strike out an entirely new and independent course, and whether 
the results obtained shall be favourable or unfarourable to the unity and authenti- 
city of the Pentateuch, the following points are, to our mind, so firmly established, 
that no criticism can ever overthrow them. 

(i) The Pentateuch, in its present form, is canonical and theopneustiCj com- 
posed, arranged, and incorporated in the codex of the Sacred Scriptures of the 
Ancient Covenant, with the cooperation of the Holy Spirit. 

(ii) It is authentic : so far as its Divine origin is concerned, authentic, because it 
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is canonical; and^ so far as its human origin is concerned, authentic and Mosaic, 
because, even though eyerything contained in it may not have been "written by the 
pen of Moses himself, yet the composition of all the rest, and the arrangement of 
the whole, was completed within the circle of his assistants, pupils, and contempo- 
raries, and to a great extent was certainly performed under his supervision and by 
his direction. 

(iii) Even if the separate portions of the Pentateuch are not all the production 
of one and the same pen, they form one complete work, and the whole is uniform, 
well-planned, well-arranged, and harmonious. 

(iv) The Pentateuch in its present form constituted the foundation of the 
Israelitish history, whether civil, religious, moral, ceremonial, or even literary. 

In addition to the fact, that it is not stated that the whole of the Pentateuch 
was written by Moses himself, but only a (considerable) portion of it, throughout 
those portions which are not so attested we constantly meet with data, which are 
apparently altogether irreconcilable with such a view. Notwithstanding aU. that 
Havebnick, Hengstenbebo, Welte, and Ejbil, have said to the contrary, (and what 
they have said is to a great extent very important and convincing), it appears to 
be indisputable, that, even apart &om D.xxxiv, there are portions of the Pentateuch 
which are post-Mosaic, or, at all events, Non-Mosaic, though by far the largest part 
of what critics adduce does not come under this head at alL 

220. As specimens of the manner in which HENOSTENBEBa 
attempts to account for the use, now of Elohim, now of Jehovah, 
throughout the book of Genesis, on the supposition of the whole 
book being the work of one author, Moses, the following extracts 
may suffice from his work on the Pentateuch. 

* The plural form, Elohim, is in place only where regard is had to the plenittide 
of power, and in it aU other things, — unity, personality, holiness, — are forgotten. 
It forms a kind of analogy, when, for the person of an earthly king, is substituted 
the state, the government, the authority, . . . However comprehensive this 
designation is, no one would easily use it in a truly devotional prayer, with a 
sense of the exceeding nearness of God.' i.273. 

Ans. What shall bo said then of Ps.cxxxix.23, * Search me, Elohim, and know 
my heart, try me, and know my thoughts,' &c., — or of Psjdii.2, * My soul thirsteth 
for Elohim, for the Living Elohim : when shall I come and appear before Elohim?*^ 
— or of Ps.li.10, ' Create in me a dean hearty O Elohim, and renew a right spirit 
within me,' — or of a multitude of other such passages ? 

' G.iv.l. And Eve 'bare Cain and said, I have gotten a man from Jehovah : * 
comp. v,25, 'And she bare a son, and called his name Seth, 'For Elohim hath 
appointed me another seed, instead of Abel whom Cain slew.' ' 

' At the birth of her first child, Eve's piety was very anifnaied, God had shown 
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Ifj the punUkment inflicted [in expelling them from the gazden, &e.] that He iru 
Jehovah; and now He is also known to be Jehovah by the ben^ oonfened. In 
her fint-bozn Eve saw a blessed pledge of His grace. [Henoe she uses the name 
JehoTah.] At Seth's birth her pious feelings were less Uvdy; thej went no 
farther than an acknowledgment of God's general Providenee ; and the view of the 
event, as one in the ordinary course of nature, was not^ so entirely as before^ kept 
in the backgromid,' — [so she nses the name Elohim I] 

* GtjoTuLZfi, *And M-Shaddai bless thee, &e^ that thon mayest inherit the 
land of thy sojonmings, which Elohim gaye to Abraham.' 

' In the parallel passages of the former chapter, Jehotfoh is nsed. How are we 
to account for the use of the general names, M^Shaddai and JEZoAtm, in this place? 
Evidently from the relation of this blessing to that contained in the preceding 
chapter. The blessing here is only an echo of that — a rtmimaeenoe of it. There 
the transaction is fSur more solemn; Isaac^s religious sentiments expanded them- 
selyes, and assumed an unwonted distinctness. Here, on the contrary, he remained 
in a lower region, and was satisfied with a reference to the all-controlling Pro- 
Tidence. He had here no reason for rising above that ordinary tone of religions 
sentiment, according to which €k)d was still to the Patriarchs El-Shaddai and 
Elohim. Had this been the first blessing of Jacobs Jehovah would necessarily have 
been ttsed (I)' 

Ans, But, strangely enough, in that very first blessing, G.xxvii.28, we have, 
* Therefore Elohim give thee of the seed of heaven, &c.,' that is, Isaac uses the 
name Elohim, not Jehovah, in actually blessing Jacob, though, it is true, he com- 
pares the smell of his raiment to the ' smell of a field which Jehovah hath blessed.' 

< G.xxix,xxx. In this section, containing an account of the birth and names of 
Jacob's sons, the two divine names are constantly interchanged. Leah regards 
the birth of her first four sons in reference to Jehovah^ — * Jehovah hath looked 
upon my affliction,' xxix.32 ; * Jehovah hath heard that I was hated,' t;.33; 'Now 
will I praise Jehovah* i;.35. [H does not notice the fiact that no reference is 
made to Jehoyah at the birth of Levi.'\ At the birth of Zilpah's children there is 
no reference to the Supreme. At the birth of Leah's fiifth son, she said, 'Elohim 
hath giyen me my hire,' xxx.18, and at that of the sixth, * Elohim hath giyen 
me good dowry,' t;.20. 

*At the birth of Bilhah's first son, Bachel said, 'Elohim hath judged me,' 
XXX.6, and at that of her second, 'With the wrestlings oi Elohim haye I wrestled,' 
t;.8. At the birth of her own first son, she said, 'MoMm hath taken away my 
reproach,' i;.23. On the other hand, at the birth of her second son, she ex- 
presses her hope in Jehovah, — * And she called his name Joseph, and said, Jehovah 
shall add to me another son,' t^.24. [These last words, however, were not spoken, 
according to the story, at the birth of Benjamin^ but at the same time with the 
former words, at the birth of Joseph, at whose birth, therefore, reference is made 
both to Elohim and Jehovah.] 

< This simple survey of facts will suffice, even for persons who may not be satis- 
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fied with all the details, to awaken the coimction, that the DiYine Names are 
here employed with a distinct perception of their difference, and from int-ftmal 
reasons. The different drcomstances of the two sisters, to which they constantly 
refer at the birth of their sons, form the key to the use of the Diyine names. Leali 
was suffering ii\jiistice and out of health. Her hardhearted and jealous sister bore 
the principal blame of her husband's aversion to her, and made nse of this aTersion 
to ridicule and depreciate her. Under these circumstances, Leah acknowledged 
that the ofbpring, granted to her and denied to Bache), was not merely the effect 
of a general operation of Providence, a cancursua divinua such as constantly 
attended this event, [hence she does not use the word Elohim,'] but specially an 
act of the living, personal, righteous, and rewarding God [that is, she refers to 
Jehovah], But» as to the children of her handmaid, no notice is taken of the 
Divine agency, either by Leah or the historian. There was nothing singular, or 
out of the ordinary course of nature, either preceding, or attending, their birth. If 
God had wished to give Leah more children, He could have done it without this 
expedient. [But what is to be said of the case of her own son, Levi, with 
respect to whom also ' no notice is taken of the Divine agency, either by Leah or 
the historian ' ?] la the birth of the fifth and sixth sons, the historian and Leah 
acknowledge the Divine hand. Yet that special importance, which was attached 
to the birth of the first /ot^ sons, was no longer felt; the object was fully attained. 
Matters returned to their wonted path ; Leah yields to the influence of habit ; her 
devotional feeHngs are less strongly excited ; her eye is chiefly directed to natural 
causes, and she acknowledges only an indistinct Divine co-operation. [That is, 
she refers only to Elohim (!) Again, we must ask, how is it to be explained that 
at the birth of Levi, the third son, she refers neither to the one name nor the 
other?] 

* Baohel's state of mind at flrst appears to have been analogous to that of Leah 
at a later period. She had no motive to raise herself to Jehovah ; she would 
rather dread Him as a Judge and Avenger (I) To pronounce His Name was more 
than she ventured to do at the birth of her handmaiden's son, for she was too well 
aware how far it was the result of her own device. Not till the birth of her own 
first-bom, in which she justly acknowledges a gift of the Divine favour, (and which 
the historian describes as such,) did she become more courageous and confident ; she 
then ventured to apply for a second son to Jehomh ; she forgot that there was still 
cause for fear, since she had persisted in her ui\just conduct towards her sister. 
[What sign is there of aU this ?] So the son, whom she asked of Jehovah, WM 
given to her by Jehovah^ but as a son of sorrow.* i.jp.359-362. 

221. In this style HENGSTENBEBa goes through the whole 
book of Genesis and the first chapters of Exodus, giving some 
reason or other, such as those above instanced, why in each 
case one name is used and not the other. Thus with reference 
to G-aXxxLl, he writes again, i.p.362 : — 
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' Jacob, in conyersiiig with liis wives, uses Elohim, eren when, looking only at 
the subject, Jehovah might have been more suitable. Elohim had not suffered 
Laban to hurt him, v.7 ; Elohim had taken away Laban's cattle, t;.9 ; although, in 
these events, there had been a foMlment of the promise, which Jehovah had made 
to Jacob on his departure from home. Even the 'angel of EU>him* had com- 
manded Jacob to return, f;.ll : yet, according to the statement of the historian in 
v. 3, this summons had proceeded from Jehovah, Now, since this use of Elohim 
cannot be accounted for from the nature of the subject, we must look for its 
explanation in the persons whom Jacob addressed. We may do this with less 
hesitation, since these persons give evidence of the vagueness of their religious 
knowledge, by their own use of Elohim on subjects which peculiarly belong to the 
jurisdiction of Jehovah, [Yet, at the birth of their children, according to H. 
himself, they had used the two names not indiscriminately, but with dear and 
proper distinction.] Elohim, according to Jacob's wives, had taken away their 
father*s possessions ; whatever Elohim commanded him, they exhorted him to do. 
They did not, perhaps, speak thus, because Jehovah was utterly unknown to 
them, but because He stood at a distance from them, so that they could only 
elevate themselves to Him in some solemn moments, of which the preceding 
section fhmishes instances.* 

But the above examples are sufficient to explain the language 
of Kurtz, when he candidly says, as quoted above in (217.i), 
that many passages of Genesis ' require to be twisted ' in order 
to show that the term Elohim was * naturally and necessarily 
chosen on account of the idea attaching to it.' 

222, It will be seen that Kurtz has been compelled, by a 
conscientious regard to the truth, to abandon a great part of 
the ground which he once maintained, and which is still main- 
tained so strenuously by those who cling to the ordinary view. 
He still bfelieves, however, that large portions of the Pentateuch 
were written down by Moses himself, and the ^ groups of laws in 
the central books,' by the * direction of Moses,' at all events, 
and * imder his supervision.' Our previous considerations have 
forced upon us the conviction, by reason of the impossibilities 
contained in it, that the account of the Exodus, generally, is 
wanting in historical truth, and that, consequently, it cannot be 
assumed beforehand as certain, without a careful examination 
of each part of the narrative, that any of such ' groups of laws,' 
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as the story describes, were laid down in the wilderness. We 
shall consider this point more fully hereafter. But, if the 
last four books of the Pentateuch must be pronounced to be, 
for the most part, imhistorical, it will hardly be contended 
that the book of Genesis can be any other than, in the main, 
unhistorical also. 

223. It is quite possible, and, indeed, as far as our 
present enquiries have gone, highly probable, that Moses 
may be an historical character, — that is to say, it is pro- 
bable that legendary stories, connected with his name, of 
some remarkable movement in former days, may have existed 
among the Hebrew tribes, and these legends may have formed 
the foundation of the narrative. But this is merely conjec- 
tural. The result of our enquiries, as far as we have pro- 
ceeded, is that such a narrative, as that which is contained in 
the Pentateuch, could not have been written in the a^e of 
Moses, or for some time afterwards (175). But this statement 
does not amount to a denial that the Israelites did leave Egypt, 
and remain for a time in the wilderness of Sinai, imder circum- 
stances which produced a profound impression on the national 
mind. And, indeed, it is most reasonable to believe that some 
great event in the ancient history of the Hebrew people, of 
which -a traditionary recollection was retained among them, 
may have given to the Elohist the idea of his work, and been 
made by him the basis of his story. 
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CHAPTER m. 

THE EABLIEB HISTOBICAL BOOKS OF THE OLD TESTAMENT. 

224. Wb must next endeavour to arrive at some clearer 
notion, from an examination of the books of the Pentateuch 
themselves^ as to the time when, the persons by whom, and 
the circumstances under which, they were most probably 
written. And, in pursuing our investigations, we need not be 
restrained by any fear of trespassing upon divine and holy 
ground. The writers of these books, whatever pious intentions 
they may have had in composing them, cannot now be regarded 
as having been under such* constant infaUjible supernatural 
guidance, as the ordinary doctrine of Scripture Inspiration 
supposes. We are at liberty, therefore, to draw such inferences 
from the matter which lies before us, and to make such conjec- 
tures, as we should be readily allowed to do, in a critical ex- 
amination of any other ancient writings. 

For the present^ however, it will be necessary to defer any 
complete survey of the entire contents of each separate book, 
and confine omrselves to those matters only, which bear upon 
the particular points now under consideration. 

225. Here, first, it should be noticed that the books of the 
Pentateuch are never ascribed to Moses in the inscriptions of 
Hebrew manuscripts, or in printed copies of the Hebrew Bible. 
Nor are they styled the * Books of Moses ' in the Septuagint or 
Vulgate, but only in our modem translations, after the example 
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of many eminent Fathers of the Church, who, with the excep- 
tion of Jebome, and, perhaps, Obigen, were, one and all of 
them, very little acquainted with the Hebrew. language, and 
still less with its criticism.* 

The Jews do not speak of the First, Second, &c. Book of 
Moses, but designate each Book by the first word which occurs 
in it in Hebrew; except that for Numbers they employ 
"TSl^^i ^^ *^® wilderness,' which word occurs in the first 
verse, and is probably chosen as more expressive than the first 
word ^^*3% * And He said,' which was used in the days of 
Jebohe. 



* Blbbk quotes ttom GtesEinus {der H^. Sprache^ p. 104) the foUowing instance 
of the Hebrew scholarship of the fourteenth centniy, from Bubandus, Bishop 
of Meauz (ob. ▲.d.1333), ctd Apoc, xiz. 1 : 

* AUelnja : Auotjstdtus sic ezponit, a/, salviun, le^ me, lu, fac, ja, domine ; 
HiEBOirrMUS sic, dUe, cantate, /v, landem, ja^ ad dominum ; Gbboobivs sic, aUe^ 
pater, /m, filius, ja, spiritns sanctus, vel dUe^ lux, lu^ Tita,ya, salus; M. Pbtbus 
Antisidobensis sic, al, altissimus, Uf leyatusin cruce, lu^ lugebant apostoli,ya, jam 
resurrezit' 

Of course, Auoustiks and Jbboub never made the blunders here ascribed to 
them, and the latter was an accomplished Hebrew scholar. But the Fathers were, 
generally, yeiy ignorant of Hebrew. The j relied almost entirelj on the Septuagint 
and Italic Versions; and hence several of them confounded Amoz, V^M* the 
&ther of Isaiah, with the Prophet Amos, DIDyi because the two names have 
the same form in Ghreek and Latin, 'A/miSs, Amos. 

So Tbbtullian and Auoustinb discuss the use of the name * Jehovah-Elohim' 
in G.ii.4, in profound ignorance of the true meaning of the word < Jehovah,' but 
basing their arguments only on the LXX equivalent for it, K^piof, 'Lord,' and the 
Vulgate, 'Bominus.' Thus the former writes, adv.Hermog, iii,' The Scripture supports 
our view, which has distinctly attributed each name to Him, and exhibited each at 
its own proper time. For it names Him God (Elohim), indeed, at once, since He 
always was ; * in the beginning God made the heaven and the earth.' And so, 
while He was making the things, of which He was afterwards to be ' Lord,' it uses 
only * God,* — * God said,' * God made,' — and nowhere as yet * Lord.' But, when 
He had completed the whole, and man, especially, who was properly to understand 
the name 'Lord,' nay, who is also called ' Lord,' then also it has added the name 
I Lord,' — 'And the Lord took the man, &c' ' And the latter, de Gen, ad lit, viii says^ 
' It was written for the sake of man, to admonish him, how needful it was for him to 
have God for his 'Lord,' that is, to live obediently under His LordBhi^* 
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Hence we cannot take any account of these Titles, in dis- 
cussing the question of the real origin of these books. 

226. Jebome,* however, has no difficulty in admitting^ the 
possibility of the truth of the apocryphal story in 2Esdr.xiv, 
where Ezra is introduced as saying, t;.21,22, — 

' Thy Law is bumt ; therefore no man knoweth the things that are done of Thee, 
or the works that shall begin. But, if I have found grace before Thee, send the 
Holy Ghost into me, and I shall write all that hath been done in the world since 
the beginning, which were written in Thy Law, that men may find Thy path, and 
that they, which live in the latter days, may liye.' 

And Ezra says that his prayer was heard^ and he received a 
command, to retire into a private place with five men, * ready 
to write swiftly,' and * many box-tables to write .upon.' 

' So I took the five men, as He commanded me, and we went into the field, and 
remained there. And the next day, behold, a voice called me, saying, Esdras, open 
thy mouth, and drink that I giye thee to drink. Then opened I my mouth, 
and, behold. He reached me a full cup, which wajs ftdl as it were with water, but 
the colour of it was like fire. And I took it^ and drank ; and, when I had drunk 
of it) my heart uttered understanding, and wisdom grew in my breast, for my spirit 
strengthened my memory ; and my mouth was opened, and shut no more. The 



* AdHebr, c.3 : Sive Mosen dicere volueris auctorem Pentateuchi, sive Esdram 
ejusdem instauratorem opens, non recuso. 

* Whether you choose to say that Moses was the author of the Pentateuch or 
Esdras the renewer of that work, I have no objection.' 

The earlier Fathers, Clemens Alex, and IsEKiBXTS speak yet more positively : — 
Kkv TJ Kctfiovxo^vStrop €dxfui^»<fi<f Zia^ap€tar&¥ rQp ypap&w, Korit robs 'Apra^ip^ov 
rod IltpaQy ficurtK4ws xp^f^^^i Mwovs "EffZpas 6 Awlnis 6 Upebs ytv6fitvos vduas rhs 
xaKouiis aZBis h^caffoifitpos v^t^^ctMrc ypa/pds. Qlem, Alex. /S^i^rom.Lxxii.149. 

* And, when the Scriptures had been destroyed in the Captivity of Nebuchad- 
nezzar, in the times of Aitaxerxes the king of the Persians, Esdras the Levite the 
Priest, having become inspired, renewed again under divine infiuence all the 
ancient Scriptures.' 

^ciTo, ip Tois xP^yois *Apra^4p^ov rod IltpirQp fiaffi\4us, ivhrv§v<r9y''LaSp<f r^ Upti 
iK r^s ^vK^s Acvi, robs rwy Tpoywyov&rwf irp9^ntTwv wdvTos ward^aurBai K6yovSf Ktd 
ikwoKcercurr^at r^ Xa^ riip 8(& MoriHr^s vofuBfalcu^, lBBN.iii.25. 

* Then, in the times of Artaxerxes, the king of the Persians, He inspired Esdras 
the Priest of the tribe of Levi, to set in order again all the words of the former 
Prophets, and restore to the people the legislation by Moses.' 
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Highest gaye understanding unto the five men, and they wrote tiie wonderful 
yisions of the night that were told, which they knew not ; and thej sat forty days, 
and they wrote in the day, and at night they ate bread.* t;.37-42. 

227. Again, it is probable that the Pentateuch existed 
originally not osfive books, but as one. Tomline writes : — 

Though Grenesis, Exodus, Leviticus, Numbers, Deuteronomy, stood as separate 
books in the private copies, used by the Jews in the time of Josephus, they were 
written by their author, Moses, in one continued work, and still remain in that 
form in the public copies read in the Jewish synagogues. It is not known when 
the division into five books took place. Sut, probably, it was first adopted in the 
Septuagint Version (b.c. 277)» as the Titles, prefixed to the different books, are of 
Greek derivation. The beginnings of Exodus, Leviticus, Nimibers, and Deutero- 
nomy, are very abrupt, and plainly show that these books were formerly joined on 
to Genesis. 

Notwithstanding the support given to the above conjecture, 
as to the tvme when the whole work was divided into five books, 
by the fact that each book is now called by a Greek name, yet 
we shall see that there is reason for believing that the division 
may have been made at a much earlier date, when the Jews 
had returned from Babylon, and their Sacred Books were col- 
lected and set in order by Ezra about b.c. 450. 

228. For we have an instance of similar quintuple division in 
the Psalms, which also consist of five books, each ending with 
a Doxology, xli.l3, lxxii.18,19, lxxxix.52, cvi.48, cl.6, or, rather, 
the whole of Ps.cl may be regarded as a closing Doxology. 
Now, that the whole collection of Psalms, as it now stands, — 
or, rather, to the end of Book IV, — existed before the time of 
the composition of the Book of Chronicles, is indicated by the 
fact, that in lCh.xvi.7-36, we have a Psalm ascribed to David, 
which is evidently made up of portions of diflferent Psalms of 
Book IV. This will appear plainly by comparing t;.8-22 with 
Ps.cv.1-15, v.23-33 with Ps.xcvi, v.34: with Ps.cvi.l, v.35,36, 
with Ps.cvi.47,48, which last two verses are the Doxology at 
the end of Book IV, so that Book IV must then have been 
completed, and closed up as a separate collection. Hence it 
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« 

follows that> if the Book of Chronicles was composed^ (as almost 
all Commentators of all classes mauatain), at an age earlier 
than that of the LXX, this division of the Psalms must have 
existed previously to the Grreek translation; and it is very 
possible that the quintuple division, both of the Psalms and of 
the Pentateuch, may have been made in the time of Ezra. 

As already intimated, we shall see that the book of Joshua 
formed originally part of the same work. 

229. In the Pentateuch and book of Joshua we find recorded 
the history of mankind, with special reference to its bearing 
upon the Hebrew people, in one continuous narrative, with only 
one considerable break, (viz. of about 215 years between the 
end of Genesis and the beginning of Exodus,) until the death 
of Joshua, after the Hebrew tribes were settled, according to 
the story, in the possession of the promised land of Canaan. 

The history of the people is continued in the books of Judges, 
Buth, Samuel, and Kings, through the reigns of the different 
kings, into the middle of the Babylonish Captivity, the last 
notice in the book of Kings being that 'in the seven and 
thirtieth year of the captivity of Jehoiachin, king of Judah,' 
that is, about twenty-seven years after the destruction of 
Jerusalem,— 

* Evil-Meiodach, the king of Babylon, in the year that he began to reign, did 
lift np the head of Jehoiachin, king of Judah, out of prison ; and he spake kindly 
to him, and set his throne above the throne of the kings that were with him in 
Babylon, and changed his prison-garments; and he did eat bread continually 
before him all the days of his life. And his allowance was a continual allow- 
ance given him of the king, a daily rate for every day, alX the daye of his life' 
2K.XXV.27-30. 

230. We have no occasion at present to consider more par- 
ticularly the age of each of these books. It will be suflScient 
to observe that the last portion of the book of Kings must have 
been written, as the words italicised in the above text seem to 
indicate, after the death of Jehoiachin. But Evil-Merodach 
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reigned but two years^ and came to the throne b.g. 561. Hence 
this portion must have been written after B.C. 560, which date 
is twenty-eight years after the Captivity, B.C. 588, and twenty- 
four years before the decree of Cyrus for the return of the 
Jews, B.C. 536. 

It is very possible, therefore, and, &0m the fiill details given 
in 2K.XXV, not at all improbable, that this part of the story, 
and, perhaps, the account of the last two or three reigns, may 
have been written by an actual eye-witness, who had himself 
taken part in the proceedings, and shared in the sorrows, of the 
time. 
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OHAPTEE IV. 

THE IJLTEB HISTORICAL BOOKS OF THE OLD TESTAMENT. 

231. The books of Chronicles, however, which, after giving a 
series of genealogical tables, go over much the same ground as 
the books of Samuel and Kings, and often in the very same 
words, were unquestionably written at a much later date. In 
fact, they are believed by many to contain, lCh.ix, a list of 
those, who returned to Jerusalem from Babylon after the Cap- 
tivity. 

The list 18 here nearly the same with those found in Ezra and Nehemiah, and 
contains those who returned to Jerusalem with ZerubbabeL But the list of Nehe- 
miah is more ample, probably because it contains those who came afterwards^ the 
object of the Sacred Writer here being to give the names of those who came first. 
Baosteb's Comprehensive Bible, 

And so KiTENEN concludes, p.293-295, where, however, he 
remarks as follows : — 

The meaning of this document, lCh.iz.1-34, and its relation to Neh.xi.l, &c. 
belong to the most contested,points of O.T. criticisuL I hold with Bebtheatj that 
lCh.ix.4-l7 contains another copy of the same document as that given in Neh.xi 
3-19, — that it refers, (according to the Chronicler's view, expressed in lCh.ix.1,3), 
to the time after the Captivity, and expressly to the days of Nehemiah, — that 
in lCh.ix.18, &c., the Chronicler himself speaks and treats of his own lifetime, — 
lastly, that t;.33,34, are the ' subscript * of the whole document, which, however, is 
not given in its entirety by the writer, as we gather from Neh.xi. 

KuENEN then gives the reasons for his decision, which, how- 
ever, do not appear to me altogether satisfactory. 

232. It would rather seem that, in both passages, the writer 
— probably, one and the same, as Euenen also believes — is 
attempting to give an account of the state of things in David's 
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time^ and that the expression < hitherto/ n|D ^, in lCh.ix.I8^: 
is used in the sense of ^up to this time^ so long aa it was 
possible for the Levites to mi/aisteTy — in other words, *all 
along, down to the time of the GaptiYity.' 

In support of the above conclusion, the following reasons may 
be adduced. But the point is of no consequence to our 
argument, and this discussion, though interesting to the critic, 
may be omitted by the general reader* 

(i) What can be the meaning of the words in Kehjd.24 — ' and Fethahiah. . ^ 
was at the kin^a hand in all matters concerning the people' — if they are sup- 
posed to refer to a time after the CaptiTily? 

(ii) Again, we read in if.18,19, * AU the Levitea in the Holy City were 284 ; 
moreover, the porters, Aldnib, Talmon, and their brethren, that kept the gates, were 
172;' whereas, jnst before, the Levites, who came back with Zembbabel, ai6 
reckoned as 74 only, Neh.Tii43, (so Ezr.ii.40), or 222, with the singers, v.44, (202^ 
Ezr.ii41), while ihe porters were 138, vA6, (139, Ezr.iL42.) 

(iii) The 'porters' are caUed *thechildren of Akkah* *thechildren of Talmon,' &C» 
Keh.7ii45, Ezr.iL42 ; and it would seem that there existed porters named Akkub 
and Talmon in the days of Zembbabel, Keh.xiL25 ; though it is not dear at what 
gates they could have been ' keeping ward ' in those days, when there was no 
Temple. But since, in the passage last referred to, we read of * Maitaniahf 
Bakbukiah, Ohadiah, Meshullam, Talmon, and Akkub, porters, keeping the ward 
at the thresholds of the gates,' and no mention is here made of the other heads of 
the £unilies of ' porters,' who are named in Neh.vii.45, Ezr.ii.42, where wcread of 
' the porters, the children of Shallum, the children of Ater, the children of Talmon, 
the children of Akkub, the children of Hatita, the children of Shobai,* it would 
rather seem that the ' Talmon ' and ' Akkub ' in the former passage, who lived in the 
days of Zembbabel, and, perhaps, 'Meshullam' a 'Shallum, were descendants of 
those mentioned in the later passages, yet bearing the same name as their ancestors. 

In short, it appears to me that the whole passage, lCh.ix.22-34, refers to 
the time of David, or, by a slight anachronism, perhaps, to that of Solomon, when 
the Tabernacle or Temple was standing, and the Levites were, or werebeUeved by 
the Chronicler to be, in full activity. 'These were reckoned by their genealogy in 
villages, whom David and Samuel the Seer did ordain in their set office. So they 
and their children had the oversight of the gates of the House of Jehovah, the 
House of the Tabemade, by wards. « . For these Levites, the four chief porters, 
[Shallum, Akkub, Talmon, Ahiman, — where Ahiuian, may be another name for 
one of the three, Ater, Hatita, Shobai, in Neh.vii45,] were in their set office, and 
were overihe chambers and treasuries of the House of Qod. And they lodged round 
alknU the House of Qod ~ [could they .have done this in Zerobbabel's time?] -^ 
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fieeause tke diaige was upon them, and tks openinff tiiretf eiifery morning pertained: 
io them, &c Ike* lOh.ix.22, &e. 

Further, in lCh.ix.34 we read, * These dwelt at Jemsalem ; ' and then imme- 
diately follows, 0.35, ' And in Gibeon dwelt the father of Gibebn, Jehiel,' who is 
then described as an ancestor of Saul, Thus it would seem that the Chronicler is 
spealdng of very ancient Hmea, when Jemsalem and Gibeon wexe first peopled, not 
of the second peopling alter the Captiyity. 

It is true, we read in f;.3 that * in Jerusalem dwelt of the children of J^^rotro 
and Manasaeh, &;c' But there may have been some of these tribes in David's 
time, when he was king over 'all IsraeV— sincOi according to the Chronicler, 
lCh.xii.30,31, 38,800 of them came to David to Hebron, to make him king, — 
who afterwards, (in the Chronider^s view, at all events,) went to settle with 
the king at Jerusalem, when he made it his seat of government. 

The expression, * children of Solomon's servants,' Neh.xi.3, may have been used, 
by an anachronism, to denote the menial aerwinte of all kinds, whom the Chronicler 
regarded as attached to the Tabernacle in the time of David, such as those, the 
Kethinims or Gibeonites, whom Solomon gave to be bondservants, * hewers of wood 
and drawers of water,' to the Temple, lK.ix.20,21, 2Ch.viii.7,8. 

And the statement quoted above from lCh.ix.22, * These were reckoned by their 
genealogy in villages, whom David and Samnel the Seer did ordain in their set 
effice,' seems to imply that the writer is referring to the time of David. Of the 
twenty-four names of the chief men of the Levites in David's time, recorded in 
lClLxxiv.7-18, we seem to have Jehoiarib and Jedaiah, v.7, and Jachin, i;.17, re- 
peated in lCh.ix.10, and TVTaariah, f;.18 in lCh.ix.l2(Maasiai). 

233. The above, however, as has been said, is only a second- 
ary qiiestion. But we may arrive at some certain conclusions, 
as to the time at which the books of Chronicles were written, 
from the following considerations. 

(i) In lCh,iii.l7-21 we have the following genealogy, Jeco- 
niah, Assir, Pedaiah, Zerubbabel, Hananiah, Pelatiah ; so that 
this book was written after the birth of ZervhbaheVa grandson^ 
and Zerubbabel wob the leader of the expedition, which re- 
turned to Jerusalem after the decree of Cyrus, B.C. 536. 

(ii) Again in lCh.xxiz.7 we find the Peraicm coin, Daric, 
referred to familiarly, as if it had been long in use among the 
Jews. They *gave for the service of the House of God five 
thousand talents and ten thousand drams,' (darics, p^)b*i*i^). 
This coin, however, could not have been freely employed among 
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the Jews till some time after its first introduction, which is 
supposed to have been in the reign of Darius Hystaspes, b.c. 
521-486. It appears, therefore, that the Jews must have been 
for some time under Persian government, before these books 
could have been written. 

234. Hence there are many who ascribe the composition of 
the Chronicles to Ezra, who arrived at Jerusalem B.a 456. Thus 
ToMLiNB writes : — 

The t)ook8 of Ghronides are generally, and with much probability, atfributed to 
Ezra, whose book, which bears his name, is written with a similar style of ex- 
pression, and appeals to be a continwafeion of them, 

. Bather, as we have said before, the books of Chronicles are 
probably due to the same hand, w^ch wrote the books of Ezra 
and Nehemiah. And the writer, from the special interest which 
he shows on all matters which concern the Levites, and from 
the great length at which he gives the genealogies of the 
Priestly and Levitical families, and, especially, of the Levitical 
singers of the time of David, was, in all probability, himself a 
Priest or Levite, — it would rather seem, a Levite chorister y* — 
who lived after the time of Nehemiah, b.o. 409, or even, it may 
be, so late (237) as about B.O. 332. We will suppose him to 
have lived about B.O. 400, that is, nearly 200 years after the 
Captivity, and more than 650 years after the beginning of 
David's reign; and he wrote certainly, as we shall hereafter 
have occasion to remark, very decidedly from a Levitical point 
of view. 

235. It is possible, indeed, that he may have Hved in a still later age. For in 
lCluiL21-24, after the mention of the grandsons of Zembbabel, we read * the 



* The Chronicler treats of the Leritical choristers and doorkeqters, in the fol- 
lowing passages, lCh.Ti.16, &c ix.14-29, xy.16-24,27,28, xvi4-42, XTiii.6, xxy, 
zxyLl,12-19, 2Ch.y.l2, &c. TiL6, Tiii.l4, zx.19,21, xxiiL4,13,18, &c. zzix25-28,30, 
ZZX.21, &a zzzL2,ll-18, zzziY.12,13, zzxv.15. This array of passages indicates 
his partiality for these bodies, and (as an ^examination of them will show) espe- 
dally for the former. 

02 
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flons of Rephaiah, the wodm tit Aznaa, the sons of OlwdUh, thatnuB.of Slieeuiiali,' 
•nd then Shecaniah's desoendaatf ue gtTen l»r four generationfl. 

The qiieetion now ii^ with whom was thia Sheraniah oontemporaiy? Kimav 
writea,ji.292: — 

* The genealogy of David'a deaoendanta, aoeording to the moat pKobahle opimon, 
ia earned on to the iixtk generation after ZembbabeL From theae phenomena 
it appears that the writer nu^ haTe lired at the earliest in the fourth oentuiy 
before our era: they do not) howerer, forbid ns to place him at a still lower date.' 

This Tiew seems to be confirmed by the &ct that» in EEr.Tiu.2, HiLTTusH is 
mentioned, aa one of the 'sons of Dayid,' who went up with Zembbabel to 
Jemsalem, b^ 466. And in the passage of CSironides now before ns, lCShJii.22, 
we have an^ng the descendants of Zembbabel, Le. among 'the sons of DaTid,' 
Ha,ttush, the grandson of Shecaniah, and brother of that Neariah, whose grandsons 
an given as the last of the genealogy of Shecaniah*a deeoendanta above refened to, 
— probably, becanibe they were living, (thongh,, it may be, only as yonng children,) 
at the time when the author wrote, who in that case must have lived after b.c. 400. 

Some, however, maintain that^ in «.21, 'the sons of Rephaiah, &c' denote 
certain Davidic fiunilies, which the writer could not more dosely connect with those 
before named, but which may have been contemporaiy with Zembbabel, or even 
with men of earlier generations. But, as EumrDr observes, j>.293, the whole 
genealogy v.l0-21(a), 22-24, is consecutive: why, then, should we suppose it to be 
otherwise only in the latter part of v.21 ? 

The LXX read eveiywhere in tr.21, \^^ * his son,' instead of v^^ ' sons of; ' and 
BO Zuirs deduces that the genealogy is given down to 270 B.a Others assume that 
V.21 is interpolated or cormpt. 

236. For our present purpose, however, it is sufficient to 
observe, as above noted (235), that the author of the book 
of Chronicled must have been, to all appearance, a Priest 
or Levite, who wrote about B.a 400, nearly two hundred 
years after the Captivity, b.c. 588, and six hund/red and 
fifty years after David came to the throne, b.c. 1055. 

This must be borne in mind, when we coma to consider the 
peculiarities of this book, and the points in which the narrative 
differs from, and often contradicts, the facts recorded in the 
books of Samuel and Kings. We have already had occasion to 
point out some of its inaccuracies ; and we shall see, as we pro- 
ceed, further reason for believing that the Chronicler's state* 
ments, when not supported by other evidence, are fiot at all to 
be relied on. 
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237* The books of Ezra and Nehemiah cannot^ of coursoi 
have been written till after the transactions in which these 
eminent persons took so active a part. Ezra arrived at Jerusalem 
B.C. 4569 and Nehemiah's last act of reformation waa in B.a 409. 
But in Neh.xii.ll we are given the genealogy of Jaddua, who 
was High-Priest in Alexander's time^ B.C. 332. 

The book of Esther refers to events in the reign of Ahasuerucfy 
supposed by some to have been the same Artaxerxes by whom 
Ezra was sent to Jerusalem, but more probably his father 
Xerxes, who reigned in Persia from b.g. 486 to B.C. 465, from 
which we see the earliest date at which this book could have 
been written. 
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CHAPTER V. 

SiaiTS OT LATEB DATE IN THS PENTATBUOH. 

« 

238. BETUBNura now to the consideration of the Pentateuch, 
we have ahready seen reason to conclude that the account of the 
Exodus^ generally, as there narrated^ could not have been written 
by Moses, or by any one of his contemporaries. The following 
instances will tend still further to confirm the above conclusion, 
by showing, as we might expect, that the Pentateuch, as a 
whole, taking with it ako the book of Joshua, was written at a 
much later date than the age of Moses and the Exodus. 

239. (i) In E.XXX.13, xxxviii.24,25,26, as already remarked, 
we have mention made of a shekel ' after the shekel of the 
Sanctuary,' before there was, according to the story, any 
Sanctuary in existence. This is clearly an oversight, — as is 
also the command to sacrifice ' turtle-doves or young pigeons ' 
in L.xiv.22, with eoopreea reference to thei/r life m the wilder^ 
«««.,-ari8mg from a writer in a later age employing in- 
advertently an expression common in his own days, and 
forgetting the circumstances of the times which he is de- 
scribing. 

These passages show decisively the unreal character of the 
story, since in the first and last of them the phrases in question 
are put into the mouth of Jehovah Himself. The story, there- 
fore, could not have been written by Moses, or by one of his 
age, unless it be supposed that e^wch a writer could be guilty 
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of a deliberate intention to deceive. But it is quite con- 
ceivable that a pious writer of later days, (when the Taber- 
nacle or the Temple was standing,) might have inserted such 
passages in a narrative already existing, which had beei^ 
composed as a work of imagination, in the attempt to re- 
produce, from the floating legends of the time, the early 
history of the Hebrew tribes, for the instruction of an ignorant 
people. 

240. (ii) And Jehovah turned a mighty strong wesi^wiTid, 
which took away the locusts, and east them into the Bed Sea. 
E.X.19. 

For wed-wind the original Hebrew of this passage has wvnd 
of the sea, that is, of course, the Mediterranea/n Sea, from 
which westerly winds blew over the land of Ca/naan, but not 
over Egypt This expression, obviously, could not have been 
familiarly used in this way, till some time after the people were 
settled in the land of Canaan, when they would naturally employ 
the phrases, * wind of the sea,' 'seaward,' to express * west-wind,* 
* westward,' 1 K.vii25, 1 Ch.ix.24, 2 Ch.iv.4, though they had 
also other ways of expressing the west, Jo.xxiii4, 1 Ch.xii.l5, 
Is.xlv.6, It is evident that neither Moses, nor one of his age, 
could have i/nvmted this form of expression, either while wander- 
ing in the wilderness, or even when, in the last year, according to 
the story, they had reached the borders of the promised land, 
and the Mediterranean lay then actually to the west of their 
position. Still less could he have used thephrase ' wind of the 
sea' to express a westerly wind, with reference to an event oc- 
curring in the land of Egypt, where the Mediterranean lay to 
the north, and the Bed Sea to the east And the same expres- 
sion occurs in many other places of the Pentateuch, as Gr.xii.8, 
xiii.l4, xxviii.l4, E.xxvi.22,27, xxviil2, xxxvi27,32, N.ii.18,. 
iii.23, xi.31, xxxiv.6, xxxv.5, D.L7, iu.27, xxxiii.23. 

241. It may, perhaps, be said that the Hebrews retained their 
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own language, and their old forms of expression, after they went 
down to Egypt, and so used mechanically, as it were, the ivord 
^sea' for 'west,' thongh so inappropriate. If this were the 
<ynly di£5calty to be met, such an explanation might be ad- 
mitted. As it is, the phenomenon in question is but one of 
many like phenomena, as e.^. that in (}jdL6,23,27, the east- 
wind is spoken of as a parchvng wind, which, says Gessnius, — 

it oertamlj is in Palestine, but not in Egypt, whence the LXX in that plaee 
[do not express east-wind, but write merely ii^fti^Bopos, * paiched by the wind,' 
as also in £jlI3 they]* write r^os, 'soutk^tpest wind,* instead of ^Ipos, 'east- 
wind,' — 

and is very strongly suggestive of a later date of composition, 
for those parts, at least, of the Mosaic narrative in which it 
occurs. 

One of my Beviewers, indeed, {Ouardiamy Feb. 11, 1863,) 
says on this point — 

In truth, the east-wind in Egypt is ffery parching, as the trayellen and com- 
mentators passim attest^ — blowing, as it does, across the sandy steppes of Arabia^ 
a district of the driest air and soil in the world. 

But a traveller, well-acquainted personally both with Egypt 
and Syria, writes to me as follows : — 

The eof^-wind in Egypt is the reyerse of what it is elsewhere ; it is the most 
ioholesome and refreshing breeze that blows. The west and south-west winds are to 
the Egyptians — ^what the east and north-east winds are to ns — dreaded phenomena^ 



* I haTe inserted this clause in brackets, in order to supply an erident de- 
ficiency in the language of Qbsbmius, as quoted in my first edition, and which I 
here give in the original German from a MS. work of Gbsbious on the Pentateuch^ 
' Auch in Beziehung auf Agypten kommt einiges vor, welches gegen einen Augen- 
zeugen zu sprechen scheint, z.B. dass der Ostwind ein sengenden Wind genannt 
wird, G.zli.6, was es zwar in Palastina ist^ aber nicht in iigypten, weshalb auch 
die LXX an jener stelle v&ros, nicht *lpos, schrieben.' The LXX haye written 
9&ros for DnS> 'east-wind,' in seyen places, E.x.l3,13,xiy.21, N.zzxiy.15, Job 
zzxviii.24, Ps.lzsyiii(lzxvii).26, Ez.zxyiL26; in other places they represent it 
by fca^«y, Jobzxvii.21, Hos.xiil, ^cfios utubawf^ Jer.xviii.l7» Ez.xyiil0»ziz.l2» 
9os.ziii«15, vrtSyia co^wr, Joniy.8, vycvfia /S^fuov, Fsjdviii(zlyii).7. 
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242. (iii) Thou shalt pid the hUasmg upon Momd Oerizim, 
and the carae upon Mount Ebal. Are they not on the other 
e'lde Jordan^ by the way where the ev/n goeth down i/a ike 
land of the Canaanitea^ which d/weU i/a the champaign over 
againet Oilgal, beside the plains ofMorehf 'D.xL29,30. 

These words are attributed to Moses. It must seem strange^ 
however^ that Moses^ who had never been, in the land of Canaan^ 
should know all these places, and be able to describe them so 
accurately. But it is still more strange that he should know 
the name Oilgal, which, according to the book of Joshua, was 
not given to the place till the people had been circumcised after 
entering the land of Canaan. ^ And Jehovah said unto Joshua, 
This day haye I rolled away the reproach of Egypt from oflf 
you. Wherefore the name of the place is caUed Qilgal unto 
this day.' Jo.v.9. 

It is plain that the text in Deuteronomy was written at a 
later age, when these places and their names were familiarly 
known. 

243. (iv) And pursued them, unto Dcm. <T.xiv.l4. 
Jehovah showed him (Moses) all the la/nd of OUead unto 

Dan. D.xxxiv.l. 

But the place was not named Dan till long after the time of 
Moses. For we read, Jo.xix.47, *The coasts of the children 
of Dan went out too little for them. Therefore the children of 
Dan went up to fight against Leshem, and took it, and smote 
it with the edge of the sword, and possessed it, and dwelt 
therein, and caUed Leshem, Dan, after the name of Dan, thei/r 
fatherJ 

Further, in Ju.xviii, we have the whole, transaction detailed 
at length. And at the end of it it is added, 'z;.29, 'And they 
called the name of the city, Dan, after the name of Dan their 
fiEither ; howbeit, the name of the ciiy was Laish at the first*' 
Now, as we are told in v.l of this chapter, that these events 
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took place wlien ^ there was no king in Israel/ and ' every man 
did that which was right in his own eyes,* zzL25, they must 
have occurred, not only after the death of Moses, but after the 
death of Joshua. Hence the book of Joshua^ of which the 
chapter, xix, from which the above quotation is made, is tax 
integral portion, could not have been written by Joshua. 

A fortiori, the narratives in Genesis and Deuteronomy, where 
references are made to this place, and where the name, Dan^ 
occurs, not as the mere modem representative of an older name^ 
(as ^Bela, which is Zoar,' ^the vale of Siddim, which is the 
Salt Sea,' &c. O.xiv.2,3,) — in which case it might have been 
explained as being possibly a note, inserted by a later writer — 
but as a substantial part of the very body of the story^ 
cannot have been written by Moses, or by any contemporary 
of Moses. 

244. EtTRTZ admits the force of this argument, and says, iiL 
p.522: 

In i.p.2l6 1 adopted HairosTBirBSBo's explanation that the Ban of G^y.l4 and 
D.zxxiy.l was the same as the Dan-Jaan of 2Sjadv.6y and denoted a Tery different 
place from the ancient Laish. But a closer examination haa conyinced me that the 
yeiy same Dan is alluded to in the Pentateuch and 2 Samuel, as in Jo.xix.47 and 
Ju.xyiii.29. 

And so writes Kuenen, p.25 : — 

Hbkosthnbibo, in &ct, tries to maintain that the Dan here named is not the 
«ame as the place which is usually so called, but on the oontraiy agrees with the 
place which is named, not Dan, but Dan- Jaan. It is plain, howeyer, that by Dan- 
Jaan in 2S.xxiv.6, as the whole context shows, is meant the usual northem Dan, 
whateyer meaning may be attached to the distinctiye 'Jaan.' 

Eawunson, Aids to Faith, 2:>.246, can only say with Hbno- 

8TENBEBG -— 

The Dan intended may be Dan- Jaan, and not Laish. 

245. (v) And these are the kmga that reigned in the Umd 
of Edom, before there reigned a/ay kmg over the children of 
Israel. O.xxxvi.3 1 . 
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The phrase^ 'before there reigned any king over the children 
of Israel,' is here used in such a way as to imply that one king, 
at least, had reigned, or was reigning, over 'the children of 
Israel,' — that is, apparently, not over one of the separate king- 
doms of Judah or Israel, but over the ^v/rvUed people, — at the 
time when it was written. In other words, it could not have 
been written before the time of Samuel. 

HENGSTBNBRBa beUevoB that here is a reference to G.zTii.l6> xzzy.ll, where 
Abraham and Jacob receive the promise that kings shall come out of them; 
according to him the text says, ' while that promise is still nnfiilfilled, Edom has 
already had kings.' But one feels that such a genealogical list is a most nnsoit- 
able place for such a fine reference ; and besides, in the passages quoted, it is not 
said that Israel shall be goyemed by kings, bnt that Abraham and Jacob should 
have kings among their descendants, which, as regards Abraham, was actually ful- 
filled in the existence of the kings of Edom themselTes. Kubnsn, p.27. 

The fact is that HENasTENBEBO's meaning ccmnot honestly b^ 
got out of the words of the text. 

246. Eawunson writes on this point, Aide to Faith, p.2^7 : — 

The eight kings of Edom may possibly be a dynasty of monarchs interrening 
between Esau and Moses, the last of the eight being Moses' contemporary, 
as coigectured by Hayhbkick. The remarkable expression, * These are the kings 
that reigned in the land of Edom btfore there reigned any king over the children 
jof brad, may be understood prophetieaUy. Moses may have intended in the 
passage to mark his full belief in the promises made by Gfod to Abraham and Jacob, 
that 'kings should come out of their loins,' a belief which he elsewhere e]qiires8e8 
Teiy confidently, Djmi.14-20. 

There is no really valid or insuperable objection to any of these explanations, 
which may not strike us as deyeror dexterous, yet which may be true, neyertheless. 
Or the right explanation may be the more commonly received one, — that these 
words, phrases, and passages, together with a few others similar to them, are later 
additions to the text) either adopted into it upon an authoritative revision, such as 
that ascribed to Ezra, or, perhaps, accidentally introduced through the mistakes of 
copyists, who brought into the text what had been previously added, by way of 
exegesis, in the margin. Such additions conetantly occur in the case ofclassieai 
writers ; and thero is no reason to suppose that a special Ftovidenoe would interfeie 
to prevent their occurrence in the Sacred Volume. 

The soberminded in every age have allowed that the written Word, as it has 
come down to us, has tbese slight imperfections, which no more intecfere with its 
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Talae than the spots on the son detnet from his brightness, os than a Uiw mazred 
and stunted forms destroy the hannonj and beauty of Nature. 

247. The above is a specimen of the loose, superficial 
replies^ by which such difficulties as these are too often set 
aside, as unworthy of closer consideration, by men from whose 
ability and general love of truth we might have expected 
better things. 

Ans, (i) In no ease of ^7 dasneal writer would- the conjecture of inter- 
polations be allowed to such an extent, as would be necessaiy in order to get zid of 
these anachronisms in the Pentateuch. 

(ii) By those, who would maintain at all cost the authenticity and credibility of 
thu Pentateuch, of course something like the aboTe muat be said. But it is difficult 
to see how either of the above 'reconciling' processes can be seriously beliered to 
apply to some of the difficulties here noticed, as (i), (ii), (It). 

(iii) The proposal, to understand such words as these prapieHcdUy, is, in &et, 
only an euphemism for declining to understand them at all in their plain, literal, 
meaning, and for substituting something else for them. 

(iv) But these difficulties, after all, are by us regarded as only of seoondazy im- 
portance. They are not those on which' we rest the stress of our aigument. Being 
satisfied, on other sure grounds, as set forth in Part I, that the stoiy of the Penta- 
teuch has no claim to be regarded as historically true, much less as divinely ui&l- 
lible, we are not obliged to have recourse to such suppositions as the abore^ to 
escape from the conclusions, to which we should certainly be led, if we were dis- 
cussing a ' classical,' and not a ' sacred,' writer. 

248. (vi) Befaretvme m laraely when a mem went to vnr 
quire of Ood, thus he spake, ' CoTne and let ua go to the Seer^; 
for he, that is nowL caUed a Prophet (*?J, Nahi), was before^ 
time caUed a Seer (n^% Boeh). lS.iz.9. 

This being the case, it is remarkable that, throughout the 
Pentateuch and the books of Joshua and Judges, the word 
Roeh is never once used, but always NabL From this it follows 
that those portions of these books, which contain this later word, 
as QjoJl, E.vii.l, xv.20, N.xL29, xii.6, DjdiLl,3,5, xviii.15,18, 
20,22, xzxiy.lO, Ju.iy.4,vL8, can hardly have been written 
before the days of SamueL In that age the word Nabi may 
haye bejsn known, and employed by some, though Roeh was, it 
seems, the word in popular use. But in still older times^ as 
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those of Moses and Joshua, we should expect to find Roeh 
generally employed, and certainly not Nabi exdudvely. Nay, 
in 2S.xv.27, we read, *The king said also unto Zadok the 
Priest, Art not thou a Seer (Roeh)?' Hence the word Roeh 
was in use, at all events, till the latter part of David's reign, 
though, it would seem, no longer exduai/odyy as in the older 
time, since NaM was the word now commonly employed. 

In those days also or, rather, in the days of the writer of David's 
history, and in still later times, another word, nj^n, Khozeh, 
was in use for Seer, 2S.xxiv.ll, 2K.xviL13, and frequently in 
the Chronicles. We find both words in Is.xxx.10, — * which say to 
the Seers {W^^\ jRoim), See not, and to the Prophets (D^f^n, 
Ehozim), Prophesy not ? ' And in 2 Ch.xvi.7 we read of Hanani 
the Seer {Roeh) in the time of Asa. In 1 Ch.xxix.29, the three 
terms are employed in one verse, where we read of * the book of 
Samuel the Seer {Roeh), and the book of Nathan the Prophet 
{Nabi), and the book of Grad the Seer {Khozehy 

249. (vii) And the eun stood Ml, cmd the moon stayed^ 
until the people had avenged themselvea upon thei/r enemies. 
Is not this written m the book of Jasherf Jo.x.I3» 

First, it is inconceivable that, if Joshua really wrote thia 
book, he should have referred for the details of such an ex-, 
traordinary miracle, in which he himself was primarily and 
personally concerned, to another book, as the book of Jasher. , 

But in 2S.i.l8 we read, 'Also he (David) bade them teach, 
the children of Judah the use of the bow, (or * teach it,' that is, 
the song in question, * thoroughly to the children of Judah,' 
Ewald). Behold, it is written in the book of Jasher.^ 

Here, then, we have a fact in the life of David recorded in 
this same *book of Jasher.' The natural inference is, that thid 
*book of Jasher,'— which probably means the *book of the 
righteous,' that is, of Israel or Jeshurun, the righteous one^ 
the ' righteous people, that keepeth the truths' and contained a 
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number of notable passages in their history, — was written not 
earlier than the time of Dayid, and the above passage in the 
book of Joshua was written, of course, after that^ 

250. (viii) F(yr Amon is the border of Moab, between Moab 
cmd the Amorites; wherefore it ie eaid m the Booh of the 
Ware of Jehovah, 

^ What He did m the Bed 8ea, 

And m the brooks of Amon, 

And at the stream of the brooks^ 

That goeth dovm to the dwelling of Ar, 

And lieth upon the border of Moah! N.xxL13-15. 
Clearly this passage could not have been written by Moses or 
by one of his contemporaries. A writer of that age would not 
have stated in this way a fact, ' Amon is the border of Moab, 
between Moab and the Amorites,' which must have been noto- 
rious to those for whom he was writing. Nor would he have 
used this statement^ to illustrate the words of a song, which 
could only by any possibility" have just been composed, since it 
refers to events which had happened, according to the stoiy; 
onl/g a week or so before (173). In fact, the language of 
the song itself implies that the transactions at the 'brooks 
of Amon,' as well as at the Bed Sea, were long past And, 
consequently, the 'Book of the Wars of Jehovah,' which con- 
tained this song, must have been written long after the days 
of Moses. 

1251. (ix) See, he hath brought in an Hebrew unto us to 
mock us. G'.xxzix.l4. 

The Hdyrew serva/nt, which thou hast brought unto us. 
G'.xxxix.l?. 

For indeed I was stolen away out of the Umd of the 
Hebrews. G-.xL 1 5. 

There was with us a young man^ an Hebrew. Gr.sli.l2. 
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In the abovB passages, the . word ^ Hebrew ' is used in a 
familiar way, as if. it were a well-known appellation of a 
whole 396(>pZ6,-r- well-known even in Egypt — nay, as if the 
land of Canaan could already be spoken of by Joseph, as the 
* land of the Hebrews,' so as to be readily understood by the 
Egyptians with whom he was speaking. It seems plain that 
here also expressions, which were current in a later age, have 
been allowed inadvertently to slip into the narrative. 

252. (x) So also, in Deuteronomy, transactions, in which 
Moses himself was concerned, are detailed at full length, as by 
one referring to events long past, when, according to the story, 
only a very short time could by any possibility have elapsed 
since they took place, and, therefore, all the circumstances 
must have been quite fresh in the memory of those, to whom 
Moses is supposed to be speaking. See D.i,ii,iii, and especially 
such a passage as the following. 

And we took all liis cities at tHat time ; there was not a city, which we took not 
from them, threesoore cities, all the region of Aigob, the kingdom of Og in Bashan. 
All these cities were fenced with high walls, gates, and bars, beside imwalled 
towns, a great many. And we utterly destroyed theita, as we did unto Sihon, king 
of Heshbon, utterly destroying the men, women, and children, of eyeiy city. 
But all the cattle, and the spoil of the cities, we took to ourselves. And we took at 
that time, out of the hand of the two kings of the Amorites, the land that was on this 
side [on the other side] Jordan, from the riverof Amon unto Mount Hermon, — ^which 
Hermon the Sidonians call Sirion, and the Amorites call it Shenir, — all the cities 
of the plain, and all Gilead, and all Bashan, unto Salchah and Edrei, cities of the 
kingdom of Og in Bashan. For only Og, king of Bashan, regained of the remnant 
of the giants; behold, his bedstead was a bedstead of iron ; ia it not in Rabbath of 
the children o/Ammon? nine cubits wss the length thereof and four cubits tho 
|>readth of it, after the cubit of a man. D.iii.4-1 1. 

Now we have already seen (173) that only a week or two at 
the outside could possibly have elapsed since the time when 
these transactions, according to the stoiy, took place. Even if 
they had happened within the last few years, Moses could 
hardly have spoken of them as events of a bygone time in 
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this way. But, with an interval only of a few days, when they 
had hardly yet breathed from the conflict, it is absolutely im- 
possible that he should have thus addressed them» 

253. Thus it is obvious that large portions of the PentateucI^ 
including the account of the Exodus itself, (see Kx.l9, where 
the word ^ sea' is used for 'west'), must have been composed 
long after the times of Moses and Joshua. 

Further, it cannot be supposed that any later writers would 
have presumed to mix up, wUhoiU diatynctUm^ large and im- 
portant sections of history of their own composition, with: 
writings so venerable and sacred, as any must have been, which 
had been handed down from the time of Moses, and were really. 
beUeved to have been written by his hand, and, chiefly, from the 
very, mouth of Jehovah Himself. It is inconceivable that any 
pious Israelite, much less a Prophet or Priest, would have dared 
to commit an act of such profanity, under any circumstances. 
But, certainly, he could not have done so, without distinguishing 
in some way the Divine words, as written down by Moses, from 
his own. 

254. There is not, however, a single instance of any such 
distinction being drawn throughout the books of Exodus, Leviti-' 
cus, and Numbers; though in one or two places of Deuteronomy, 
xxxL30, xxxiii.l,xxxiv, the expressions imply that a later writer 
is professedly setting forth the words or acts of Moses. And 
many of the signs of a later date, which we have just been consi- 
dering, occur in passages, which must, if any, have been written, 
by Moses himself, recording the words which Jehovah had 
spoken to him. We are compelled, therefore, it would seem, to' 
the conclusion, that these passages are not of Mosaic origin, — 
that the later writer or writers did not believe in the un- 
speakably sacred character of any older documents, which may 
have come down to them, — that they did not receive them, 
as really written by the hand of Moses, and conveying, on 
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his own authority, the astonishing facts of his awful com- 
munion with God. 

255. While, therefore, it is possible, as far as we know at 
present, that laws, songs, &c., may be included in the Pentateuch, 
which are of very ancient date, and may have even been handed 
down from the times of Moses, we can scarcely suppose that they 
were written by his hand, any more than we can believe that 
the whole story of the Exodus, containing, as we have seen, 
such flagrant contradictions, could have had Moses for its author. 
In short, without anticipating here the result of closer enquiry, 
observing only that the instances above adduced occur in so 
many diflFerent places as to cover, so to speak, the whole ground 
of the Mosaic story, we are warranted ah-eady in asserting that 
the Pentateuch and book of Joshua, generally^ must have been 
composed in a later age than that of Moses and Joshua, and 
some parts of them, at all events, not earlier than the time of 
Samuel (245) or of David (249). 
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CHAPTER VI. 

ADDITIONAL SIGNS OF LATEB DATE IN THE PENTATEUCH. 

256. Besides those already produced^ however^ there are a 
number of minor indications, all pointing to the same result; 
though, perhaps, if they stood alone, an ingenious criticism 
might dispose of some of them, by suggesting that glosses of 
later writers may have crept in by accident, or may, possibly, 
have been designedly interpolated in the original text. 

257. We may notice, for instance, the frequent occurrence of 
the expression *unto this day,' in places where it could have had 
no meaning, unless the * day ' referred to was considerably later 
than the time of Moses or Joshua. 

* Jair, the son of Manasseh, took aU the country of Argob unto the coasts of 
Geshuri and Maachathi, and called them after his own name Bashan-Havoth- Jair, 
tmto this day* D.iii.l4. 

But this took place after the conquest of Bashan, t;.13, and, therefore, could onlj 
have happened (173) a few days before the death of Moses. 

'No man knoweth of his (Moses's) sepulchre unto this day* D.xsxiv.6. 

'And Joshua set up twelve stones in the midst of Jordan, in the place where the 
feet of the Priests, which bare the Ark of the Covenant, stood; and they are there 
unto this day.* Jo.iv.9. 

'Wherefore the name of the place is called Qilgal unto this day* Jo.v.9. 

'And they raised over him a great heap of stones unto this day. . . Wherefore the 
name of that place was called the valley of Achor, unto this day,* Jo.vii26. 

' And Joshua burnt Ai, and made it a heap for ever, even a desolation unto this 
day.* Jo.viii.28. So viii.29,x.27. 

' And Joshua made them that day hewers of wood and drawers of water for the 
Congregation, and for the Altar of Jehovah, even unto this day, in the place which 
He should choose* Jo.iz.27. 
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* NeTortheless, the children of Israel expelled not the Geshnrites nor the 
Maachathites ; but the Geshnrites and the Maachathites dwell among the Israelites 
unto this day! Jo.ziiilS. So xv.63, xvi.lO. ^ 

*■ Hebron, therefore, became the inheritance of Caleb, the son of Jephnnneh, the 
Kenezite, unto this day! Jo.xiv.l4. 

There are other passages in the Pentateuch, in which the 
phrase *unto this day' occurs, as Gr.xix.37,38, xxii.145 xxvi.33, 
xxxii.32, XXXV.20, xlvii.26, D.ii.22, x.8, where, however, the 
phrase might, have been used even by a writer of the age of 
Moses, as the events referred to were either ancient in his 
days, or, in the case of D.x.8, (which refers to the separation of 
the Levites for religious offices,) had taken place, according to 
the story, nearly forty years before. 

258. Again, such expressions as the following indicate a later 
date than that of Moses. 

^ And the Canaanite was then in the landJ* G.xii.6. 

* And the Canaanite and Perizzite dwelt then i/n the Icmd.^ 
Gr.xiii.7. 

These words obviously imply that, at the time when they were 
written, the Canaanite was no longer dwelling in the land, as its 
owner and lord. The Hebrew word tK,'here translated Hhen,' 
cannot possibly be rendered * already,' as some have supposed. 

Upon the above passages, Bleee, who maintains that a great 
many of the laws in the Pentateuch are not only of Mosaic 
origin, but were actually written down in the wilderness, re- 
marks as follows {EM. in das A, T, 2>.202) : — 

Some have supposed that a contrast is here meant to an earlier time, when the 
Canaanites were not yet in the land, either becanse men generally had not yet spread 
themselves over the earth, or, at all events, because the Canaanites had not yet 
taken up their position, it being assumed that formerly they had their dwelling in 
another land. Hengstenbebo explains it otherwise ; he believes that it refers 
simply to the promise, which God gave to Abraham, v.7, that He would give this 
land to his seed, so that here we have merely the contrast between the actual 
present^ and the promised future, state of things. But both these explanations 
are unnatural, and the last worse than the first A writer in the Mosaic age, even 

P 2 
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if he had befbre his eyes this Dixine promise, about the fatnre possession of the 
land by the Israelites, would haye had no indncement at all to introduce here this 
remark in such a way, at a time when this state of things, vie. that the Canaanites 
liyed in the land, still continued, and must haye been perfectly well known to all 
LffaeL The remark is only natural, if made at a time, when that state of thingt 
no longer existed, that is, q/Ker the possession of the land by the Israelites, 

259. * And when the inhabitants of the land, the Canaanites, 
saw the mourning in the floor of Atad, they said. This is a 
grievous mourning to the Egyptisins. Wherefore the name of 
it was called Abel-Mizraim, which is beyond JordanJ* G.1.I1. 

The story seems to intimate that Joseph came with the 
funeral train of his &ther to the ^ threshing-floor of Atad, which 
is beyond Jordan,' v.lO, ' and there they mourned with a great 
and very sore lamentation, and he made a mourning for his 
father for seven days ;' after which, Joseph and his brethren 
* carried into the land of Canaan ' the corpse of their father, and 
buried it ^in the cave of the field of Machpelah,' while the 
Egyptians still remained on the other side of the river. If so, 
the use of the phrase * beyond Jordan ' would imply a writer 
who lived in the land of Canaan. Jerome, however, supposes 
that the Egyptians crossed the river, and places Abel-Mizraim 
at Beth-hoglah, close to Jericho. 

But the remark above made holds good, at all events, in the 
following passages, in which the same word, "^^y?, 'beyond,' 
' on the other side,' occurs* 

'These be the words, which Moses spake unto all Israel on 
the other aide (I?y3, the E.V. has, erroneously, 'on this side") 
Jordcm, in the wilderness.' Da.l. 

^ On the other aide Jordan, in the land of Moab, began Moses 
to declare this Law.' D.i.5. 

260. On this point Bleek writes as follows, p.205 : — 

These words could only have been written by one who found himself on this side 
Jordan, and, therefore, alter the death of Moses and the possession of the land of 
Canaan. Some translate the expression ' on this side Jordan ; ' but this the usage 
of the Hebrew tongae will not allow. One might rather say that the aboTe 
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formula was a standing designation for the country east of Jordan, which might 
be used in this sense without any regard to the position of the writer. So it is 
often employed in later times. But it is most probable that this phrase first formed 
itself among the Hebrews after they were settled in Canaan, and the greater part 
of them on the west of Jordan. In that case, Moses, oi a writer of his age,, would 
not have expressed himself about it in this way, so long as he himself was on the 
eastern bank. In Deuteronomy this use of the expression is the less likely, since 
frequently, in the words of Moses, the phrase is used distinctly for the land of 
Canaan, west of Jordan, that is, on the other side from the stand-point of the 
speaker, iiL 20,25, xi.30 ; although it also stands in a speech of Moses for the eastern 
side, iii.8, and so too in the history itself iy.41,46,47,49. If, however, Moses himself 
had been the writer, who foundhimself on the eastern side, he would certainly only 
have used the expression of the land west of Jordan, the land of Canaan. 

So the expression * Transalpine Graul ' might have been used 
by a Eoman writer, when that term had become the recognised 
description of that part of Gaul, which lay on the other aide of 
the Alps with reference to the city of Bome, whether he lived 
on the North, or the South, of the Alps. But it could not have 
been so used, by a person liviTig North of the Al/pa, for the 
country lymg North of the Alps^ until the phrase had come 
into common use, and, d fortiori, not until Bome itself had 
been built, to which the reference is made. 

261. ^ And the children of Israel did eat manna forty years, 
until they came to a land inhabited ; they did eat manna, 
untU they oa/me unto the borders of the Icmd of Ccmaa/ifu^ 
E.xvi.35. 

On this passage Scott remarks as follows : — 

As Moses lived till a great part of the fortieth year was past) when Israel was 
encamped on the plains of Moab, there is no reason to say that this verse was added 
after his decease. 

But, surely, this verse could not have been written till after 
they had ceased eating manna, * on the morrow after they had 
eaten of the old corn of the land.' Jo.v.l2. Nor could it have 
been written until the Israelites were vdthi/n the Canaanite 
boundary ; since nVip, * border,' which is here used, * as in 
Gr.xxiii.9 and about ninety other passages, never means extra 
termi/n/urriy but always i/ntra terminum. 
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262. Kausoh appears to have adopted the opinion that Moses 
was able to make the statement from supernatural information, 
and writes as follows, Exod.p.225 : — 

Aooording to Jo.y.10-12, the manna ceased aftorthe transit of Uie Israelites over 
Joidan, sulfsequentlff to the death of Moses, who ooold, therefore, have made that 
statement only by Divine Inspiration^ (as Ababbamsl obsenres,) espedallj as Moses 
knew, aoootding to Njdy.33, that the Israelites would eat the manna for forty years. 

HENOSTENBEBa writos as foUows, — 

The country beyond Jordan presented at that time such abundant supplies of 
food, that the necessity for the manna altogether ceased. A continuance of the 
manna in a cultivated country would have been just as if the Israelites, when on 
the banks of Jordan, had been supplied with water from the rock. The Israelites 
would neyer have eaten it. They were tired of it in the desert For what pur- 
pose bestow a gift^ which the receivers would not make use o^ and their disgust at 
which might be foreseen? Mistakes as to Manna, Clarke s Theol. Libr.p.66l. 

Kurtz, however, reminds Hengstenbebo of Jo,v.lO-12, as 
well as of the passage before us, wherein it is stated that they 
ate the manna forty years * until they came unto the borders of 
the land of Canaan,^ which expression, ^land of Canaan,' in- 
dicates the country to the west of Jordan. 

263. ^That the land spue not you out also, when ye 
defile it, as it spued out the nations which were before 
you,^ L.xviiL28. 

This implies that the Canaanites were already exterminated, 
when these words were written. 

264. * And, while the children of Israsl were in the wilder- 
TiesSy they found a man that gathered sticks upon the sabbath- 
day.' N.XV.32. 

This, according to its natural interpretation, would seem 
to have been written when the people were no longer in the 
wilderness, that is, it could not have been written by Moses. 

265. ^The Horims also dwelt in Seir beforetime; but the 
children of Esau succeeded them, when they had destroyed 
them from before them, and dwelt in their stead; as Isro/d 
did utUo the Icmd of his possession, which Jehovah gave imto 
therru' D.ii.l2. 
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These words are a mere parenthetical interruption of the 
narrative. But, in the time of Moses, Israel had not done 
this unto the land of Canaan, which, surely, and not the 
country on the other side of the Jordan, is meant by the 

* land of his possession.' Scott says : — 

Israel had, at the time when Moses spake this, conquered Sihon and Og, and 
taken possession of their countries, as Edom had done to the Horims. 

But, plainly, the country of Sihon and Og is not what is 
meant by the expression, *the land of his possession, which 
Jehovuh gave unto them ; ' for this is indicated distinctly as 
the land of Canaan in D.iv.l, — *Now, therefore, hearken, 
Israel, that ye may live, and go in, and possess the land, which 
Jehovah the God of your fathers giveth youJ* 

266. Accordingly, Bleek observes, p.205 : — 

This pretty plainly sets forth a time, when the Israelites were already in possession 
of the land, and had abready driven out the former inhabitants, a time, consequently, 
after Moses. Very forced and unnatural is the supposition of Kosenmulleb and 
others, that the reference is to something which had even at that moment happened, 
'as Israel now is doing unto the land of its possession,' and then to think of the 
tract of land on the other side Jordan, of which they had already possessed 
themselves. 

Hengstenberg, however, j9.240, maintains that the perfect 
nfe^, *did,' in the above quotation, is a prophetical perfect, 
and so the phrase,, we suppose, must be understood to mean, 

* as Israel has done, in the Tnind of Jehovah.^ And yet the 
other perfect in the same verse, ' and the Horims d/welt (-^^^J) . 
in Seir beforetime,' indicates an event actually past ; and the 
very same perfect, n'^f^, is used in exactly the same sense in 
i;.22,29, and there plainly with reference to the past. 

267. * Which Hermon the Sidonians call Sirion, and the 
Amorites call it Sheipr.' D.iii.9. 

In David's time, and afterwards, the Sidonians were well- 
known to the people of Israel. But what could they have 
known of them in the days of Moses, that such a note as 
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this should have been inserted in the middle of a speech of 
the great lawgiver ? 

268. 'For only Og, king of Bashan, remained of tlie rem- 
nant of the giants; behold I his bedstead was a bedstead 
of iron; is it not in Babbath of the children of Ammon? 
Nine cubits (16^ feet) was the length thereof, and four cubits 
(7 J feet) the breadth of it, after the cubit of a man.' D.iiLll. 

Kurtz supposes that the king had his bedstead designedly 
made larger than necessary, in order that posterity might form 
a more magnificent idea of his stature. 

But only a very short time, according to the story (173), 
could have elapsed since the coftquest of Og. How, then, could 
his bedstead have been removed in that interval to Babbath- 
Ammon ? There was not one of his people left alive, D.iii.3, 
to bear oflf in safety this cumbrous relic of their lord. Or how 
could Moses, so soon after the event, have spoken of Og at 
all in 9uch terms as these ? 

269. It may be said, indeed, that it was not captured by the 
Israelites with the other spoils of Og, but had been taken to 
Eabbath-Ammon before the death of Og, — perhaps, captured 
by the Ammonites in some former war, or, perhaps, sent by Og 
himself for preservation. The first of these suppositions, how- 
ever, is hardly consistent with the fact that Og, at the time of 
his overthrow by the Israelites, is said to have had his * three- 
score cities, all fenced with high walls, gates, and bars, beside 
unwalled towns a great many,' D.iii.5 ; and, as to the second, 
it is very unlikely that an * iron bed ' of this kind should have 
been deemed by Og himself so valuable a treasure, as to 
have been sent to the Ammonites for safe-keeping on the ap- 
proach of the Israelites. Scott observes, — 

Either the Ammonites seized on it, or they bought it of the Israelites, and, 
carrying it to Babbah, it was there preserved as a monument of his stature and of 
Israel's victory. 

270. KuBTZ writes on this point, iiL376 : — 
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Spinoza "was of opinion that Og's bed is spoken of here, ias something belonging 
to a very remote antiquitj, and that the Israelites cannot hare known anything 
about the bed until the time of David, when l^e captured Rabbath Ammon, 
2S.xii.30. Following out the same idea, there have been several even of the sup- 
porters of the authenticity of the Pentateuch, {e.g. Calmet, Dathb, Jahn, Roshk- 
ifiJixBB,) who have pronounced the passage a gloss by a later hand. But there is 
really no ground for this. We are not told that the bed was not taken into the 
city of the Ammonites till after the death of its owner ; and, if we were, we could 
imagine many things, which would show the possibility of this having been the 
case. The moat probable supposition, however, appears to us to be, that the bed of 
Og was at Rabbah before the Israelites came into the neighbourhood at all, that is, 
during the lifetime of Og. It may be assumed as certain that the Terahite nations 
lived in a state of constant hostility to the Amorites. This being the case, it is not 
improbable that, in a war with Og, or after an invasion of the country and an 
attack upon his capital, the Ammonites may have carried off the celebrated bed of 
Og, and set it up in their capital as a trophy of victory. 

Ans, We must point again to Og's ' three-score cities,' and must ask how Moses 
could have spoken of Og in such language as this within so very short an interval 
after his conquest Eut Spinoza considers that, in David's time, when he * gathered 
all the people together, and went to Babbah, and fought against it, and took it» 
and brought forth the spoil of the city in great abundance,' 2S.zii.29,30, such an 
'iron bed' was found, — perhaps, of more moderate dimensions, — and ascribed by 
the traditions of the people to the Amorite king of old. 

At the same time even Henostbnbebq himself admits, (says Kxtbtz,) that 
* remarks like these may have been appended by Moses himself at a later period, 
when he committed his address to writing ; and therefore it is right to enclose the 
verse in brackets as Db Wbttb has done.' 

271. Again, names of places are often used familiarly, 
which could scarcely have been known to Moses, much less to 
the Israelites generally, at the time of the Exodus, some of 
which, indeed, are modem names, which, according to the story 
itself, did not even exist in the time of Moses. 

*Then Abram removed his tent, and came and dwelt in the 
plain of Mamre, which is in Hebron.' G-.xui.18. 

Yet in Jo.xiv.l5, xv.l3, we are informed that the name of 
this city, till its conquest by Caleb in the days of Joshua, was 
Kirjath'Arba, It is a mere evasion to say, as some have done, 
that the city had of old both names : the language is plain in 
Jo.xiv.l5, * The name of the city befmx wad Kirjath-Arba.' Yet 
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as observed already, if this were the (/nly difficulty to be ex- 
plained^wemighty perhaps, take refageeven in such a supposition* 
But, as it is, with so many indications of the later origin of the 
Mosaic books, we cannot doubt that this is another proof of 
the same. 

272. The same remark applies to such passages as the fol- 
lowing. 

'And he removed from thence unto a mountain on the east of 
Bethel, and pitched his tent, having Bethel on the west, and 
Hai on the east.' Gr.xii.8. 

The familiar use of the name Bethel in this passage, and in 
G-.xiii.3, in the story of Abraham's life, — a name which was not 
given to the place till Jacob's day, G-.xxviii.19, and which could 
hardly ever, if at all, have been in the mouth of Moses and the 
people of his time, — betrays the later hand of one, who wrote 
when the place was spoken of naturally by this name, as a well- 
known town. 

'And Lot lifted up his eyes, and beheld all the plain of 
Jordan, that it was well watered everywhere, even as the garden 
of Jehovah, like the land of Egypt, as thou earnest unto ZoarJ 
G-.xiii.10. 

This is supposed to have been written for the instruction, in 
the first instance, of the Hebrews in the wilderness. But what 
could they have known of the nature of the country in the land 
of Canaan, ' as thou comest unto Zoar,' G-.xix.22 ? Or what 
could Moses himself have known of it ? 

273. Sometimes, the modem name of a town or place is 
given, as well as the ancient one. 

* And Sarah died in Kirjath-Arba ; the same is Hebron in the 
land of Canaan.' G.xxiii.2. 

So ' Ephrath, which is Bethlehem,' G-.xxxv.19, * Kirjath-Arba, 
which is Hebron,' v.27. 

So again, 'Bela, which is Zoar,' G.xiv.2, 'the vale of 
Siddim, which is the Salt Sea,' v.3, 'En-Mishpat^ which is 
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Kadesh,' v.7, *the valley of Shaveh, wlucli is the king's 
dale,' v. 17. 

274. The 'king,' who is referred to in the above expression, 
* king's dale,' may have been Melchizedek, or some other of the 
ancient kings of Canaan. But it seems more probable that the 
expression points to king David, who was the first to make Jeru- 
salem the seat of government for the children of Israel. And 
so we read, 2S.xviii.l8, * Absalom, in his lifetime, had taken 
and reared up for himself a pillar, which is in the king^a 
dale.'* He would be most likely to have done this near the 
royal city. Accordingly, Josephus writes, -47i^.vii.l0.3: — 

Now Absalom had erected for himself a marble pillar in the king^s dale, two fur- 
longs distant firom Jerusalem, which he named Absalom's Hand. 

This also would accord with the statement that 'Melchi- 
zedek, king of Salem^ came out to the * valley of Shaveh,' to 
meet Abraham. For it can scarcely be doubted that Salem 
here means Jerusalem, as in Ps.lxxvi.2, ' In Salem also is His 
Tabernacle.' And it is noticeable that the name Melchizedek, 
'king of righteousness,' means the same as Adonizedeky 'lord 
of righteousness,' who is spoken of in Jo.x, as having been 
king of Jerusalem in Joshua's time. And so Josephus under- 
stands it, -471^.1.10.2. Canon Stanley, however, Sinai and 
Palestine, 39.250, supposes it to be ' the northern Salem men- 
tioned in G-.xxxiiL18, John iii.23.' 

If our view be correct, then the use of the word Salem also, 
especially as it occurs in the substance of the main story, would 
indicate a writer living in later times; since the Canaanitish 
name of the city was Jebus, Jo.xviii.28, Ju.xix.10,11, and there 
can be little doubt that the name Jerusalem, 'possession of 
peace,' was first given to it by David, after its capture by him 
from the Jebusites. 2S.V.6-9. 

275. ' Now an omer is a tenth part of an ephah.' E.xvL36. 
These words plainly imply that, at the time when they were 
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written, the *omer' had gone out of use, and was not likely to 
be known to the ordinary reader. In fact, this word * omer,' 
itjy, is found nowhere else in the Bible as the name of a 
measure. The * homer,' "W, which contained ten ephahs, 
Ez.xlv.ll, and, therefore, a hundred 'omers,' (as appears from 
the text above quoted,) was quite another vesseL 

Hengstbnbero, J9.211-213, supposes that the *omer' was 
not a measure^ but a vessel of some kind, which everybody 
carried with him for the collection of the manna, and which, 
therefore, might be used as a measure. Still, if used as a 
measure, it must have been a vessel of a certain determinate 
magnitude ; and, as Kalisch observes, £ro(ip.226, — 

Granted even that every Israelite was possessed of such an utensil, it is difficult 
to suppose that they were all of precisely the same size. 

276. So, too, in Deuteronomy, there are little pieces of in- 
formation given, about the ancient history of the land of 
Canaan, which we cannot conceive to have been spoken or 
written down by Moses, but must ascribe to the pen of a later 
archaeologist. 

* There are eleven days' journey from Horeb, by the way of 
Mount Seir, unto Kadesh-Bamea.' D.L2. 

Upon this Scott remarks : — 

This seems to have been introduced to remind the Israelites that their own mis- 
conduct alone had occasioned their tedious wanderings ; otherwise they might long 
ago have been settled in peaceable possession of Canaan, as in eleven days they 
might have marched from Horeb to the borders of the land. It does not appear 
that the march of Israel from Horeb to Kadesh-Bamea at first took up much 
time. N.z.12,13. 

One glance, however, at the connexion, in which this verse 
stands, will show that it cannot have been inserted for the 
reason assigned by Scott, but is simply a note of distance, 
which interrupts awkwardly the course of the narrative, and 
never certainly could have been introduced by Moses himself 
into the story. 
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277. Again we have the following notices of a similar kind. 

* And Jehovali said unto me, Distress not the Moabites, neither contend with them 
in battle. For I will not give thee of their land for a possession ; because I have 
given Ar unto the children of Lot for a possession. The Emims dwelt therein in 
times pasty a people greats and many, and taU, as the Anakims ; which also were 
accounted giants, as the Anakims ; hut the Modbites caU them Emims, The Horims 
also dwelt in 8eir beforetime ; but the children of Esau succeeded them* D.ii.9-12. 

' I will not giye thee of the land of the children of Ammon any possession ; be- 
cause I have giyen it unto the children of Lot for a possession. That also was ac- 
counted a land of giants ; giants dwelt therein in old tifne ; and the Ammonites 
called them Zamzummirns, a people mang, and great, and tall, as the Anakims ; but 
Jehovah destroyed them before them ; and they succeeded them, and dwelt in their 
stead; as He did to the children of Esau, which dwelt in 8eir, when He destroyed 
the Horims from before them; and they succeeded them and dwelt in their stead, 
even unto this day : and the Avims, which dwelt in Hazerim, even unto Azzah, the 
Caphtorims, which came out of Caphtor, destroyed them, and dwelt in their stead,* 
D.iLl9-23. 

278. Here again Scott says : — 

These fragments of ancient history were introduced to encourage the Israelites. 
If the Lord destroyed these gigantic people before the posterity of Lot and of Esau — 
what cause had the posterity of Abraham, Isaac, and Jacob, his chosez^ servants 
and friends, to fear the Anakims or the Canaanites ? — especially as Israel acted 
by commission fsam Grod, and had His promise as their security of success, and 
the pledge of it in His Presence, and the wonders which He had already wrought 
for them, and as they were the only nation of worshippers of the Lord, in the 
ordinances of His institution, which could be found on earth. * This is so often 
repeated, to possess the minds of the Israelites with a sense of GK)d*s Providence, 
which rules everywhere, displacing one people, and settling another in their stead, 
and fixing their bounds also, which they shall not pass without his leave.' 
Patrick. 

Again it will be plain to an unprejudiced reader that this is 
Tiot the special reason, for which these notices of ancient times 
are introduced. They occur only as pieces of interesting infor- 
mation on the points in question, without a word to intimate 
that they are expressly meant for the encouragement of the 
people. 

279. It is generally admitted that D.xxxiv, which relates 
the death and burial of Moses, must have been written by a 
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later hand. But there have not been wanting some^ who have 
maintained the contrary. 

JosEFKUS, ^ii^.iT.8.48, and Fhilo De frit. Mos. iiL39, go so far as tp ascribe the 
composition of thia section also to Moses, who wrote it, they say, in a prophetical 
spirit ; and these haye been followed by many others. However, by far the greater 
•number, who otherwise ascribe the whole Pentateuch to Moses, regard this chapter, 
as a later addition. Most earlier commentators were of the opinion that it was 
Joshua, who inserted it as a condnsion to the law-book after the death of Moses. 
But, that this section also could only have been written at a considerably later time, 
is shown at once by the expressions, v.6, * but no man knoweth of his sepulchre unto 
this dayy and f.lO, *and there arose not a prophet since in Israel like unto Moses.' 
Blebk, |>.207. 

280. But so, too, the 'blessing of Moses/ contained in 
D.xxxiii, bears on its very face unmistakable signs of having 
been inserted, at all events, — if not originally composed, — by 
a later ¥n:iter. For we read, v.l, * This is the blessing, where- 
with Moaes^ the man of Ood^ blessed the children of Israel 
before his deaths And the expressions here used, * Moses, the 
man of God,' and * before his death,' are sufficient to satisfy us, 
unless we have recourse to some forced interpretation, that this 
* blessing,' even if originally composed and spoken by Moses^ 
could not have been inserted by himself into the narrative. 

281. Also such passages as the following could hardly have 
been written by Moses himself: — 

< Moreover, the man Moses was very great in the land of Egypt, in the sight of 
Pharaoh's servants, and in the sight of his people.' E.zl3. 

' Now the man Moses was veiy meek, above all the men which were upon the &ce 
of the earth.* N.xii.3. 

* These are that Aaron and Moses, to whom Jehovah said, Bring out the children 
of Israel from the land of Egypt according to their armies. These are they which 
spake to Pharaoh, king of Egypt, to bring out the children of Israel from Egypt : 
these are that Moses and Aaron.' E.vi.26,27. 

' And, if ye have erred and not observed all these commandments, which Jehovah 
hath spoken xmto Moses, even all that Jehovah hath commanded you by the hand 
of Moses, from the day that Jehovah commanded Moses,' and henceforward among 
your generations,' &c N.xv.22,23. 
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Such passages as the above give, surely, plain signs of having 
been written by some one who lived in an age after that of 
Moses. Henostbnbbro, 39. 173-1 78, observes that the above 
laudations of Moses are in keeping with the context. This may 
be quite true, without its being therefore true that they were 
written by Moses. It would only tend to show that the context 
also was written in an age later than that of Moses. 
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CHAPTER Vn. 

WAS SAMUEL THE ELOHISTIC WRITER OF THE PENTATEUCH ? 

282. Thus in all these difiFerent ways we have a corro- 
boration of the result, to. which we had already arrived 
on quite other grottnds, viz. that the greater portion of the 
Pentateuch, at all events, — if not, indeed, the whole of it, (a 
point which we shall consider more at length hereafter,) — must 
have been written at a time later than the age of Moses or 
Joshua. 

283. But, if so, there is no one mentioned in the whole history, 
before the tvme of Samuel, who could be supposed to have 
written any part of it We have no sign of any other great 
Prophet in that age, except Deborah, nor of any * School of the 
Prophets ' existing before his time. That Samuel did occupy him- 
self with historical labours we are told expressly in lCh.xxix.29, 
— * Now the acts of David the king, first and last, behold they 
are written in the Book, of Samuel the Seer, and in the Book of 
Nathan the Prophet, and in the Book of Gad the Seer.' This, 
it is true, is from the pen of the Chronicler, and, from the ex- 
perience which we have already had of the inaccuracy of his 
data ( 1 13), we cannot rely upon his statements, when unsupported 
by other evidence. And even here, in point of fact, very little of 
David's life, and none whatever of * the acts of David da king,' 
could possibly have been written by Samuel, since he died three 
years after anointing David, and five years before David came 
to the throne of Israel. 
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284. MovEKS, however, supposes that the terms * Book of 
Samuel,' 'Book of Nathan,' &c. may only be meant to apply 
to certain portions of the present books of Samuel, viz. those 
in which the respective Prophets play a somewhat conspicuous 
part, and shade, as it were, the historical ground with their 
presence. Thus the 'Book of Samuel' may be lS.i.l-xxv.1, 
and the * Book of Nathan ' may. be the middle part of the 
narrative, 2S.vii, together with the sections before and after, i.e. 
lS.xxv.2-2S.xxiii, and the 'Book of Grad' mav be 2S.xxiv. 
This supposition is very plausible, and certainly not to be 
hastily rejected. But the ' acts of David, first and last,' are 
not contained in the two books of Samuel, but are carried on 
in lEI.i,ii; and in the first of these two chapters Nathan 
is very prominent, so that we should have to consider this also 
as a part of the ' Book of Nathan.' (See Kuenen, p.S12,) 

285, If, however, we adhere to the more usual notion, that 
these three ' Books ' of Samuel, Nathan, and Gad, were written^ 
or supposed to have been written, by the Prophets whose napaes 
they bear, then, in this mention by the Chronicler of the 'Book 
of Samuel the Seer,' we have, it may be, a sign of the activity 
of Samuel in this direction. Either the Chronicler bad actually 
seen the Book in question, or, at least, a vivid tradition may 
have come down to him of the Seer's historical labours in the 
olden time, six or seven centuries before his own- This may 
also seem to be confirmed by that other fact recorded about 
him in lS.x.25, viz. that, on the election of Saul to the royal 
dignity, ' Samuel told the J)eople the manner of the kingdom, 
and vyrote {^ in a Book, and laid it up before Jehovah.' And 
it is very conceivable that, when he gave up to Saul the reins 
of government, and, during the last thirty-five years of his life, 
— more especially, during the last twenty years, when he 'came 
no more to see Saul,' but lived retired from public life, pre- 
siding over the school of the Prophets at Bamah, where at one 
time he had David staying with him, lS.xix. 18-24, (see also 

Q 
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ld.z.5,6,) — he may have devoted himself to such labours as 
these, for the instnidioii and advancement of his people. 
In this point of view, there may be a peculiar significance 
in the language of the Prophet Jeremiah, xv.l, where he 
closely couples Samuel with Moses, — 'Then said Jehovah 
unto me. Though Moses and Samuel stood before me, yet my 
mind could not be towards this people.' See also Ps.xcix.6. 

286. In such a work as this, Samuel may have been aided by 
the ' sons of the Prophets,' who clearly must have had some 
sort of occupation, besides that of merely ' prophesying,' Le. 
probably, chanting psalms, — (see iCluxxv.l, where we read of 
* the sons of Asaph and of Heman and of Jeduthun, who should 
'prophesy with harps, with psalteries, and with cymbals,') — and 
joining in religious processions, as in lS.z.5, They could not 
have been engaged in the study of the Scriptures, as in a modem 
theological Institution, when such Scriptures, even those of the 
Pentateuch, did not yet exist, — ^at least,in theirpresentform. It is 
very possible that Samuel may have gathered in these ' Schools' 
some of the more promising young men of his time, and may 
have endeavoured to train them, to the best of his power, in 
such knowledge of every kind as he himself had acquired, — 
the art of writing, it may be, among the rest. 

287. In short, these ' Schools ' may have resembled somewhat 
a modem 'college,' where the old Seer and Patriot sought 
to impart, as he best could, the rudim^its, at least, of 
'sound learning and religious education,' in advance of the 
general spirit of the rough age in which he lived, to a class 
of choice youths, such as Nathan and Gad. For iheUr use, 
in the first instance, he may have composed, — from whatever 
resources he had at his command, — either from the traditions 
of the people, or, it may be, as far as we know at present^ even 
with the help of written documents handed down from an 
earlier time, — some account of the early history of Israel, as 
BiBDB wrote that of the Anglo-Saxons. It is, indeed, a rare 
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combination for the same person to be an historian, and, at the 
same time^ a great political character. Yet we have seen such 
instances even in our own days. And from lS.viii it would 
almost seem that Samuel was not, perhaps, a first-rate poli- 
tician ; and in the latter part of his life^ at all events, he dis- 
played less personal axstivity, and was not wholly successful in 
his government. It is possible, in fact, that, at the time when 
his sons, set up by himself as judges in Beersheba, 'turned 
aside after lucre, and took bribes, and perverted judgment,' 
lS.viii.3, Samuel may have been too closely engaged, and his 
attention too much absorbed, in such matters as these, to cor- 
rect such disorders. Among his pupils, probably, as we have 
just said, were Nathan and Gad themselves, who thus may 
have had their first lessons in the writing of history. 

288. Hitherto we have been advancing upon certain ground. 
It seems to follow as a necessary conclusion, from the facts which 
we have already had before us in Part I, that the account of the 
Exodus is in very essential parts not historically true, and, 
that, being such, it cannot possibly have been written by Moses 
or by any one of his contemporaries. We are, consequently, 
directly at issue on this point with Prof. Kawlinson, who writes. 
Aids to Faithy j9.249 : — 

The Mosaic authorship of the Pentateuch is, therefore, a thing, which, to say the 
least, has pot been hitherto disproved ; and the ingenious attempts of the modem 
reconstructive criticism to resolve the work into its various elements, and to givv 
an account of the times when, and the persons by whom, they were severally 
composed, even if they had no other fault, must be pronounced premature : for, 
until it is shown that the book was not composed by its reputed author, the mode 
and time of its composition arq not fit objects of research. 

289. But we are now entering on the field of conjecture. And 
though it will appear, as I believe, that there are very strong 
reasons for ascribing the Elohistic document, which forms the 
ground/work of these books, certainly, to the agCy and, therefore, 
probably, also to the hand^ of Samuel, yet this is a question 

Q2 
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merely of probability, and our views in this respect may be 
shown to be erroneous, and be set aside by a more sagacious 
criticism, without at all affecting the positive results, to which 
we have already arrived. For myself, at all events, it would be 
a sinful shutting of my eyes to the plain light of Truth, if I 
ventured any longer to maintain the usual opinion, as to the 
origin and composition of the Pentateuch. 

290. And, indeed, even Prof. Sawlinson is obliged to express 
his own view of the composition of the Pentateuch, as follows, 
Aids to Faiihf p.25l : — 

(i) It is not intended to assert that Moses was the original composer of aU the 
documents contained in his -volume. The Book of Genesis bears marks of being 
to some extent a compilation. Moses probably possessed a number of records, 
some of greater, some of less, antiquity, whereof under Divine guidance, he made 
use in writing the history of mankind up to his own time. It is possible that the 
Book of (Genesis may haye been, even mainly, composed in this way from ancient 
nanlitiTes, registers, and biographies, in part the property of the Hebrew race, in 
part a possession common to that race with others. Moses, guided by God's 
Spirit^ would choose among such documents those which were historically true, and 
which bore on the religious history of the human race. He would not be bound 
sUiTishly to follow, much less to transcribe, them, but would curtail, expand, adorn, 
complete, them, and so make them thoroughly his own, infusing into them the re- 
ligious tone of his own mind, and at the same time rewriting them in his own 
language. Thus it would seem that Gnosis was produced. With regard to the 
remainder of his history, he would haye no occasion to use the labours of otheis, 
but would write from his own knowledge. 

(ii) It is not intended to deny that the Pentateuch may have tmdergone an 
authoritatiye revision by Ezra, when the language may have been to some extent 
modernised, and a certain number of parenthetic insertions may have been made 
into the text. And this authoritatiye revision would account at once for the lan- 
guage not being more archaic than it is, and for the occasional insertion of paren- 
theses of the nature of a comment. It would also explain the occurrence of 

Chaldaisms ' in the text. 

(iii) It is, of course, not intended to include in the Pentateuch the last chapter 
of Deuteronomy, which was evidently added after Moses's deaths probably by the 
writer of the Book of Joshua. 

291. The above view, we must suppose, is approved, or, at 
least, is not objected to, by the Editor of ' Aids to Faith,' Arch- 
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bishop Thomson. It is needless to observe how very much even 
this view differs from the ordinary view of the composition of 
the Pentateuch. The idea of Ezra undertaking to revise^ in a 
later age, words believed to have been written down by Moses, 
and to have Divine 'authority, &c, modernising language so 
venerable and sacred, must surely seem very strange to many an 
English reader. And yet to this extent, at least, the very 
champions of the ordinary view have been diiven, by a consci- 
entious regard to what they already know, more than others, of 
the real facts of the case. 

292. As before observed (227), the present divisions of the 
Pentateuch are probably of much later date than the original 
composition, and are of no authority whatever in defining the 
limits of the different books, as if they were written a^ first in 
this form. Accordingly, we have seen already (212), that 
there is no ground for supposing that the whole of G-enesis 
was written by one person, and the whole of Exodus by the 
same, or another, author, and so on. If the Elohistic document 
was retouched, as we believe, in later days, we may expect to 
find interpolations, of longer or shorter length, occurring in all 
parts of the original narrative ; and the work, thus increased, 
may have undergone a similar process of revision and ampli- 
fication at the hands of more than one author in different ages. 
And this, in fact, we shall fiiid to have been the case. 

293. For the present, it may suffice to say, anticipating thus 
far the result of our future investigations, that the earliest, or 
Elohistic document, which is the groundwork of the whole, and 
which, provisionally and tentatively, we may ascribe to Samuel^ 
seems now to form about one half of the book of G-enesis, 
a small part of Exodus, still less of Numbers, a very small 
portion of Deuteronomy, and about the same of Joshua, — 
in short considerably less than a sixth part of the whole six 
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books. The Elohistic word ^ Shaddai,' which oociirs six tiines 
in Genesis, is found only once in Exodus, E.vi3, twice in 
Numbers, N.zxiv,4,l6, and not cU aU in. Leviticas, Deu- 
teronomy, or Joshua, — a fieu^t, which may serve to indicate 
how small a portion of these latter books belongs to the 
Elohist 
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CHAPTER Vm. 

INTKODUCTION OF THE NAME JEHOVAH. 

294. Ik the story of the Exodus we read as follows : — 

' And God spake unto Moses, and said unto him, I am Jbhotah. And / ap- 
peared unto Abraham, unto Isaac, and unto Jacob, by the Name of God Almighty 
(El Seaddai); but by my Name Jehovah was I not known to them. And I have 
also established my coveiiant with them, to give them the land of Canaan, the land 
of their pilgrimage, wherein they were strangers. And I haye also heard the 
groaning of the children of Israel, whom the Egyptians keep in bondage ; and I 
have remembered my coyenant. Wherefore say nnto the children of Israel, I am 
Jehovah. And I will bring you out from under the burdens of the Egyptians, 
and I will rid you out of their bondage, and I will redeem you with a stretched-out 
arm and with great judgments. And I will take you to me for a people, and I will 
be to you a God. And ye shall know that I am Jehovah your God, which 
biingeth you out from under the burdens of the Egyptians. And I will bring you 
in unto the land, concerning the which I did swear to give it, to Abraham, to Isaac^ 
and to Jacob ; and I will give it to you for an heritage. I am Jehovah.' E.vi2-8. 

295. The above passage cannot^ as it seems to me, without a 
perversion of its obvious meaning, — the meaning which would be 
ascribed to it by the great body of simple-minded readers, who 
have never had their attention awakened to the difiBculties, in 
which the whole narrative becomes involved thereby, — be ex- 
plained to say anything else than this, that the Name Jehovah 
was not known at all to the Patriarchs, but was now for the 
first time revealed, as the Name by which the God of Israel 
would be henceforth distinguished from all other Gods. 

So Prof. Leb admits, who in his Hebrew Lexicon explains 
the word Jehovah to be — 

the most sacred and unalienable name of Gk)d, unknown, however, to the Patri- 
archs ; it is not, therefore, more ancient in ail probability than the time of Moses, 
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And BO JosEFHUS writes^ ^7i^.iL 12.45 — 

Wliei«fore God dedared to him (Moses) His holj Name, which had never been 
discoyered to men before. 

296. But then we come at once upon the contradictory fact, 
that the Name Jehovah is repeatedly used in the earlier parts 
of the story^ throughout the whole book of Crenesis. And it is 
not merely employed by the writer^ when relating simply, as an 
historian^ in his own person^ events of a more ancient date, in 
which case he might be supposed to have introduced the word, 
as having become, in his own day, after having been thus 

I revealed^ familiar to himself and his readers ; but it is put into 
the mouth of the patriarchs themselves, as Abraham, xiv.22, 
Isaac^ xxvi.22, Jacob, xxviii.l6. 

297. Nay, according to the story, it was not only known to 
these, but to a multitude of others, — to Eve, iv.l, and Lamech, 
V.29, before the Flood, and to Noah, after it, ix.26, — to Sarai, 
xvi.2, Rebekah, xxvii.7, Leah, xxix.35, Eachel, xxx.24, — to 
Laban also, xxiv.31, and Bethuel, xxiv.50, and Abraham's 
servant, xxiv.27, — even to heatheaa^ as Abimelech, the Philis- 
tine king of Gerar, his friend, and his chief captain, xxvi.28. 
And, generally, we are told that, as early as the time of Enos, 
the son of Seth, * then began men to call upon the Name of 
Jehovah,' iv.26, though the name was already known to Eve, 
according to the narrative, more than two centuries before. 

298. The recognition of the plain meaning of E.vi.2-8, such 
as that quoted above from Prof. Lee, (a writer of undoubted 
orthodoxy,) would be enough at once to decide the question as to 
the Mosaic authorship of the Pentateuch. If the Name originated 
in the days of Moses, then Moses himself, certainly, in writing 
the story of the ancient Patriarchs, would not have put the 
Name into their mouths, much less into those of heathen men, 
nor could he have found it so ascribed to them in an older 
document. Prof. Lee's view, therefore, would require us to 
suppose that, if Moses wrote the main story of the Exodus, 
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and of his own awful communications with Grod^ as well as the 
Elohistic portions of Grenesis, yet some other writer must have 
afterwards inserted the Jehovistic passages. But then it is in- 
conceivable that any other writer should have dared to mix up, 
without any distinction^ his own additions with a narrative so 
venerable and sacred, as one which had actually been written by 
the hand of Moses. The interpolator must have known that 
the older document was Tiot written by Moses, and had no such 
sacred character attached to it. 

299. The ordinary mode of * reconciling ' these discrepancies 
is exhibited in the following passage from Kurtz, ii.p.l01 : — 

It is not expressly said that the Name Jehovah was unknown before the time of 
Moses, but merely that, in the patriarchal age, God had not revealed the fulness 
and depths of His Nature, to which that Namb particularly belonged. 

And so writes Kalisch, E.vi.2j3 : — 

The only possible explanation is that already alluded to, — 'My Name Jehovah has 
not been understood and comprehended by the Patriarchs in its essence and depth,' 
— although it was, even in this time, abready occasionally mentioned. 

But this is, evidently, an assumption made only to get over a 
difficulty. If Abraham made use of the Name Jehovah at all, 
then Grod was known to him in some measure — in, some sense 
or other — by that Name, if not known so perfectly as by the 
Israelites in later days. If the Patriarchs employed the Name 
at all, it could scarcely have been said, ^ I appeared unto them 
by the Name, El Shaddai ; but by my Name, Jehovah, was I 
not known to them,' and surely not when we read such words 
as these : — 

* Abram believed in Jehovah, and He counted it to him for righteousness. And 
He said unto him, I am Jehovah, that brought thee out of Ur of the Chaldees, to 
give thee this land to inherit it.' G.xv.6,7. 

* I am Jehovah, the God of Abraham thy father, and the God of Isaac ; the land, 
whereon thou liest, to thee wiU I give it, and to thy seed, &c. And Jacob vowed 
a vow, saying, If GK)d will be with me, &c. then shall Jehovah be my God,* 
G.xxviii.13-21. 

* Gt>d of my father Abraham, and God of my father Isaac, Jehovah, which 
saidst unto me, &&' G.xxxii9. 
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Could Abram have believed in Jehovah, and God Himself 
have declared this Name to Abram, and yet Abram after all be 
said not to ^ know God ' by this Name ? 

After such words as the above, it appears to be a mere 
straining of the plain meaning of the Scripture, in order to 
escape from an obvious contradiction, to assign such a sense, as 
KuBTZ and Kausch and many other able commentators do, to 
th^ word * know ' in this passage of the Exodus. 

300. Like the other contradictions, however, which appear in 
the accounts of the Creation and the Deluge, the whole is 
easily explained, when we know that different writers were con- 
cerned in composing the narrative of the book of Genesis. 
Wherever the Name Jehovah is put into the mouth of any person 
throughout this book, the writer is the Jehovist. The Elohist, 
as has been said, never uses it at all, even when narrating £su^ 
of history in his own person : much less does he allow it to be 
uttered by any one of the personages, whose story he is telling. 

Thus in G.xlvi.1-3, where God appears to Jacob, we find it 
written : — 

* And Israel took his journey "with all that he had, and came to Beersheba, and 
offered sacrifices unto the Elohim of his father Isaac And Elohim spake unto 
Israel in the visions of the nighty and said, * Jacob, Jacob.' And he said, ' Here 
am 1/ And He said, * / am Elohimf the Elohim of th^ father* ' 

Compare the Jehovistic passage, xxviiLlS : — 

'And, behold, Jehovah stood above it, and said, *I am Jehowih, the Elohim of 
Abraham thy fat her , and the Elohim of ZboocJ ' 

So, too, in G.xlviii, where Jacob blesses Manasseh and 
Ephraim, and especially in i;. 15, 16, where he accumulates, as it 
were. Divine titles, — 

* God, before whom my fathers, Abraham and Isaac, did walk, the Gk)d which 
fed me alL my life long unto this day, the Angel which redeemed me from all evil, 
bless the lads,* — 

and where the writer could hardly have failed to have put the 
word Jehovah in the patriarch's mouth, if he had supposed it 
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known to him, it does not once occur. In fact, the Elohist 
never uses the Name, Jehovah, in his narrative, till after he 
has explained its origin in E.vi, or, perhaps, as we shall 
see presently, in E.iii, — just as he never uses the name 
Abraham, Sarah, or Israel, till after he has recorded the story 
of the change of the original name in each case, xvii.5,15, 
xxxiL28. 

301. So, too, in all the Elohistic portions of the book of 
Genesis, in some of which a multitude of names occurs, and 
many of them compounded with the Divine Name in the form 
El, there is not a single one compounded with the Name 
Jehovah, in the form either of the prefix Jeho or t/b, or the 
termination JoA, both of which were so commonly employed in 
later times. Thus there are thirteen names in Gr.v, sixteen in 
G-.xi.lO-32, fifteen in Gr.xxii.20-24, thirty-three in Gr.xxv.1-15, 
seventy in Gr.xlvi, in all one hundred and forty-seven names ; 
and in the last of these passages we have IsraeZ, Jemu^, 
JahleeZ, MachieJ, Jahzee! ; but m Tiot a ai/ngle instance is amy 
of these names compounded with the word Jehovah. 

302. Again, in N.i.5-15, among twenty-four new names, 
there are nine compounded with Elohim, — ^izur, ShelumieZ, 
NethaneaZ, Eliah^ ^Jishama, GramalieZ, Pagi^Z, J^iasaph, DeueJ, — 
not one with Jehovah. Again, in the list of spies, N.xiiL4-15, 
out of twenty-four other new names, four are compounded 
with JFZohim, — Graddiei, AmmieZ, MichaeZ, GeueZ, — none with 
Jehovah. And in the list of those, who are to divide the land 
by lot, N.xxxiv. 19-28, we have seven other names compounded 
with El, — Shemue^, i?!idad, Hanni^^, Kemue2, ^{izaphan, PaltieJ, 
PedaheZ, — TioTie with Jehovah. Also in Jo.xv we have six names 
of towns compounded with El, — JabneeJ, EabzeeJ, JokteeZ, 
Jezree!, ^^toled, i?Ztekon, — besides the man, Othni^Z, but not 
one with Jehovah. 

303. Some of the passages just quoted are, undoubtedly. 
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Elohifitic ; others may be, and in fact^ as we shall see hereafter, 
are, most probably, Jehovistia But, however this may b^ the 
argument derived from them is decisive against the historical 
veracity of those portions of G-enesis, which represent the name 
Jehovah as being all along as familiar in the mouths of men, 
even of heathen men, as the word Elohim. They do more 
than this. They suggest also that even m the Ume of the 
Jehovistj if he lived in a later age than the Elohist, the word 
Jehovah was Tiot m very ^ommon use among the people, so as 
to be frequently employed in the composition of the names of 
their children. Otherwise, as he has introduced this Divine 
Name so freely from the first in his narrative, without ap- 
parently perceiving the incongruity which he was committing^ 
we might expect that he would have just as inadvertently have 
introduced, here and there, such names as were common in his 
own time, compounded with Jehovah. 

304. The above is said, assuming that it has been already 
sufficiently shown that there is no reason to suppose that the 
details of the story of the Exodus, including the lists of names, 
&c., are historically true. Otherwise, it might,, of course, be 
argued that the very fact, that no such Jehovistic names occur 
in the whole narrative, is itself a strong indication of the 
truthfulness and historical reality of the record. But then 
how can the absence of such names be reconciled with the 
statement that in the time of Enos, men ^ began to call upon 
the name of Jehovah,' or with the perfect familiarity with that 
name which, according to the Jehovistic portions of Grenesis, 
existed in all ages ? If so many names were formed, before the 
time of Moses, compounded with El^ how is it that not one, 
throughout the whole book of Grenesis, is compounded with 
Jehovahy on the supposition that this Name was known and 
used so freely from the first ? In fact, if only one such name, 
e.g. Jochebed, really existed in the age before Moses, it is 
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obvious that it would only have been a type of a multitude of 
others, which must have been in use in those days, but of which 
we find no sign in the Pentateuch. 

305. As it is, there are only two names of persons throughout 
the whole Pentateuch and book of Joshua, which are compounded 
with Jehovah, viz. that of «7bshua himself, (of whom it is expressly 
recorded, N.xiiLl6, that Moses changed his name from Oshea to 
Jehoshua,) and, probably, that of t/bchebed, the mother of 
Moses. But the very fact of the occurrence of this latter name, 
as a solitary instance of the forms so common in later days 
being used in these early times, is itself a very strong indication 
that the passages in which it occurs, E.vL20, N.xxvi59, may be 
interpolations, the product of a later age than that even of the 
Jehovist. We shall find this suspicion confirmed as we proceed. 
For the present, it will be enough to say that it seems very 
strange that, if the names of th^ father and mother of Moses 
were known to the writer of the account of his birth in E.ii, 
they should not have been there mentioned at the first, instead 
of its being stated quite vaguely, * There went a man of the 
house of Levi, and took to wife a daughter of Levi.' 

306. Very different is the result, however, if we examine the 
Chronicles, and quite in consistency with what we have observed 
already of the character of this book. Here we find Azaxiahy 
lGh.ii.8, in the third generation from Judah. Nay, the wife of 
Judah's grandson, Hezron, who went down with Jacob into 
Egypt, is AbmA, ii.24, and Hezron's grandson is Ahijah, ii.25, 
and Judah's grandson is BeaiaA, iv.2, and another of his early 
descendants is Jonathan, ii.32. So Issachar's grandson, is 
BephamA, vii.2, and his great-grandson, Izrahiah, and his sons, 
Ohsuiiah, Joel, lahiah, v.3 ; and Benjamin's grandson is Ahiah, 
v»S ; and among the descendants of Levi we find Joel, xxiii.8, 
BehabioA, t;.17, Jeriah and AmarioA, i;.19, and JesioA, t;.20. 
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probably in David's time^ Jesiah's son Zecharia^.^ xxiv.25, and 
Jsaaiahy t;.27 ; and we have actually Bithiah, the daughter of 
Pharaoh, iy.18, apparently the Egyptian king. So among the 
ancestors of Samuel himself are Jbel, Azajciah, ZephanmA, yi36, 
which^ however^ appear as Shaul^ Uzziah, Uriel, in t;.24 ; and 
among those of Asaph and Ethan, David's contemporaries, are 
seven others, whose nam^ are compounded with Jehovah. 

307. In short, such names abounded in these early days, 
according to the Chronicler, just as freely as in later days, from 
the age of Jacob's great-grandchildren downwards. Before that 
age no such names are given even by the Chronicler ; while, 
among the hundreds of names mentioned in the Pentateuch 
and book of Joshua, down to the time of the Conquest of 
Canaan, there are only two names of this kind, Joshua 
and Jochebed. It is scarcely possible to. doubt that the 
Chronicler has simply invented these names. He has, appa- 
rently, copied the earlier names from the Pentateuch itself, 
down to the age of Jacob's grandsons, and a few of their 
children. But there, it would seem, his authority failed 
him, and for the rest he had to draw upon his own re- 
sources; and, accordingly, he has inserted many names 
compounded with Jehovah, which were familiar to himself in 
later days. 

308. In fact, the argument obviously stands thus. Either 
the Name Jehovah was first revealed, according to the story, in 
the time of Moses, or it was known long before that age, from 
the very first, — from the time of Eve, Q-.iv.l, or of Enos, when 
*men began to call upon the Name of Jehovah,' G'.iv.26. If, then, 
it was first made known in the time of Moses, how can we account 
for so many names appearing in the Chronicles, of persons who 
lived before that age, which are compounded with Jehovah, to 
say nothing of the Name itself being so freely put into the 
mouths of all kinds of persons, in the Jehovistic portions of 
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the book of Genesis ? If^ on the other hand, the statements 
in G.iy.1,26, are true, then, as names compounded with Elohim 
were common enough, how is it that none are found com- 
pounded with Jehovah till more than two thousand years after 
the time of Enos, appearing first, but then, according to the 
Chronicler, as plentifully as in far later times, in the age of 
Jacob's great-grandchildren ? 

309. If, indeed, such names had first appeared after the 
time referred to in E.iii,vi, we might have supposed that 
then, by the republication of the Name, a firesh impulse was 
given to its being freely used among the people. But the 
Chronicler's data forbid such a supposition. According to him, 
the name first began to be used freely, and then it was used 
very freely, in the composition of names, among Jacob's great- 
grandchildren, while they were, we must suppose, miserable 
slaves in the land of Egypt. However, the fictitious character 
of the Chronicler's statements is suflSciently shown by the fact, 
that in the very age, in which he gives so many of these names, 
the Pentateuch and book of Joshua, amidst their numerous ad- 
ditional names, furnish not one of this kind, except, as before, 
Joshua and Jochebed. 

310. It should be observed that the inference, which may be 
fairly drawn from the fact above stated is two-fold : — 

(i) That those portions of the Pentateuch and book of 
Joshua, from which the above Elohistic names are quoted, were 
composed before the name Jehovah had been long in such 
familiar use, so as to be freely employed in the formation of ' 
Proper Names ; 

(ii) That they were, probably, not written in the later ages, 
to which many eminent critics are disposed to assign them, — 
were not written, for instance, after the age of Solomon, or 
even after the latter part of David's life, when Proper Names 
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compounded with Jehovah began to be common, as the 
history shows, and, therefore, they would most likely have 
crept into the text. Thus we have David's sons, Adoni^'o^ 
and ShephattaA, 2S.iii.4, Jedidiah, Solomon's other name, 
xiL25, Jbnadab, David's nephew, xiii.3, Jbnathan, the son 
of Abiathar, , xv.27, Bensdah, JeAoiada, and JeA^oshaphat, 
xx.23,24, another BenaiaA, /onathan, TJriaJi the Hittite, 
xxiii.30,32,39. 
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CHAPTER IX. 

THE DERIVATION OF THE NAME MORtAH. 

311. There is, however, one word in Genesis, the name of 
a place, ^Tf^'^9 MoriaJij G-.xxiL2, which appears at first sight to 
be compounded with Jehovah. HENOSTENBERa, i.274-277, in- 
sists very strongly on this point; and, for the sake of the 
Hebrew student and critic, we must consider his arguments 
at length. 

For the ordinary reader, however, it will be sufficient to 
observe as follows: — 

(i) This is the only instance in the whole book of Genesis, 
where any name of pl^e or person is (apparently) compounded 
with the name Jehovah ; it is, therefore, highly probable from 
the first, that the derivation maintained by HsNasxENBERa may 
be erroneous. 

(ii) It is moat urdikdy that, this place was generally known 
— (as the Divine command in t;.2, < Get thee into the land of 
Moriah,' evidently implies) — known, therefore, to the idola- 
trous Ganaanites, — by a name compounded with Jehovah, 
when there is not a single other instance, in the whole 
Bible, of the existence of aTVother name, so compounded, va 
that age. 

(iii) It is vmposaible that the place could have been already 
known familiarly as 'Moriah,' which means, according to Hench 
STBNBERa, ' appearance of Jehovah,' before that very ' appearance 

B 
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of Jehovah ' took place, described in the story^ G-.xxii, to which 
the giving of the name itself is ascribed. 

(iv) It is shown below, on critical grounds, that the word 
in question, nffiD, cannot be formed as Hengstenbebg sup- 
poses. 

(v) It is also shoMm below that there is no real ground for 
the identification of the mount of Abraham's sacrifice with the 
Temple Hill at Jerusalem, the hill of ' Jehovah's appearance ' 
to David, 2Ch.iii.l, the assumption of which identity is one of 
the main supports of HENGSTENBEBa's argument. 

(vi) The reader is referred to Chap. X for the reasons which 
lead us to identify the mount of Abraham's sacrifice with Mount 
Gerizim. 

312. We proceed now to consider the arguments of Heno- 
STENBERG seriotvin. 

(i) * Although in Genesis ihe composition of Proper Names with El is throngh- 
ont predominant (\)f — (which indicates that the knowledge of Jbhotah was yet 
feeble and vacillating, that men did not yet properly venture to associate Him, the 
High and Holy One, with earthly things, and satisfied themselves with what was 
constant and invariable, rather with the lower and more general names of God, 
(such as Elohim,) which corresponded to the general and prevailing state of re- 
ligious knowledge and sentiment^) — yet, at least, there is one Proper Name, which 
indisputably is compounded with Jbhovah, viz. Moriah, precisely that» in which 
the * Jbhovah' could with least propriety be wanting, whether we look at the first 
great event, by which the place was consecrated in the Patriarchal life, or keep 
in view the later historical developement' 

Ans. I reply, generally, as above, that the introduction of el, in Proper Names 
compounded with the name of the Deity, is not merely the predominant, but the in- 
variable, usage, throughout the book of Genesis, in a multitude of instances, both 
of persons and places ; and, therefore, it is a priori exceedingly improbable that 
this single name should form an exception to the universal rule. It is also, as said 
above, highly improbable that, in that age, at aU events, when names generally 
were not so compounded, the place in question should have been commonly knoum, 
(as is implied by the command given to Abraham, * Get thee into the land of 
Moriah,') — ^known, therefore, to the Canaanitee, as well as to Abraham, — by a 
name compounded with the name Jehovah. 

(ii) ' That the name was first formed on the occaidon of the event mentioned in 
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G.zzii, is ezpresslj stated in i;.14 ; so that the use of it in v,2 mnst be considered 
as proleptic (!) ' 

An8. That is to say, according to Henostbmbbbo, when God Almighty said to 
Abraham, ' Get thee into the land of Moriah,' He, the Diyine Being, used the 
name, Moriah, proUpUcaUyl He commanded Abraham to go to a ^^lace, which teas 
not yet called by the name by which He called it/ 

But^ in point of fact, t;.14 does not ' expressly state ' that the name ' Moriah ' 
was formed on this occasion. It says, * Abraham called the name of that place 
(not Moriah, T\^D, but Jehovah-Jireh, n^l^ n)^^ *oi^h expreee reference to the 
proverbf * As it is said. In the Mount of Jehovah it (or He) shall be seen (nK*!^.).' 

(iii) ' The name is compounded of H^p* ^^^ Hophal participle of the verb 
HM*^ and ^S an abbreviation of n^nS and means literally *the shown of 
Jehovah ' » * the appearance of Jehovah.' This derivation is supported by the only 
admissible etymology, joined with the demonstrable falsehood of any other. The 
Hophal of the verb nK*1 occurs in the Pentateuch four times, and nowhere else, 
and certainly in the sense of * betny caused to see,* viz. E.xxv.40, riK'ipy zxviSO, 

fy^;j, L.3dii.49, njc'jpi, D.iv.36, n^'^r^-' 

Ans, It is difficult to see how the Hophal participle of nfiO can possibly have 
the meaning assigned to it by Hhnostenbebg, viz. 'the shown {^the appear- 
ance) of Jehovah,' or the kindred meaning proposed for it by Knobel, (Crenesis, 
^.174,) ' the shown of Jehovah' — 'the place which Jehovah has shown.' In the 
first three of the four instances above quoted, in which the Hophal of this verb is 
used, it is employed in the sense, which it ought regularly to have, of 'being made 
to see'; and, most probably, it is to be taken in the same sense in the fourth 
instance, L.xiii.49, with a peculiar use of the particle HKf prefixed to a nomi' 
native, asin Gjcvii5, E.x.8, L.x.18, thus }r7bLl"n($ nM*in)> 'snd the Priest shaU 
be shotim it = shaU be made to see it' 

Besides, the derivation proposed by Henostbnbhbo, viz. n^nM*)p » n^to> 
is inadmissible. It will be observed that in each of the above four instances the 
characteristic radical, ^, of the verb n^ is not wanting. It could not have been 
omitted in a word compounded of the Hophal of fiM*! and |:|^. 

On this point H. says : ' The trifiing (!) deviation from the common form of the 
participle in Hophal has been sufficiently justified by Fuixbb, Misc, Theol, ii.l4.' 

On referring to Fullbb (Camd. Un, Lib. ii.27,30) I find that he gives no 'justi- 
fication' whatever for the omission of this K* His words are 'then by some kind 
of contraction ^ is struck out' (tum per contractionem quandam eliditur ^). 

[H. then proceeds to show the ' demonstrable falsehood of any other derivation.' 
But, as we do not profess to be able to give with certainty the true origin and 
meaning of the word, we need not consider at length this part of his argument. 
He proceeds, however, as follows.] 

B 2 
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(iv) ' This derivation and meaning of the name is alluded to in 2Ch.iiil, * Then 
Solomon began to build the House of Jehovah at Jerusalem in Mount Moridk, 
where He appeared (HK*!)) to David his £ither/ Comp, lClLxd.16, 'And he 
saw (K^l) the angel of Jehovah,' and 2S.zziv.l7» *when he saw (^flk^) the 
angeL' The name Moriah hact been revived under David: the 'appearance of 
Jehovah/ of which it was a memorial, had been repeated to him. On this account 
Solomon chose exactly this spot for the Sanctnaiy of Jehovah.' 

Ans, It is possible that the Chronicler may have made the jfidse etymology, 
which H. ascribes to him, of deriving n**?toi the name of the Temple Hill, from 
the verb t\\K\ with reference to Jehovah's ' appearing' to David. But the LXX 
version seems to imply the contrary, since it reads in 2ClLiiil, hf 5p€i rod 'Afutpla^ 
* in the mount of Amoria^' and the Syriac also has * the mountain of the Amorites.' 
Yet, however this may be, it would still be impossible that the place of Al»aham's 
sacrifice should have been called * Moriah,' if that word means * the appearance of 
Jehovah,' three days, at least, J)efore Jehovah appeared to Abraham, Gj3di2,4. 

(v) ' This derivation forms the basis of the passage in G.zxiil4, *And Abraham 
called the name of the place Jehovah- Jireh, (HM*)^. T{ff\\t Jehovah will see), as it 
is said to this day, In the mount of Jehovah He wiU be seen* The name of the 
place, in its peculiar form, occurs in «.2, and is assumed to be universally 
known.' 

Ana, No doubt, the name, n^^^. H^H!* Jehovah-Jireh, is derived from the verb 
nM*], * to see,' with express reference to the words of Abraham in vA, * GKkL will 
provide for Himself (lit eee for Himself v'HM'^^.) the lamb for a burnt-offering.' 
But this does not show that any connection exists between T\*^D in v.2 and TiVTi, 

▼ T T 

or that the place could have been called the ' appearance of Jehovah,' and Uus 
name be used freely by Jehovah Himself, as a name ' universally known,' before 
that ' appearance ' took place, in consequence of which the name itself is supposed 
by H. to have originated. 

(vi) 'For this reason an explanatoiy paraphrase is substituted for it in 
n^T T\\T\y, and in such a case, throughout Genesis, it is usual to give not a 
strict etymological derivation, but only an allusion to the etymology. That God's 
'seeing' here, where it is mentioned with reference to v.S, 'Qod will provide 
(^(P^ 'will see') for Himself,' is only so fiir noticed as it is inseparably con- 
nected with his 'being seen' or 'appearing,' the following words prove, 'As it is 
said to this day, &&' The hope of the futwre appearing rests upon the certainty 
of the present appearing. On Moriah, the place of Gbd's appearing. He has 
api^eared; and there, fiuth hopes. He wU manifest Himself for the future.' 

Ans, Evidently t;.14 contains a proverb which was current in the writer's day, 
the general meaning of which is that, in the time and place of need, God's care 
wiU be manifested for the obedient soul, that steadily pursues the path of faith 
and duty. The LXX translate h rf ipt^-KOptos &4>9fi, ' in the mount the Lord 
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mis seen/ that is, they appear to hare read ilKT. fl^n^. ^3i — ' in the mount (i. e. 
in the extreme pinch of difficully) Jehoyah shall be seen '«' Man's extremity is 
God's opportmiily.' Indeed, from the reference which is here made from the name 
to the proverb, we should rather expect the same form of expression to occur in eaxAi, 
so that in the latter 'inH will stand by itself, and nin^ be taken as the subject of 
the yerb nfeTlS as it is in the former, and this is what we find in the IjXX ver- 
sion. Still, howeyer, the agreement is not quite complete ; since, as the present 
Masoretictext stands, (which expresses also the reading of the LXX,) we haye in the 
name, n^')\ ifi^J* ^"^^ ^ ^® properb, riHt"!^ TlitW the yowel-points of the yerb 
being different in the two cases, while the consonants are the same. Tuch 
{Genesis, ji.394) suggests that the original writer meant n^jIT to be read in both 
cases, but he supposes that the yowel-points haye been changed in the name, so as 
to refer it to the expression in t;.8. Is not the contrary, however, more pro- 
bable, yiz. that the writer meant nM*!^ to be read in both cases» by which the 
reference is made at once to v,S ? Only, on either supposition, the change in 
the yowel-sounds must have been made at an early age, ];>efore the LXX tranedation 
was made. 

In this proverb, however, there is no kind of prediction, that in that particular 
mount, at some future time, vis. the days of David, there should be a second re- 
markable ' appearance of Jehovah.' 

(vii) ' Thus the expression, ' as it is this day,' is to be regarded as a prophetic 
anticipation, on account of E.xv. 17, where this anticipation, the hope of a future 
and more glorious revelation of Gk)d upon the site of the former, is yet more 
dearly expressed, — ' Thou shalt bring them in, and plant them in the mountain of 
Thine inheritance, in the place, Jehovah, which Thou hast made for Thee to dwell 
in, in the Sanctuary, Jehovah, which Thy hands have established.' Abbk-Ezba.'s 
and BosHNMiJLLBB's interpretation of the ' mountain [of Thine inheritance],' as 
the 'mountainous land of Canaan,' deserves no attention. That the mount Moriah, 
as the place which Jehovah would choose hereafter for the habitation of His Name, 
is intended, the two following clauses show plainly enough.' 

Ans. It is by no means plain that mount Moriah is intended throughout the 
verse in question. On the contrary, it would rather seem that there is a gradual 
narrowing of the holy circle, in which G^d's Presence was specially to be mani*> 
fested, from the whole land of Canaan, the ' mountain of GK>d's inheritance,' (comp. 
Jo.xLl6, ' the mountain of Israel and the valley of the same,') which was holy, 
to the 'more holy' City, 'the place which He would choose to dwell in,' and the 
< most holy ' Sanctuary. 

But, supposing with Hbnostbkbbbg that the Temple is referred to throughout^ 
and that the 'mount' here mentioned is mount Moriah, there is not the least reason 
for regarding this passage as referring to the fulfilment of thr (supposed) pre- 
diction in 0.xxiil4. 
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(viii) ' It might, to be sure, be ERud, on the other hand, that the author had 
transferred to the patriarchal times a name of later origin. But this objection 
would only haye force, if other decisive reasons rendered it necessary to fix the 
origin of the name Jehovah in a later age. Thus much maj be inferred with cer- 
tainty, from the occurrence of the name Moriah, that the writer never imagined a 
later origin of the name Jehovah. And, with his authority on our side^ we need 
not be alarmed at every slight attack.' 

Ans, There is, as it seems to me, 'decisive' proof of the later origin of the 
name Jehovah, and proof also that the name was not in common use — if in use 
at all — before the time of the Elohist Still we cannot, in accordance with our 
view, assimie that, in the passage now before us, a later name has been trans- 
ferred by the writer to patriarchal times; because the greater part of Gjodi, 
including i;.2, which contains the name Moriah, is, undoubtedly, as we shall see, 
due to the Elohist, and he could not have employed in this way a name com- 
pounded with JehovaL Thus we are at variance on this point with Db Wette, 
who supposes (Einl, vn A.T,% 158) that a later name is here transferred to the 
patriarchal age, taking for granted that reference is here made to the moimt on 
which the Temple was built, and infers that this passage of Genesis must have 
been written in SoUmu/ris age, with the view of attaching an ancient celebrity 
to the site of the new Temple. 

313. I have shown, as I believe, that the name Moriah, 
whatever may be its origin and meaning, cannot be com- 
pounded, as HENGSTENBEBa maintains, of HKI and n% and' can- 
not, certainly, have been given to the place of Abraham's 
sacrifice, in consequence of that * appearance of Jehovah,' which 
occurred, according to the story, three days, at least, after the 
occasion, on which the name itself is put into the mouth 
of the Almighty. It remains now to be considered what 
may, perhaps, be the real meaning and origin of the name 
Moriah. 

314. And here, first, let it be observed that Gr.xxiL2 does not 
speak of any 'wxywni Moriah,' but of the ^lamd of Moriah,* 
which is supposed to have been well-known to Abraham, 
whereas the rmjov/tity on which he was to sacrifice his son, was 
not as yet known to him, but was to be pointed out to him 
by God Himself: — *Take now thy son, thine only son, Isaac, 
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whom thou lovest^ and get thee into the UiTid of MoriaA, and 
oflFer him there for a bumt-oflfering upon one of the Truximtams 
which I will tell thee of! As Bleek observes^ Stud, lu Krit 
1831,2>.520-624,— 

It is veiy arbitrary to suppose that, whereas it is said, t;.14, that Abraham called 
the place ' Jehovah- Jireh/ yet the writer meant it to be understood that he did 
not really call it by this name, but by the other name, Moriah, by which the whole 
district round was already known. 

315. Accordingly, Mighaelis in the Suppl. to his Heb. Lex. 
draws attention to the fact, that the prefix n in nniDH may not 
be, as is generally supposed, the article, since the Hebrews did 
not say JS355 H^, ^ the land of Canaan,' but t»35 ^S^, and there- 
fore might be expected to write njitop^,and not nj^teoj^p^jt, if 
they wished to express the land of Moriah; and observing 
further the LXX and Syr. versions of 2GLiii.l, which are given 
in (312.iv.Jlrw.), he adds, — 

* I cannot approre of the phrase being rendered ' land of the Amorites,' for this 
would require n^DK, and not n^*lDn ; but I leave it doubtful whether the n 
is part of the name, or a prefix.' 

316. In the case of Abraham's sacrifice, however, the LXX 
render the expression, n^IDH pK"7K by als t^i/ t^j/ t^i/ ir^Xi^p, 
'to the high land;' and it is very noticeable that in G-.xii.6, 
where the Hebrew text- has ii^to t^?^, E.V. the plain (more pro- 
perly, the oak or terebvnth) of Morehy the LXX has t^v ipvu 
r^v vy^X'qv, *the high oak.' So in D.xi.30 they translate 
n*3b ^H^^fiS ^V«^, E. V. * beside the plains (rather, terebinths) of 
Moreh,' by irXtfalov lijs Spvbs rfjs vyjrrjk^Sy * near the high oak,' 
and in Ju.vii.l, they render nnilDPj ng^lO, E.V. 'by the hill of 
Moreh,' by airo Ya^aaJBafitopcU. 

Again, in G.xxii.2, Aquila has, instead of 'to the land of 
Moriah,' ds r^vyrjv rrjv Karcuf>avrjy ' to the coTiapicfaxyaa land,' Stm- 
MACHUS, zls Ttjp yrjv Tfjs vnraalas, * to the land of the vision,^ not 
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(N.B.) * of the appearance of Jehovah^ and so also the Yvlgaie 
has, in terram viaionis, * to the land of yisioiu' • 

It would seem that the two latter versions must have been 
made from a reading, ntnD, * vision/ instead of nniD ; and, pos- 
sibly, Aquila and the LXX may have read the same, deducing 
from it the notion that the land in question was '&r-seen,' 
'conspicuous,' * high,' ' lofty.' And this seems rather to be 
confirmed by the Samaritan text, which has, as it were, a mix- 
ture of the two readings, n^its. 
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CHAPTER X 

MOUKT GERIZIM THE MOUNT OF ABRAHAM'S SACRIFICE. 

317. Again, it will be observed that Hbngstenberg's argu- 
ment rests mainly on the assumption that the 'mount Moriah/ 
which he supposes to be indicated in G-.£di.2, is the same as 
that actually mentioned in the Hebrew text of 2Ch.iiLl, viz. 
the hill at Jerusalem on which the Temple was built, and 
where, as he imagines, the second ^appearance of Jehovajhi' 
took place. But the fiact is, that in only one single place of 
the 0. T., viz. in the above passage of the Chronicles, written 
two hundred years after the Captivity, is the name nmon, what- 
ever may be its meaning, applied to the Temple Hill at all. 
As Bleek observes : — 

In all earlier writings after the time of Solomon, in the later Psalms, and in 
the Flrophets, the hill, on which the Temple stood, is without exception called 
Zhn. Wherever mention is made of the Sanctnaiy, Jehovah's earthly dwelling- 
place, Zion is invariably named, never once Moriah. 

318. The following are some of the passages which prove, 
beyond a doubt, that the Temple, as well as the Tabernacle, 
was built on Mount Zion. We omit many, where ' Zion ' may 
be understood as standing for the whole city of Jerusalem, and 
also a multitude of passages which occur in the Psahns^ since 
it might be disputed whether these were written before or after 
the days of David. But Thbupp observes very justly, AnderU 
Jerusalem^ p.24 : — 
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It cannot be deified that the idea of ' holiness ' is inseparably connected with 
the name Zion ; and, if Zion was the Temple-hill, it is easily seen why Jerasalem, 
as the holy city, should be called by this name ; but, had Zion been exactly the 
part of the^ty in which the Temple did not stand, then the use of the name 
Zion, to convey the idea of holiness, becomes absolutely inexplicable. 

319. But the following passages from the Prophets were cer- 
tainly written while the Temple was still standing, and they 
refer plainly to the Sacred niU itself, and not to the city. 

* jBlow ye the trumpet in ZioUf and sound an alarm in my holy mountain* Joel ii.l. 
'So shall ye know that I am Jehovah your God, dwelling in Zion, my holy 

ftiotmtain,* Joel iii.l7. 

' Upon Mount Zion shall be deliverance, and there shall be holiness/ Ob.l7. 

' Jehovah of Hosts, which dwelleth in Mount ZionJ Is.viii,18. 

' The place of the Name of Jehovah of Hosts, the Mount Zion* Is.xviii.7. 

* Jehovah shall reign over them in Mount Zion from henceforth, even for ever.' 
Miciv.7. 

In the following passages Mount Zion is expressly dis- 
tinguished from the whole city of Jerusalem. 

* In Mount Zion and in Jerusalem shall be deliverance.' Joel ii.32. 

' When Jehovah hath performed His whole work upon Mount Zion and on 
Jerusalem.' I8.X.12. 

* When Jehovah of Hosts-shall reign in Mount Zion and in Jerusalem.' Is.xxiv.23. 

So too, after the return from the Captivity and the re- 
building of the Temple, we read, Zech.viii.3 — 

' Thus saith Jehovah, I am retu/med unto Zion, and will dwell in the midst of 
Jerusalem; and Jerusalem shall be called a city of truth, and the mountain of 
Jehovah of Hosts, the holy mountain,' — 

» 

where the parallelism of the Hebrew poetry shows that * Zion ' is 
the * mountain of Jehovah, the holy mountain.' 

320. So too, in the time of the Maccabees we read : — 

' Upon this all the host assembled themselves together, and went up into Mount 
Sion ; and when they saw the Sanctuary desolate and the altar profaned, and the 
gates burned up, and shrubs growing up in the courts, as in a forest or in one of 
the mountains, yea> and the Priests' chambers pulled down, &cJ lM.iv.37,38. 

* So they went up to Mount Sion with joy and gladness, where they offered 
burnt-offerings, &c.* lM.v.54. 

'After this went Nicanor up to Mount Sion, and there came out of the Sanctuary 
certain of the Priests, &c.' lM.vii.33 ; see also * I will bum up this House,' t^.35. 
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* So then thej "wrote it on tables of brass, which they set upon pillars in Mount 
Sum* lM.ziY.27 : comp. t^.48, * So they commanded that this writing should be 
put in tables of brass, and that they should be set up within ihe compaBS of the 
Sanctuary in a conspicuous place.' 

321. It is true that in this age the* city of David * was evidently 
distinguished from * mount Zion'; since the Syrian king's forces 
held a strong * tower' in the * city of David,' lM.ii.31, vi.26, 
vii.32, xiii.49,52, xiv.7,36, while the Jews fortified * mount Zion,' 
lM.iv.60, vi.7,26,48,51,54,61,62, x.ll, xiii.52 ; whereas Zion is 
called the 'city of David,' in 2S.V.7, IKviiLl, lCh.xi6. For 
the discussion of this question see Thkttpp's Ancient Jerusalem^ 
p. 12-30. Perhaps, the * city of David ' with its * tower ' occupied 
the site of the old Jebusite fortress upon the northefm end of 
Mount Zion ; whereas the * Sanctuary ' was built upon the 
aouihem eminence of the same Mount ; and hence we read, 
lM.xiii.52, of the * hill of the temple that was hy the tower.* 
But, however this apparent discrepancy may be explained, and 
whatever view may be taken of the Chronicler's solitary note 
of the name ' Moriah ' being given to the Temple-hill, it may 
be considered as certain, from the above evidence, that both 
the Tabernacle and Temple were built on mount Zion, which 
fact will be found of some importance, as we proceed, in con- 
sidering the age of certain of the Psalms. 

322. Although, therefore, Moriah may have been commonly 
.used for the Teruple Hill in the Chronicler's days, (though this 
must be considered doubtful,) yet the fact above stated by 
Blebk leads us at once to two conclusions: — 

(i) In opposition to De Wettb, that no writer of Solomon's 
days could have written this story of Abraham's sacrifice, intro- 
ducing the name Moriah^ in order to attach celebrity to the 
Temple-Hill ; since such a writer would surely have sought to 
attach such honour to the name of Zion ; 

(ii) In opposition to Hengstbnbero, that the Jews, from 
David's time and downwards, never could have tmderstood the 
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hill of Abraham's sacrifice to have been mount Moriah, the 
Temple Hill; since then the Psalmists and Prophets would 
surely have made free use, or made use occasionally, of this 
name Moriah, — at least, after its having been ^revived/ as 
HENasTENBEBG says, in the days of David, — and not Zion ex- 
clusively. As it is, there is no indication in the Bible, except 
in this one very late notice of the imtrustworthy Chronicler, 
that the Temple Hill was ever really called by this name. 
At all events, as Bleek observes — 

* Not one of all the ancient interpreters has thought of n^*)1Dn i& O.X3di.2 being 
identical with mount Moriah, the Temple Hill, except the Targ. Jer., although 
with the present Masoretic reading such a reference was so naturaL Probably, 
this reading may be of very recent origin, not earlier than the introduction of the 
Masoretic punctuation.' 

323. It was the more necessary to examine thoroughly into 
this question of the derivation of the name Moriah, not only 
because the fact of its being compounded with Jehovah, as 
HENasTENBEBa asserts, would militate with our view that the 
name Jehovah was not in common use in the days of the 
Elohist, but also because, if the place of Abraham's sacrifice 
was really meant to point to Mount Moriah, on which the Temple 
was afterwards built, our confidence in the conjecture which 
we have put forward, that Samuel was the Elohistic author of 
Genesis, would be shaken. For, in that case, it is clear that 
some reference would be here i/ntended to the future build- 
ing of the Temple; and it would be necessary, for the 
maintenance of our view, to suppose that Samuel, -before his 
death, had advised David upon this point ; whereas there is no 
reason whatever from the history for such an assumption, ex- 
cept, indeed, that there seems to have been in. Samuel's days a 
Sanctuary and city of Priests at Nob, which, as we shall see 
(364), is supposed to have been situated on the Mount of Olives, 
in the immediate vicinity of Jerusalem. 

324. It is possible, indeed, and not at all improbable, that 
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Samuel may haire advised David as to building a Tabernacle, 
and drawing his people, from time to time, to some royal city 
for religious purposes; though, it is true, the long delay of 
ten years, which ensued after David's accession to the throne, 
before he did this, might seem rather to negative such a sup- 
position, and to indicate that the idea was either David's 
own, or was due to the suggestion of others,' such as Nathan and 
Grad. But then David had only reigned two years and a half 
over aU Israel, when he brought up the Ark, And, though we 
see no signs of his establishing any stated religious services at 
Hebron, where he reigned previously over Judah for seven 
yearo, yet he may have waited till his supremacy was firmly 
secured over the whole land, before attempting to carry into 
execution any such a charge of the aged Seer. 

The choice of Jemacdem, however, as his royal city, seems to 
have been entirely David's own, and in Samuel's time, apparently, 
there was no idea entertained of it, any more than of building 
a Temple. If, therefore, it were necessary to understand this 
Elohistic passage as referring to Mount Moriah near Jerusalem, 
we should be obliged to abandon the supposition of Samuel's 
being its author, and we should have to put the date for the 
Elohist as low down as the latter part of David's reign, which 
will not accord, as will be seen hereafter, with all our signs of 
time. 

325. But upon this point I copy an extract from Stanley's 
Sinai and Palestine, p.250-253. 

What is affirmed by the Gentile traditioii, with regard to the oonnection of 
G^rizim with Melchizedek, is affirmed by the Samaritan tradition, with regard 
to its oonnection with the sacrifice of Isaac. ' Beyond all doubt,' (this is the form 
in which the story is told amongst the Samaritans themselves,) 'Isaac was offered 
on Ar-G^rizim. Abraham said, 'Let us go up, and sacrifice on the mountain.' 
He took out a rope to futen his son; but Isaac said, 'No! I wiU lie stilL' 
Thrice the knife refused to cut. Then God from heaven called to Gabriel, * Go 
down, and save Isaac, or I will destroy thee from among the angels.' From the 
seventh heaven Ghibriel called, and pointed to the ram. The place of the ram's 
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capture is still shewn near the Holy Place/ The Jewish tradition, as represented 
by Josephus, transfers the scene to the hill, on which the Temple was afterwards 
erected at Jerusalem ; and this belief has been perpetuated in Christian times, as 
attached to a spot in the garden of the Abyssinian Content, not, indeed, on Mount 
Moriah, but immediately to the east of the Church of the Holy Sepulchre, with 
the intention of connecting the sacrifice of Isaac with the Crucifixion. An ancient 
thorn tree, covered with the rags of pilgrims, is still shown as the thicket in which 
the ram was caught 

But the Samaritan tradition is confirmed by the circumstances of the story. 
Abraham was 'in the land of the Philistines,' probably at the extreme south. 
From Beersheba to G-aza he would probably be conceived to move along the 
Philistine plain, and then on the morning of the third day he would arrive in the 
plain of Sharon, exactly where the massive height of Gerizim is visible * afar off,' 
and from thence half a day would bring him to its summit Exactly such a view 
is to be had in that plain ; and, on the other hand, no such view or impression 
can fairly be said to exist on the road from Beersheba to Jerusalem, even if what 
is at most a journey of two days could be extended to three. The towers of 
Jerusalem are, indeed, seen from the ridge of Mar Elias, at the distance of three 
miles. But there is no elevation, nothing corresponding to the * place a£ar off,' to 
which Abraham ' lifted up his eyes.' And the special locality, which Jewish 
tradition has assigned for the place, and whose name is the chief guarantee for 
the tradition, — Mount Moriah, the Hill of the Temple, — is not visible, tUl the 
traveller is close upon it, at the southern edge of the valley of Hinnom, from whence 
he looks down upon it, as on a lower emiTience. 

And he states his maturer views as follows, Ledv/rea on the 
Jewish Churchy 2?.48,49 : — * 

From the tents of Beersheba he set forth at the rising of the sun, and went 
unto the place of which 6k>d had told him. It was not the place which Jewish 
tradition has selected on Mount Moriah in Jerusalem,^- still less that which 
Christian tradition shows, even to the thicket in which the ram was caught, hard 
by the Church of the Holy Sepulchre, — still less that which Mussulman tradition 
indicates on Mount Araf&t, at Mecca. Bather we must look to that ancient 
Sanctuary of which I have already spoken, the natural altar on the sunmiit of 
Mount Gerizim. On that spot, at that time the holiest in Palestine, the crisis was 
to take place. One, two, three days' journey from Beersheba, — in the distance 
the high crest of the mountain appears. And 'Abraham lifted up his eyes and 
saw the place a&r off' 

326. To the above I will add the following remarks, 
(i) It is much more probable that the site of such a sacri- 
fice would be laid upon the * smooth sheet of rock ' (Stanley, 
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Sinai mid Palestine, p.2SS) upon the top of Mount Geriadm, 
in a central situation, visible, as the Table Mountain near 
IV^aritzburg in Natal, like a huge natural altar, to all the 
country round, yet where the transaction would be private and 
concealed from men's eyes, than on the low hill of the Temple, 
in the southern district of Judah, and in the vmmediate neigh- 
bowrhood of the Jebusite city of Jeruaal&my if not, indeed, 
actually included within its circuit, for Araunah the Jebusite 
certainly lived upon it in David's days, and his family may 
have lived there in Samuel's. 

(ii) In D.xi.30 we read of Mount G-erizim and Mount Ebal. 
*Are they not on the other side Jordan, by the way where the 
sun goeth down, in the land of the Canaanites, which dwell in 
the champaign over against Gilgal, beside the terebi/ntha (D^^^^Wt, 
E.V. * plains') ofMoreh?^ But there was evidently one very 
remarkable hill or moimtain in that land, since in Ju.vii.l we 
read of the host of the Midianites being * on the north side of 
the hiU of Moreh^ in the valley.' Now Gerizim was noted 
both as the highest,* and also as one of the rnoat fertile,] of 
the hills of that district. May not Gerizim and Ebal have 
been 'the mountains' of the Mand of Moreh,' one of which 
was to be pointed out to Abraham ? 

(iii) Moreh was already distinguished and hallowed as the 
place, where Abram first halted, after his entrance into the 
land of Canaan, G.xii.6, *And Abram passed through the land 
unto the place of Sichem, unto the terebimth (E.V. ' plain ') of 
MorehJ* It was, therefore, closely connected with the life of 

* rh Taptfelv tpos r&p Karh rhv l.afiaptiay opwy i<rr\v {n^fpUrarov. * Mount 
Gerizim is ihe highest of the mountains throughout Samaria/ Josephtjs. 
Ant.Y.7i2. 

t Retulit nn'hi Jacobus Levi, montem Garizim esse fertilissimum, fontibus et 
scaturiginibus irriguum; montem Ebal contra plan^ aridum et sterilem esse. 
< Jacobus Levi related to me that Mount Gerizim was most fertile, watered with 
founts and springs, whereas Ebal on the contrary was altogether rid and barren.' 
LuDOLF, quoted by Kbnnicott, IH88.ii.p,ZS. 
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Abraham^ whereas Mount Moriah at Jerusalem was wholly 
strange to it. 

(iv) The later Jews may have had the same reason for cor- 
rupting this passage in Genesis, by changing Txy\Dy Moreh, into 
nniDy Moriah, so as to draw away attention and honour £rom 
the famous, or, in their view, infamous, Samaritan mountain to 
their own Temple-hill, as they had for making the change in 
D.xxviL4, Jo.viiL30, where, as Kennioott, DiasALcl, has con- 
vincingly shown, they have undoubtedly changed the original 
Oerizim, which still stands in the Samaritan copies of the 
Pentateuch, into Ebal, making thus the latter, — the barren 
mount, the moimt of cursmgy D.xxviil3, instead of Gerizim, 
the fertile mount, the mount of bleaaing, D.xxviL12, — on 
which Joshua himself^ with the royal tribe of Judah, the 
priestly tribe of Levi, and his own tribe of Joseph, were to 
stand *to bless the people,' i;.12 — to be the mount, on which 
Joshua and all Israel were to build an altar, and offer peaces 
offerings, and eat there, and rejoice before Jehovah their God, 
and set up great stones, with the Law engraved upon them, to 
remain as a record for all future ages. 
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CHAPTEE XL 

THE NAMES ELOHIM AND JEHOVAH. 

327. The word Elohim, D^»j^8, is a plural noun; it is the 
general name for Deity in the Hebrew language, and may be 
used, accordingly, for a heathen god. Upon this word Euenen 
observes, p,62 : — 

The plural D^i!v{i(» &s well as the singular lyfp^, is derived &om the root 
pfp^ which is not used in Hebrew, but in Arabic has the meaning 'to fear, 
dread, tremble.* Hence, J3Pfe§ is properly * fear,* then * object of fear ' ; compare the 
use of *in5, * fear, terror,* 0.zxzi.42,53, [where (Jod is called * the Fear of Isaac '] ; 
and in the same sense is D^lj?^ used. How the plural form is to be explained, 
whether it expresses the abstract, (res tremendassntimen tremendum^ * the Deity,*) 
or is a plvralis majestatuma, or, perhaps, a real plural, and so a relic of a former 
state of polytheism, I leave undetermined. It is enough that Elohim, by virtue 
of its original meaning, is used to denote Deity in general 

328. Hence it is quite a mistake to think of proving the 
doctrine of the Trinity, as some do, from the fact, that Elohim 
is a plural name. It is true, this plural noun is generally used 
with a singular verb, — but not always; for it occurs with a 
plural verb in G-.xx.13, and with a plural adjective or participle 
in Jcxxiv. 1 9, Ps.lviii. 1 2. And, as above mentioned, it is used of 
an idol, — Dagon, lS.v.7, Astarte, lK.xi.5,Baalzebub,2K.i.2,3,6, 
— as well as of the True God. It is, therefore, most pro- 
bably, a pluralia excdlenticB, according to the very common 
Hebrew idiom, by which a plural npun is used to express a 
superlative degree of excellence of any kind. Thus we have 
n^5 D^J'IK, « a cruel lords,' Is.xix.4, and ' If I am a lords, D^P^es, 
where is my fear?' Mal.i.6; so D^^hf), «the Holy Ones,' Pr.ix. 10, 

s 
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Ho8jd.l2, *^ t0\^j *Gk)d my Makers/ Jobxxxv.lO, 'Eemember 
thy CreatoM, ^^^JI^V Ecc.xii.l, *thy Husbands is thy Maker^^ 
Tfe* i|ftyai,» Is.liv,5, « Jehovah is thy Keepers, ^n?^,' Ps.cxxi.5. 
So, too, *i*T8, Adonai, 'Lord,' so often used for God, is plural ; 
and in D.x.17 we have the double plural, D*;^8 ^il^S., * Lords of 
lords.' 

329. Jehovah, however, is never used of a heathen god ; it is 
the proper Personal Name of Him, who is declared to be em- 
phatically the covenant God of the Hebrew people, * Jehovah, 
the God of your fathers, the God of Abraham, of Isaac, and 
of Jacob,' E.iiL16, * Jehovah, the Gt)d of the Hebrews,' v. 18, 
* Jehovah, your God,' vi.7. Hence it is never used as an appd- 
Uxtive, as Elohim often is. Thus we may find it written, ^thy 
Elohim,' * Elohim of Israel,' * Jehovah, thy Elohim,' &c. but 
not * thy Jehovah,' ' Jehovah of Israel,' * Elohim, thy Jehovah.' 
In D.vL4 we have * Jehovah our God is One Jehovah,' and in 
Zech.ziv.9 * there shall be One Jehovah and His Name One.' 

The assertion, therefore, of Dr. McCaul, Aids to Faith, 
p. 195, if it is true of any of the more noteworthy results of 
modem criticism, is certainly not applicable to our reasoning: — 

The theory [of the existence of distinct Ebhistic and Jehoyistic passages in 
(Genesis] rests npon an assumption totally false, that the names of Elohim and 
JehoTah are synonjmons, and that they can be used indifferently one for the 
other. 

330. We have said (300) that the Elohist never uses the 
name Jehovah until it has been published in E.vi, or, as we 
rather believe, in E.iiL Without going fully at present 
into the question, as to what portions of Genesis, Exodus, &c. 
are due to this writer, we may observe that E.iii appears to be 



mainly Elohistio, for the following reasons : — 

(i) The name ' Elohim ' occnrs in it repeatedly, in fact^ tweniy-one times. 

(ii) The phrase * Monnt of Elohim/ in v.l, is found again in Ejcviii.6, zziT.13, 
which are decidedly Elohistic passages, and in the first of them, Jethro is giyen, as 
here, for the name of Moses's father-in-law, not Beuel, or Baguel, Heb. ^^^^H* 
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as in E.iil8, N^29. For ^xnotmt of Elohim' the later vriter uses 'mount of 
Jehovali,' N.x.33. 

(iii) The expression in t^.6, * I am the Elohim of thy father, the Elohim of 
Abraham, the Elohim of Isaac, and the Elohim of Jacob,' is thoroughly Ebhistic. 
As we have seen in (300), the JehoTist would most probably have written, * I am 
Jehovah, the Elohim of thy father, &c' 

331. And yet there are phrases in it, which are never used by 
the Elohist, such as *a land flowing with milk and honey,' 
i;.8,l7, a very characteristic expression, which does not occur, 
however, in any of the Elohistic promises in Genesis, or in the 
undoubtedly Elohistic passage, E.vi.8 ; and the name * Jehovah ' 
occurs in it seven times. 

If, then, this passage was originally Elohistic, a later Jeho- 
vistic writer must have retouched it here and there, as if to 
make the older narrative, which he had before him, and which, 
perhaps, he was transcrifling, more distinct and complete. We 
shall see hereafter, upon close inspection, that there is good 
reason to believe that this is really the case. 

332. In E.iii.l4, nj^^J "il?^ njo^, «I am that I am,'* we find 
^plained, apparently, the derivation of the name, nin^, * Je- 
hovah,' according to the writer's view, from the Hebrew word 
n^n, hayahy or nin, havahy ' to be,' as if n^riK or ninx, ' I am,' 
were closely connected with nin^, having, at all events, the 
same root with it. So we have Eve's name in Hebrew njPl, 
khavah, = njo, khayah, * because she was the mother of all 
living, ^O"^?, kol-khay,' G-.iii.20 ; and the imperative nj^ri, heveh 
(with medial 1) occurs in G.xxvii.29, and, perhaps, in Job 
xxxvii.6, and *1p., hevi, imp. fem., in Is.xvi.4. Whether this be 
the true origin of the Sacred Name or not, it appears to have 
been that which approved itself to the Elohistic author. The 

* It has been suggested that the translation of this passage shonld rather be, * I 
■WILL BB -WEA-T I "WILL BB.' In E.iii.l2, just before, we have the same word PI^HK, 
where it is translated * I will be,* and so in G.zzxi.3 : it appears also with Vau 
Conversive in 2S.vii.6, Ps.ciL7(8), where our versions, both Bible and Prayer- 
Book have * I am,' but Jebohe, more correctly, * fui' 

s 2 
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proper vowel-sounds of the word nin^ are, indeed, now un- 
known ; and it is always pronounced, as it was by the later 
Jews, with the vowel-sounds of ^J^8, Lord, or with those of 
t5^«^^.H> when ^Jiei itself precedes it, as in G-.xv.2,8, By the 
later Samaritans the word KDK' or DB^n, * the Name,' is regularly 
substituted for n1^^ 

333. It is difficult, however, to say what part of the verb 
nin it can be, imless it be, as GtESENIUS and most German critics 
suppose, (and so Hbngstenbekg, Penti.2^7y) a particular form 
of the future third pers. sing, njn.!, Jahveh^ or njq!. This 
would agree with the Samaritan pronunciation, as given by 
Theodobet, qucBst, 15 dd Ex.vi, xaKovat Si avTo XafiapeiraCf 
lABE, ^lovBaiot Bi AIA, which last seems to point to n^lK. 
But the ordinary form of the future of n^n is nj.ij% as given in 
lKxiii.32, nj-jn njij! h^lj ^5. The name lAfl, Dion. Sic.,* or 
lAOT, Clem. Alex.,! is evidently formed from the abbreviated 
Hebrew ^nj or aj. Pokphtkt J represents it by lETfl. Jebome 
says on Ps.viii, — 

PrioB nomen Domini apnd Hebrseos qnataor literarum est, jod, he, vau, he, quod 
propria Dei Tocabuluin sonat, et legi potest Jeho, et Hebrsei &^^o», ie. ineffabile, 
opinantur. 

334. Thus derived, the name T\W may be considered to mean 
*HE IS,' In opposition to the gods of the Gentiles, * which 
are not,' which are *no D^ri^^' Is.xxxvii.l9, but mere D^^^!?8, 
* vanities,' L.xix.4, xxvi.l, and to represent, in the mouths of 
men, the ' self-existent Being,' the * Eternal,' the * Living God,' 
^ Who was, and is, and is to come,' 6 wv Kal o ^v xal 6 ipxofisvos, 

* waph fihv ykp rots *ApiiJUunrois ZaOpaioTtiv toropowrt rhy iyaOhv dodfiova icpo<nrot:ff 
awr$iu robs v6fiovs airr^ hB6ycu . . « irap& 8^ rots 'lovialois Mwrriv rhp lAfl 
iwuca^^fuvov OcSy. i.p.105, ed. Weasdirig, 

t X^7crai tk lAOT, ft fitBtpfitive^eru 6 &v ical 6 iff6ntvos. 8trom.vp.662, ed. 
Paris. 1:629. 

I hropu 9k TtpX *Iou5a((tfy &Kri04(rroera, 8tc K(d rois t&kois koX rots dySfuur/y aifTMy 
rh aviu^toy&rwra, ZiayxouvlaBay 6 Brip^ios, ciAijt^s t& vwofivtifun-a xaph 'UpofJifidkou 
rod Up4us 6€0v, rod lETA. Etjsbb. Prtep.Ev.i.p.QT, ed. Gaisford, 
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Eev.i.8; whereas *I am' could only properly be used, as in 
E.m.l4, by the Divine Being Himself. 

335. Then, after this preparation in E.iii.14, the word 
^Jehovah ' is used by the Elohist, as we believe, for the first 
time in vA5 : — 

And Qod said moreover unto Moses, Thus shalt thou say unto the children of 
Israel, Jehovah, the Elohim of thy fathers, [not * the Lord God of thy others,' 
E.y.] the ^ohim of Abraham, the Elohim of Isaac, and the Elohim of Jacob, 
hath sent me unto you. This is my Name for ever, and this is my mejnorial unto 
aU generations.' 

From this place forward, supposing our view of E.iii to be 
correct, the word is freely used by the Elohist, as well as the 
older word, Elohim. Yet still the two words are by no means 
synonymous ; and, though they may be often used promiscuously 
by any writer, yet there are occasions when he would be led by 
his subject to use one form rather than the other. Thus where 
the Divine^ generally, is to be distinguished from the Human, 
* Elohim ' would most properly be used, even by the Jehovist, 
as in Gr.xxxii. 28, Ju.ix.9,13, E.xxxii.l6, (where the stone 
tables were to be engraved by Divine, not human, agency,) &c. 
On the other hand, ^ Jehovah ' would be specially required, where 
reference is made to the covenant G-od of Israel, as distin- 
guished from the deities of other nations. 

336. Now let it be observed once more, that it matters not at 
all whether the view, which is here taken of the composition of 
E.iii, be held to be correct, or not. It is certain that E.vil-13 
is due to the Elohist; for, besides other indications, (as will 
be seen more fully hereafter,) it contains the expression 'El 
Shaddai ' in v.S, which occurs six times in the Pentateuch, always 
in EloHstic passages (213), and in no other place of the Bible*, 

* The word 'Shaddai' occurs by itself, without 'El,* in G.xlix.25, Njmv.4,16, 
E.i.20,21, Fs.lxYiii.l4(15), xci.l, Is.xiii.6, £z.i.24, Joel.i.l5, and thirty-one times 
in the book of Job. In fact, the book of Job consists of an historical frame- 
work, which connects together a number of discourses. In the framework we find 
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except £z.x.5, ^ as the voice of El Shaddai, when He speaketh.' 
Hence it follows that either in E-vi, or, as we believe, in E,iii, the 
Elohist first introduces into his narrative the name ' Jehovah.' 

337. The Elohist, then, represents the name as having been 
first announced to Moses and the Israelites at the time of the 
Exodus. And he carefully avoids using it in all the foregoing 
part of the story from Adam downwards, through the times of 
Abraham, Isaac, Jacob, and Joseph, to that of Moses. The 
Jehovist uses it freely all along. And, without giving any 
account of its first introduction, he puts it in the mouth of Eve, 
G-.iv.l, and remarks incidentally that, as early as the time ,of 
Enos, *men began to call upon the Name of Jehovah,' Gr.iv.26. 

338. The question now to be considered is, which of these 
two writers gives the true account, or, rather, is either statement 
correct ? Does not the very existence of this discrepancy sug- 
gest the probability of neither version of the story being the 
right one ? May it not be possible that the Elohist wrote at a 
time, when the word was quite new and fresh-coined, — when 
it had only just been introduced, perhaps, by himself, as the 
national Personal Name for the Divine Being, with the view of 
drawing more distinctly the line of demarcation between the 
people of Israel, — now first gathered under a king, and no 
longer living in scattered, separate, tribes, — and the idolatrous 
nations round them ? May not the Elohistic writer, wishing to 
enforce the adoption of this strange Name, have composed for 
the purpose this portion of the Mosaic story, while the later 
Jehovist, — writing when the Name, though not, perhaps, even 
yet in common every-day use, was beginning to be more gene- 
rally known^ and was, at all events, familiar to himself,— uses it 

Jehoyah thirty-one timeS) Shaddai, once, Elohim, eighteen times, while in the dis- 
courses we have Jehovah once, Shaddai, thirty times, Elohim, ninety-six times ; so 
that the discourses are strongly Elohistic, set, as it were, in a Jehovistic frame- 
work. These facts would, of course, be taken into account, in determining the 
ages of the different parte of this book. 
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freely from the first, without perceiving, or, at least, vnihout 
feelmg very strongly^ the contradiction thereby imported into 
the narrative, as, in fact, he did not perceive that his insertion 
in G.ii contradicted G.i (205), and that in G-.vii contradicted 
G-.vi (208), and so in many other instances, of which we shall 
have to take account hereafter ? 

339. In fact, from what we have already seen of the un- 
historical character, generally, of the account of the Ezodus, we 
have no longer any reason for supposing it to be necessary to 
believe that the name Jehovah really originated in the way 
described in E.vL Yet it must have originated in aovne way, 
— at some time or other, — in the real history of the Hebrew 
people, just as the Zulu Name for the Creator, Unkulunkulu, 
*the Great-Grreat-One,' must have been first used by some 
one, in some part or other of their past history. Is it not 
possible, then, that the Name Jehovah may have been first 
employed by Samuel, in order to mark more distinctly the 
difference between the Elohim of the Hebrews and the Elohim 
of the nations round them, and make it more difficult for them 
to fall away to the practice of idolatry ?. 

340. Certainly, it would be much more easy and natural to 
suppose, if that were not contradicted by the actual evidence 
in the case before us, that Samuel, or whoever else composed 
the Elohistic document, fownd the Name already in use among 
his people, and with some legendary traditions attached to it, 
as to the way in which it was first made known to them by 
Moses, during their march through the wilderness. If it were 
right to wish any such fact of history to be other than it really 
is, one would rather desire such a solution of the present diffi- 
culty, and gladly embrace it. But a firm and honest adherence 
to the plain results of critical enquiry, as set forth in the follow- 
ing chapters, will not allow of our making this supposition! They 
seem to compel us to the conclusion, that the Name was quite 
new to the Hebrew people in the days of Samuel ; and, if so. 
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we can scarcely avoid the inference that he himself must have 
first introduced it. 

341. In that case^ he may have written the account of the re* 
velation to Moses in E.iii, as we suppose^ or else in E.vi^ with the 
view of accounting for the origin of the Name, and may have 
carefully abstained from using it in his narrative, until it was 
thus, as it were, introduced with authority. We may con- 
ceive that the sheets of parchment or papyrus, on which the 
old Seer had inscribed, as best he could, the early annals of 
the Hebrew history, were left at his death, — unfinished, pro- 
bably, — in the hands of the members of his 'School,' fot 
whose instruction, in fact, they were, as we suppose, composed 
in the first instance, though their Teacher's large and patriotic 
mind would embrace, no doubt, the whole population of the 
land, whom he hoped gradually to reach by means of their 
influence. 

342. This unfinished work, then, would fall naturally into 
the custody of some disciple of Samuel, one of the 'Prophets' 
of his ' School,' such, for instance, as Nathan or Gad, — not 
exactly, therefore, a contemporary of the Seer, so as to have 
shared in his counsels from the first, and to have taken a deep 
personal interest in the original plan, — and yet living at a 
time so near to hia time, that the Name Jehovah, though 
well-known to those of higher mind, as David and the Prophets 
and Priests of his age, was not yet thoroughly popularised, was 
not, therefore, used as familiarly as the old name Elohim, in 
the common speech of the people at large, nor compounded 
freely in their Proper Names. And he, who had already, 
perhaps, witnessed the actual growth of the history under his 
master's hands, and had imbibed, we may suppose, some por- 
tion of his spirit, might very properly seek to carry on and 
perfect so interesting and useful a work ; he might even have 
been charged by the dying Seer himself to do so. 

343. Accordingly, he may have done his best to this end. 
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making additions here and there from any sources at his com- 
mand, illustrating, amending, enlarging, and, perhaps, at times 
abridging, the original story, and filling up the latter portion 
of the narrative, which was left, perhaps, altogether incom- 
plete. Such a writer as this, accustomed from his youth up- 
wards, as one of Samuel's pupils, to use habitually, in his 
common discourse, the name Jehovah, as the Proper Name of 
the God of Israel, might not think it necessary to adhere to the 
peculiarity which marked the earlier narrative, but might use the 
name Jehovah freely from the first, and might, indeed,^ desire, 
or think it best, to represent it as a Name known to pious 
worshippers from a very early age. ' 

344. Should it further appear, as I believe it will, that there 
is very little in the Pentateuch after E.vi which really belongs 
to the Elohist, who seems to have either brought his story to a 
close very abruptly, or to have left it, towards the conclusion, 
in a very imperfect and defective state, there would have been 
the less reason for this second writer to have considered it in- 
cumbent on him to adhere strictly to the plan of the Elohist. 
He may, therefore, have determined altogether to abandon it in 
his own composition, and to represent the name Jehovah, as 
used commonly among men from the days of Enos downwards. 
In that case, however, he must have retained deliberately the 
grand Elohistic chapter, E.vi, as too interesting and important 
to be omitted in the story of the Exodus, though aware of the 
inconsistency thus occasioned, or, it may be, as above suggested, 
because he did not feel very strongly the contradiction thus 
involved, as he clearly did not feel the contradictions which 
exist between his own accounts of the Creation and the Flood, 
and those of his predecessor, or even as multitudes of devout 
and thoughtful readers have studied the Bible closely in our 
own days, without perceiving these obvious discrepancies. 

345. It would be very natural, however, for a writer such as 
this, upon first introducing the Name Jehovah into the story. 
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— a Name, as we suppose, not yet thoroughly popularised, — to 
couple it with the £a.miliar Name Elohim, so making the transi- 
tion, as it were, more easy. In this way, perhaps, we may 
account for the fact that in G-.ii.4-iiL24, the first Jehovistic 
section of the Bible, the Name * Jehovah' occurs twenty times 
and always in theform ' Jehovah Elohim,'* Lobd God, — not 'Je- 
hovah ' only, as in the subsequent section, which, however, as 
will be shewn hereafter in Part III, is due to the same writer. 
Thus KuENEN writes, p.98 : — 

In no case can this change be considered as a token of a change of author. 
The unity of authorship in iL4-iT.26 is sufficiently shown as well through the 
connection of the narratives as through their agreement in phraseology, and is, in 
&ct, not doubted by most interpreters. 

346. This circumstance rather suggests the idea, that the 
writer composed it at a time, when the Name, though already 
familiar to himself, was not yet universally employed, and that 
he wished in this way to commend it to popular acceptance, 
instead of merely adopting it as a word already common in 
the mouths of the people. 

In like manner, the Zulus can speak of the TJnkulunkulu of 
this, or that, person, or people. In the Church of England 
Missions, however, the word uDio has been introduced for the 
Name of Grod, as specially set forth in Christian teaching. And 
it is not uncommon for a missionary to join the two together, in 
speaking to the natives, in the form uDio-Nkulunkulu. 

347. Dr. McCaul explains this matter, from the (so-called) 
orthodox point of view, as follows : — Aids to Faith, 29.196. 

In G.i. Moses might have used either Elohim or Jehovah, except in t;.27, where 
Elohim was compulsory. But, in the opening of the Divine teaching, it was neces- 
sary to make dear, that God is the Creator, that the world was not eternal or 

* The LXX carry on the expression Klfpws 6 ©e^s for several chapters after G.iii, 
using it instead of the simple KvpioSy e.g. iv.6,9,13,15,26, vi.3,5,8,12,13,22. Fre- 
quently also they use Oc^s for Kiptos in these early chapters, as in iifi, 7,8,9, 19,21, 
22 ; iiifptos 6 QcJs occurs first in ii.4. 
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independent, and also that Jehovah is not one among many, — not the national GK>d 
of the Hebrews, — but that Jehovah, the self-revealer, and Elohim, the Almighty 
Creator, are one. Therefore, in G.i Elohim is nsed throughout. The Deity is the 
Creator. But, in approaching that part of the narrative, where the personal Grod 
enters into relations with man, and where ' Jehovah' was necessary, Moses unites 
the names, and says 'Jehovah Elohim.' Had he suddenly used Jehovah alone, 
there might have been a doubt — [in the minds of whom, if both names were known 
to the Hebrews, and familiarly used by them and their forefathers?] — ^as to whether 
Jehovali was not different firom Elohim. The union of the two names proves 
identity ; and, this being proved, from G.iv on Moses drops the union, and sometimes 
employs Jehovah^ sometimes Elohim, as occasion, propriety, and the laws of the 
Hebrew language, require. 

348. At present, the suggestions, which we have made above, 
are only conjectural, except to this extent, that — 

(i) We have seen reason already to conclude with certainty 
(282) that the main portion, at least, of the story of the 
Exodus must have been written long after the time of Moses 
and Joshua, whatever relics of that earlier age may still, per- 
haps, be retained in the narrative ; 

(ii) We can scarcely doubt that the age of Samuel is the 
earliest age, after the time of the Exodus, at which such a his* 
tory can be conceived to have been written ; 

(iii) We have observed some indications (245), which seem 
to point to the age of Samuel, as the time at which some por- 
tions of the Pentateuch may have been written ; 

(iv) We have reason to believe (283) that Samuel and his 
pupils did actually employ themselves in historical composition. 

Let us now see if we can bring any proofs to bear directly 
and decisively on this question. 
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CHAPTER Xn. 



THE ELOHISTIO PSALMS OP DAVID. 



. 349. Let it first be observed that, in the Pentateuch, and 
Book of Joshua, so soon as the Name Jehovah is proclaimed, 
it appears constantly in every page as the ruli/ng Name, the 
word habitually and most commonly employed for the Divine 
Being. This continues also through the books of Judges^ 
Buth, Samuel, and Kings. The Name Elohim is also used, 
hut far more frequently the Name Jehovah^ 

350. Thus a careful examination of each book gives the 
following result, reckoning only those instances in which the 
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Iq Jo.ii.9-12, the Name Jehovah is put four times into the 
mouth of the Cando/mtiah harlot.^ Rahab. In N.xxii-xxiv it 
occurs twelve times in the addresses of the heathen 'prophet. 
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Balaam, and Elohim only eleven times; nay, he is actually 
made to say, *I cannot go beyond the word of Jehovah, my 
God,' N.xxii.l8. 

351. Thus there can be no doubt whatever, that the story, as 
told in the Pentateuch cuid all the other historical books, 
represents the Name Jehovah as being far more common in 
the mouth of the people generally than the Name Elohim, all 
along downwards, from the time of its being announced as the 
special Name, by which the God of Israel would be known to 
His people* 

352. If, then, we have any means of testing independently 
the truth of this representation, we shall thus have light 
thrown, from an entirely new quarter, upon the question now 
before us, as to the historical veracity of the Books of the 
Pentateuch. If we find, upon indubitable evidence, that the 
Name Jehovah was thus habitually employed by men, who, 
beyond all doubt, lived and wrote within the period embraced 
by these Books, we shall have so far an agreement with the 
Mosaic story, that there is here no contradiction to it; though, 
in face of the evidence, already produced, of the unhistorical 
character of the narrative, even such an agreement aa this could 
not, of course, avail to establish its veracity. 

353. But if, on the other hand, we find the exact contrary, — 
if we find that, so far from the Name Jehovah being habitually 
used, it was used very rarely y much less freely than Elohim, 
and often not at all, by most eminent writers, who must 
have been familiar with the Name, and must have used it, if it 
was really common in their days, — we shall have here a direct 
and palpable contradiction to the intimations of the Mosaic 
Books, and a strong independent proof, in addition to what we 
have observed already, of the tmhistorical character of the 
Mosaic story. 

354. Let us examine, then, for this purpose, the Book of 
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Psalms5 and those Psalms especially, in the first instance^ which 
appear by their titles to have been written in the earlier part of 
David's life. And let us see if David makes use of the Name 
Jehovah, as freely as we should expect him to use it, from what 
we find in the Pentateuch, — as freely as he must have used it, 
if the word was in common use in his days, and believed to have 
had set upon it the seal, as it were, of Jehovah Himself, as the 
Name by which He would be known as the Covenant God of Israel. 
It is true that the titles of the Psalms may be, in many cases, of 
much later date than the Psalms themselves, and are not to be 
depended on, when unsupported by internal evidence of their 
truthfulness. But the contents of a Psalm will sometimes 
confirm the statement in the title, as to the occasion on which 
it was composed, and be sufficient to satisfy us as to the part of 
David's life in which it was written. 

355. Of the hundred and fifty Psalms contained in the Bible, 
aearly halfy viz. seventy-threey are, by their titles attributed to 
David in the Hebrew text, while the LXX assign eleven others 
to him. Of the above seventy-three, fourteen have inscriptions 
which specify the event in David's life, with reference to which 
the Psalm was composed. Eight of these inscriptions refer to 
events in his earlier years, before he was king. Of these eight, 
six, when examined, give the following results : — 

(i) In Fs. lii, when * Doeg, the Edomite, came and told Sanl, and said nnto him, 
David is come to the house of Ahimelech/ we have Elohim/t;^ times, Jehovah not 
once, 

(ii) In Fs.liT, when ' the Ziphims came and said to Saul, doth not David hide 
himself with us ? * we have Elohim four times, Adonai (Lord) once, Jehovah (Lobd) 
once, 

(iii) In Ps.lvi, when *the Philistines took David in Gath,' at the court of Achish, 
we'have Elohim nine times, Jehovah once. 

(iv) In P8.1vii, when 'David fled from Saul in the cave,' we have Elohim seven 
times. Lord once, Jehovah not once, 

(v) In P8.1ix, when * Saul sent^ and they watched the house to kill him,* we have 
Elohim nine times. Lord once, Jehovah three times. 

But, in this last Psalm, the expression in v. 11, ' Slay them not, lest my people 
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forget it/ would seem to imply Hiat the writer was king at the time, and, therefore, 
that, if written by Daidd, it was composed at a later date than that which the title 
ascribes to it 

(Ti) In Ps.lziu, when 'Dayid was in the wilderness of Jndah,' we haye Elohim 
three times, Jahorah not once. 

356. The above are aU the Psalms ascribed to David, (with two 
exceptions, Ps.xxxiv,Ps.cxlii, to be considered presently,) whose 
early age is distinctly intimated in their titles ; and in each 
instance we see a phenomenon the very opposite to that, which 
the Pentateuch and other historical books would lead us to 
expect. And let it be observed that this is true, supposing 
that these Psalms were really written by David, whether he 
wrote them on the occasions mentioned in the titles, or not, 
and even if they were not written by David at allj but by some 
other person of that age. But, if the titles can be relied on, 
(as HENQSTENBERa SO streuuously maintains,) we here perceive 
that in David's earlier days, — at a time when he was in close 
intimacy with the venerable Prophet Samuel, with whom, we 
are told, he stayed some time at Bamah, lS.xix.l8, while a 
fugitive from Saul, and when he must, doubtless, have mingled 
with the Prophets of Samuel's ' School,' have heard their sacred 
hymns, and taken part in their religious services, — though 
he knew the Name Jehovah, yet he was certainly not in 
the habit of using it freely ; he either used it not at all in 
his compositions, or used it very sparingly, as if he was onhf 
now begmnmg to use it, as if it was somewhat new and 
stra/nge to hvm as yet, not so frequent on his lips, not so &miliar 
to his thoughts, as the old and well-known name, Elohim. 

357. It is surely inconceivable that a man, so eminently 
pious as David, should, during a large portion of his life, have 
been writing not only these Psalms, but, as we shall see, very 
probably many others also, in which this Name Jehovah is 
hardly ever employed, if the story of the giving of the Name 
is really true, — if it was known to David that this Name was 
first revealed to Moses by the Lord Himself, (as E.iii seems to 
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imply), and, at all events, had the special sanction and approval 
of Almighty God, as. the Name by which He chose to be 
addressed, the proper Name of the God of Israel, — * This is my 
Name for ever, and this is my memorial unto all generations.' 
E.iiLl5. It seems absolutely impossible that either he, (yr amy 
other good mom of those days, should have done this, if the 
Name was so common in the mouths of all pious and devout 
men, even of heathen persons, in his own and all the post- 
Mosaic ages, as the history represents. 

358. For the Psalms, above instanced, are by no means the 
only cases in which the same phenomenon occurs, among the 
Psalms ascribed to David. The above six are all those, (with, 
as I have said, two exceptions,) about whose early age we are 
able a^ once to speak with some degree of confidence, relying 
partly upon their titles, and partly upon internal evidence from 
the nature of their contents. But, if we examine carefully all 
the thirty-one Psalms of the Second Book, Ps.xlii to Ps.lxxii, 
of which eighteen, marked below with an asterisk, are ascribed 
to David, we shall have the following very noticeable result : — 
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359. The eighteen Psalms, which are here ascribed to David, 
include the six which we have just been considering, and which 
were written, as we have seen, (supposing their titles to be cor- 
rect), at an early period of his life, when, in fact, he was not yet 
thirty years old. They include, also, three from the middle part 
of his life, — Ps.lx (E.5, J.O), when * Joab returned, and smote of 
Edom, in the valley of salt, twelve thousand men,' in the forty^ 
fifth year of David's life, — Ps.li (E.6,J.O), after his adultery 
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with Bathsheba, in the fiftieth year, — and Ps.lxxii. (E.3,J.l) 
— or, rather (E.l,J.O), since v, 18,19, are merely the doxology 
(228), added by the compiler in later days, to serve as a 
close to Book II of the Psalms, — which is entitled * A prayer 
forSolomon,' and, if written by David, may have been composed 
by him shortly after Solomon's birth, in the fifty-first or fifty- 
second year of his life. 

360. Looking now at the above table, is it conceivable that 
David should have written the above eighteen Psalms, or any 
number of them, — in which the name Elohim occurs, on the 
average, seven times to Jehovah once, and in nme of which 
Jehovah does not occu/r at aU, if the latter name was used so 
freely, so much more freely than Elohim, and under such high 
sanction, in the common language of the people when he wrote, 
as the historical books with one voice imply ? Nay, every Psalm 
in this Book shows the same characteristic preference for the 
word Elohim. And, supposing as we naturally may before 
further inquiry, that all or most of them are Psalms of about 
the same age, as they are found in the same collection, and that 
age the age of David, as the titles of so many of them imply, it 
is obvious that the force of the above argument is just as strong, 
whether such Psalms were really written by David, or by any 
other pious writer of those days. 
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CHAPTEE Xm. 

THE PSALMS OF THE SECOND BOOK. 

361. In order, however, to make sure of our ground, we must 
now examine carefully, one by one, the Psalms of the Second 
Book, and see if they contain sufficient internal evidence to en- 
able us to fix them, either upon David himself as their author, or 
else upon the age of David. Only let it be distinctly observed 
that our argv^ment does not m the least depend on the accuracy 
of the titles, which for our own purposes we should rather at 
once set aside altogether, and try to make out the age of any 
particular Psalm from its internal evidence. But as Hengsten- 
BEBa, one of the chief defenders of the ordinary view, is so very 
decided in maintaining their correctness, it seems best, with 
Davidson, ii.255, to ^ assimie the alleged Davidic authorship ; 
as being possibly true, *till internal evidence proves the con- 
trary.* 

362. The first eight Psalms, Psjdii-zliz, are inscribed, ' Of or for the sons of 
Korah,' except Ps.zliii, which has no inscription, but is pkinlj a continuation of 
Ps.zlii. It is disputed among critics what this expression means, — whether that 
they were written by members of the *Xorah family,' or composed by Darid or 
others, perhaps, in different ages, for their use as a choir, or (which seems most pro- 
bable) only colledted and preserved by the * sons of Korah.' On either of these 
suppositions, some of these * Psahns of Korah ' may have been written by David 
himself or his contemporaries. 

363. P6.xlii (E.13,J.l), and Ps.xliii (E.8,J.O), which evidently are parts of one 
single Psalm seem, at first sight, to refer to the Tabemade or Temple (318) on 
Mount Zion in xlii.4, xliiL3, and in that case they must have been written in or 
after the time of David. And the tone of these Psalms is considered by some to 
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indicate that point of time when ' David, by Absalom's rebellion, was driven 
beyond Jordan/ (Bishop Hobnb,) in the aixty-fowrth year of his life. If this were 
true, it would follow that» even at that age, he could stiU write a Psalm with Elohim 
occurring in it twetUy-ime times, and Jehovah only once. 

364. It may be questioned, however, if the tone of these Psalms is exactly that 
which suits the circumstances of Absalom's rebellion. They seem, rather, to express 
the same state of feeling as Ps.lxiii, where also we find him uttering his ardent long- 
ings for the place where he might appear before God, just as he does here. The 
expressions in xliiL3» ' Thy holy hill,' and ' Thy tabemades,' find their parallel in 
lxiii.2, where he speaks of the * holy place ; ' and that in xlii4, the ' House of God,' 
may refer to the Sanctuaiy at Nob. I quote in supportof this view the following 
extract from Stanust's Sinai and "PcdesUney ^.187 : — 

' The Mount of Oliyes was also, in the earlier times of Jewish history, when ele- 
vation and sanctify of position were almost identical, the sacred place of the vicinity 
of Jerusalem. Long before the conquest of Jebus by David, the northern summit 
of Olivet had, it would seem, under the name of Nob, been selected as the seat of 
the Tabemade (?), after the destruction of Shiloh and the loss of the Ark. Close 
within sight of the unconquered fortress of the Jebusites, the worship of Israel was 
there conducted during all the earlier years of Saul ; and, even after the destruction 
of the Sanctuaiy by his violence, the sanctity of the summit of Olivet was still 
respected. David, before the Temple was built, was wont to worship Grod at the 
top of the Mount, 2S.xv.32. Solomon, when, in his later years, he tolerated or 
adopted the idolatrous rites of his foreign wives, made 'high places' of the three 
summits * on the right hand of the Mount of Corruption,' lILxi.7, 2K.Txiii.l3, 
apparently the same northern summit of Nob.' 

365. There appears to be no real ground for the above supposition of Canon 
Staklet that the Tabemade of Moses was set up at Nob. At all events, the 
Chronider says it was set up at Gibeon, lCh.xxi29, 2Ch.i.3, though we shall see 
good reason for doubting this statement also, when we come to consider hereafter the 
question of the history and fate of the Tabemade. But, tliat there was a ' holy hill ' 
and * Tabemade'* for divine worship at Nob, on the summit of the Mount of 
Olives, is highly probable : and it has been ingeniously suggested that as Goliath's 
sword was deposited at this Sanctuary, so David may be represented to have carried 
thither his head also, when he went to return thanks to Ctod after his victory 
and that this is the meaning of the otherwise perplexing statement in lS.xviL54, 
that* David took the head of the Philistine, and brought it to Jerusalem,' (which 



♦ The Psalmist, indeed, speaks of rtjjj^, * tabernacles,* Ps.xliii.3, xlvi.4, 
Ixxxiv.l, which conveys rather the idea of a group of tents, a kind of Priestly 
encampment^ distinct from the solitary p^ip of Shiloh, Ps.lxxviii.60, and Gibeon, 
lK.ii.28, with its central ^j^tVC* and the vessels inside the h\M ' ^^^ ^^ sdm^ 
plural form is apparently used in Ps.cxxxii5,7, of the Temple, with its chambers, 
iKvilO. 

T 2 
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was then in the possession of the Jebnsites,) the Monnt of Oliyes being dose to 
Jerusalem. 

If, hoveyer, the view here taken of the composition of these Psahns be correct, 
they were probably -written by DaTid, as well as Pfeulxiii, ' when he was in the wil- 
derness of Jndah,' at a much earlier period of his life. 

366. In Ps^lii6 we read, * God, my sonl is cast down within me : therefore 
will I remember Thee horn the land of Jordan and of the Hennonites, from the hill 
Hizar.' 

The expression ' land of Jordan ' is generally understood to mean the country on 
the east of Jordan, — the Psahn being referred to the time of David's flight from 
Absalom, when he was driven beyond the rirer to Mahanaim, 2S jcvii27.* Certainly 
the aboye phrase does not necessarily mean the land beyond Jordan. It might jnst 
as well be used for the land on the fDestem side of the river : and the wanderings 
of David were, doubtless, not confined to the wilderness of Judah. In fact, we find, 
lS.zxv.43, that one of his wives was ' Ahinoam of Jezreel ; ' from which we should 
suppose that he was at one time in the neighbourhood of that place. Now dose to 
Jezreel is the mountain which is called by travellers * Little Hermon,' (though 
Canon Staklxt thinks erroneously,) to which reference is supposed to be made in 
Ps.lTXTiT.12, 'The North and the South Thou hast created them; Tabor and Hermon 
shall rejoice in Thy Name.' It would seem that the Hermon here mentioned must 
have been to the south of Tabor, as the mountain in question is, whereas Oreat 
Hermon lies &r away to the north-east, Hence this Psalm ndght have been writ- 
ten in the neighbourhood of Jezreel, not far fr^m the Jordan. 

367. But it seems more probable that the true explanation of the allusion may 
be this. In Jo.xL3 we read of * the Qlvite under Hermon in the land of Mizpeh : ' 
so that the land of Mizpeh in Gilead was reckoned to be under a spur of Mount 
Hermon. Now, in the time of David's greatest despondency, we read that he took 
his father and mother, through fear of Saul, to 'Mizpeh of Moab,' lS.xxii.3,4, and 
gave them in chaige to the king of Moab, who seems at that time to have been in 
possession of this part of GHlead. It is very possible that he may have written 
this Psalm on that veiy occasion. And then the Hebrew parallelism in Ps.lxxxix. 
12 will be maintained thus : 

' The North and the South Thou hast created them; 

' The West (Tabor) and the Ijost (Hermon) shall rejoice in Thy Name.* 

Nothing is known about the ' hill Mizar,' which may have been some eminence, 
of no great notoriety, in the land of Gilead. 

If the above be true, it would fix the composition of the Psalm at that early part 
of David's life, when he was in dread of the consequences of having met Doeg at 
Nob, and had, probably, had some intimation already of his having reported him 
to Saul, to which reference may be made in Ps.xliu.1, ' deliver me from the TMin 
of deceit and iniquity/* 

368. On Psjdiv(E.5,J.O), the comment in Baffster*s Comprehensive Bible, is as 
foUows : — 
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'This Psalm was evideiitly composed at a time when the Jewish people suffered 
greatly from their enemies, and when many were earned into captiTity ; thongh 
the state itself subsisted, and the public worship of Qod was maintained. The 
anthor, from frequently nsing the singnlar number, must have been of some emi- 
nence. And, as-it would not sound well out of any mouth but that of the Prince 
himself, therefore either the Prince, or some one in his person, must have been 
the writer, — probably, as Bishop Patrick supposes, Hezekiah,^-and it would 
appear, from t;.15,16, that it was writtciu soon after the blasphemous message of 
Kabshakeh.' 

If this view were correct, it would tend to show that^ even in Hezekiah's time, 
the name Jehoyah was not so commonly used by pious writers as the historical 
books imply : though an inference to this effect could not be confidently drawn 
from one single Psalm, where the fact observed might be acddentaL 

369. But this Psalm cannot be assigned with any certainty, or even probability, 
to Hezekiah's time, — more especially as it is found here in connection with so 
many other Psalms, which are undoubtedly of a much earlier date. In fact, it 
would correspond quite as well, or better, to the events of SanmePs time, when 
some years had passed after the people had suffered their great defeat, and they 
had * lamented after Jehovah,' and had put away all strange gods, ' and served 
Jehovah only ; ' and then, when the Philistines went up against them, ' Samuel 
cried unto Jehovah for Israel, and Jehovah heard )nm.* lS.viil-9. This very 
Psalm might veiy well express Samuel's bitter ' cry ' on that occasion. And the 
expressions in v.l, * We have heard with our ears, O Gtod, our fathers have told us, 
what work Thou didst in their days, in the time of old,' would be much more 
suitable to the days of Samuel, when legends of the past were floating about among 
the people, than to those of Hezekiah four centuries afterwards, when, probably, 
such legendary tales had ceased, and, certainly, written books existed. 

370. But may not this Psalm also have been written in David's time ? We are^ 
generally in the habit of thinking of him as always victorious, because the histoiy 
gives no account of his defeats. Yet Ps.lx, which seems to be undoubtedly, as it 
appears to us, a Psalm of David's, shows a state of alarm just like that which 
is expressed in the Psalm before us, and evidently implies that the forces of 
David had been routed, and disgracefally beaten. In Ps.lx, also, we have the 
same sorrowfiil complaints, as here, of God's forsaking the host of Israel, and 
not going forth, as of old, with their armies. Thus we read, tr.l, * God, 
Thou hast cast us ofE, Thou hast scattered us ; ' v,S,* Thou hast showed thy people 
hard things ; Thou hast made us to drink the wine of astonishment; ' i;.9,10,ll, 
< Who will bring me into the strong city ? who will lead me into Edom ? Wilt 
not Thou, O God, which hadst cast us off? And Thou, God, which didst not 
go out with our armies ? Give us help from trouble, for vain is the help of man.' 

871. HsNGSTBiTBBBa, 1^0^.11.106, takes the same view as we have taken above, 
of the connexion of this Psahn with Ps.lx. 

' We are funushed with a secure starting-point for the historical exposition here 
in Ps.lz, which presents so many remarkable ooinddenoes with this, both as to the 
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general Bitnstion and in eipression, that the one cannot be separated from the othtar. 
While Dayid carried on war in Arabia and on the Euphrates with the Syrians, 
probably at a time when he had suffered a heavy loss in battle from them, the 
Edomites, always intent npon taming the calamitous situations of Israel to ac- 
count for the satisfiuition of their hatred, made an irruption into the land. The 
small forces left behind in the land were not able to resist them. The greatness 
of the danger in which Israel was plunged, and of the ii^juries which he sus- 
tained, appears (though nothing is said of it in the books of Samuel beside 
communicating the result of the battle) from tlie incidental notice in lKjd.l5 
according to which Joab buried the Israelites, who had been slain by the Edomites, 
and who had lain till his arrival unburied : it appears also from the frightful- 
ness of the revenge which David inflicted upon Edom, — 'for six months did Joab 
remain there with all Israel, until he had cut off every male in Edom,' lKji.16. 

• Through these circumstances was the Psalm before us first called forth. The 
sons of Korah sang in the midst of the suffering, probably while the king was absent 
at the Euphrates. The words, * Thou hast scattered us among the heathen,' v.ll, 
contain nothing against this. For, though the other parts of the Psalm do not 
permit us to think of a great carrying away, yet a carrying away of a smaller sort 
occurred even in the most flourishing times of the state, nay, regularly in every 
hostile invasion, see Joel.iiL3, Am.i.6-9 ; and here, where express mention is made of 
the killed, we might confidently reckon on others being carried away* 

372. In t;.2,3, there are references, apparently, to the popular legend, or perhaps, to 
the Elohistic story, of the conquest of Canaan : but there is no mention of the 
glories of David's or Solomon's reign, such as we might expect in a later Psalm. 
In vA, the expression * Command deliverances for Jacob,' seems also to point to the 
undivided empire of Israel ; and the language of t;.17,21, — ' Yet hare we not for< 
gotten Thee, neither have we dealt falsely in Thy Covenant,' — would suit very 
well the days of David, but would hardly have been used in those of Hezekiah, 
immediately after the wicked reign of Ahaz and the captivity-of the Ten Tribes for 
their sins. 

If this view be correct, this Psalm also must have been composed by David in the 
early part of his reign. 

In fact, the expressions in vA, * Thou art my king, €k)d ; command deliyerances 
for Jacob,' — v.6, * For / will not trust in my bow, neither shall my sword 
save me* — v.l6, *My confusion is continually before me, and the shame of 
my face hath covered tmJ — seem plainly to indicate a king, as David, praying on 
behalf of his people, to whom he refers throughout the Psalm by tlie pronouns 
' me ' and * us.' The only other alternative is to suppose with HuFFEij},ii.p.345, 
that the people may here be personified: but if so, why in these particular verses, 
and not generally throughout the Psalm? Also, the disclaiming of idolatrous 
practices in t;.20,21, 'If we have forgotten the name of our Ood, or stretched out 
our hands to any strange god, shall not God search it out, &c ? ' will not suit the 
time of the later kings, when idolatry was certainly practised by a part of the 
people : in fact, it would only suit the time of David, when they worshipped still. 
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it is true, on ' high-places/ but, as far as the histoiy indicates, worshipped only 
Jehovah^ ever since the grand reformation in Samuel's time, when ' the children of 
Israel did put away Baalim and Ashtaroth, and served Jehovah only/ lS.'viL4* 
When Samuel reproves them because * their wickedness was great, which they had 
done in the sight of Jehovah in asking them a king,* lS.zii.l7» he does not reproach 
them at all as having forsaken the worship of Jehovah and gone back to idolatry. 
Some refer the Psalm to the time of the Maccabees, because of v.22, ' Yea, for Thy 
sake are we killed all the day long ; we are counted as sheep for the slaughter/ 
But as HuFFBLD observes, iip.349, these words * do not exactly express religious 
persecution and martyrdom, but all that was suffered by them in God's service, and 
as His people/ The Hebrew people were hated by their idolatrous neighbours^ 
as worshippers of Jehovah : see lS.xvii45. Besides, this Psahn was probably 
written before the time of the Maccabees (228,236). 

373. P8.xlv (E.4, J.O) is generally considered to refer to the marriage of Solomon 
with Pharaoh's daughter, in which case we should have to suppose it written in the 
veiy beginning of Solomon's reign. 

But ther^is this serious difficulty in the way of such a supposition, viz. the fact 
that Solomon had already a wife, Naamah, the mother of his successor, Behoboam, 
lK.xiv.21, — and, therefore, we must suppose, too great a person to be passed over 
in silence on this occasion, unless, indeed, she was already dead. The ' queen in 
gold of Ophir,' t;.9, who stands ' on the king's right hand,' cannot, of course, be 
Naamah, nor can she be the bride herself, who is evidently spoken of as the * king's 
daughter,' and is ' to be brought unto the king ' with her maiden train. 

HT7FFBLD,ii.p.355, suggests that, 'instead of the Egyj^tian princess, we must^ 
from t;.12,13, suppose a Tyrian princess, whom Solomon, from his connection with 
Hiram, King of l^rre, may easily have married, and had probably among his 
numerous wives, though the histoiy, (which in iKxi, besides the daughter of 
Pharaoh, makes only general mention of many foreign wives,) names no ■ such 
Tyriai^ princess expressly, though it numbers among them Zidonian women, and 
this designation may include women of Tyre as well as of Zidon.' 

374. Assuming, however, that it is a nuptial song, composed for the marriage of 
Solomon, may it not have been written upon the occasion of Solomon's taking his 
first wife, Naamah, the Ammonitess ? This marriage must have taken place in 
David's lifetime, since Behoboam was bom in the year before his death. We must 
believe that so dutiful a son did not marry without his aged father's approvaL And 
it can scarcely be supposed that the king would allow his favourite son, the intended 
heir to his kingdom and glory, to many a mere common Ammonitish captive, as 
might be imagined £rom the fEict that David had taken Babbah, the royal city of 
Ammon, and 'brought forth the people that were therein, and put them under sawi^ 
and under harrows of iron, and under axes of iron, and made them pass through 
the brick-kiln : and thus he did unto all the cities of the children of Ammon,' 
2S.xiL31. But this took place before the birth of Solomon, since the account of 
that event in 2S.xii.24, 25, is evidently inserted oat of its proper place, in order to 
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ooo^lete the-stoiy of David's conduct with Bathsheba. In fiict^ sixteen or seven- 
teen yean must have passed since the capture of Babboh, which followed David's 
sin with Bathsheba^ 2SLzii26-31, (after which Solomon, the son of Bathsheba, was 
born,) before the yoong prince oonld have been of an age to have married Naamah. 

375. In that interval what had become of the people of Ammon? We find 
them starring in the latter part of the Jewish history, 2Kjadv.2, 2Gh.TT.l, zxvii6. 
So, too, in Jerjdiz.1, thej are spoken of as flourishing, and taking possession of 
the cities of Israel : ' Concerning the Ammonites, thus saith Jehovah, Hath Israel 
no sons? Hath he no heir? Why then doth their king inherit Chid, and his 
people dwell in their cities ? ' Nay, at a much earlier period, in the time of 
Uzziah, we find the Prophet Amos threatening them and their king with ruin : — 
'For three transgressions of the children of Ammon, and for four, I will not 
turn away the punishment thereof; because they have ripped up the women with 
child of Gilead, that they might enlarge their border. But I will kindle a fire in 
the wall of Kabbah, and it shall devour the palaces thereof with shouting in the 
day of battle, with a tempest in the day of the whirlwind ; and their king shall go 
into captivity, he and his princes together, saith Jehovah.' Am.i.13-16. 

376. But we read also that^ when David fled before Absalom, and was come to 
MRTiftTiMTn beyond Jordan, * Shobi, the son of Nahash of Bahhah qf the children of 
Ammon* together with Machir and Barzillai, 'brought beds, and basins, and 
earthen vessels, and wheat, and barley, and flour, and parched com, and beans, 
and lentiles, and parched pulse, and honey, and butter, and sheep, and cheese 
of kine, for David, and for the people that were with him, to eat' 2SjEvii.27,28. 

Plainly, then, Shobi was himself in prosperous circumstances. His faiher^ 
Nahash, had shown kindness to David, though his brother ^ Hanun, had behaved 
so shamefolly to David's ambassadors, as to bring on this fierce retribution, 
2Sjl1-5. But, though David captured the dty, it does not appear that he 
destroyed it, (at least, there is no sign of such destruction in 2S.xii26, though the 
Chronider states that Joab smote Babbah and destroyed it, ICIlxs.1): and, 
though he humbled the people, there is no reason to suppose that he put them to 
death. It is plain that Shobi felt towards him as his f&ther Nahash did; and it 
is possible that he may have been placed by David in his brother's place over the 
children of Ammon, as a tributary king ; or else he may have lived as a private 
individual, detached altogether from his people, and sharing neither in their 
insolent behaviour nor their ruin. At all events, we find him in apparently 
wealthy circumstances, and showing affection and gratitude to David in the time 
of his trouble. Bathsheba and Solomon were, no doubt, with David at this time, 
the young prince being about twelve or thirteen years old. Naamah was, perhaps, 
one of the royal house of Ammon, a sister or a daughter of Shobi ; and, in either 
ease, she may have been a ' king's daughter,' just as truly as the I^yptian pnn« 
cess. At this time she may have been seen and approved by David and Bathsheba, 
as a fature bride for their son. Three or four years afterwards, we find Solomon 
married to Naamah, and it is to this milage that Ps.zlv may very possibly refer. 

377. It will be found that many of the difficulties now disappear, which attend 
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the uBoal referenee to Pharaoh's daughter. The author is, of course, not David, 
but some pious writer of the time. The king spoken of throughout is David him- 
self^ whose glory, and greatness, and goodness, and personal excellencies, the 
strength and justice of his reign, and the splendour of his royal apparel, are 
eulogised in i;.l-8. If it be thought that the langq^ge in v.2, * Thou art fairer 
than the children of men, grace is poured into thy lips,' is rather extrayagant, 
when applied, even by an Oriental, to one of David's age at this time, yet it must 
be remembered that David in his youth is expressly described as being ' ruddy, 
and withal of a beautifdl countenance, and goodly to look to,' lS.xvil2 ; and he 
very probably may have retained, even in old age, the traces of this his youthful 
beauty. We have a parallel instance of such language being used, by a courtly 
writer, of one even older than David, in the following lines fiom the dedication to 
Queen Elizabeth, then nearly seventy years old, of his poem On the Immortality 
of the Soul, by Sir John Davies: — 

Fair soul, since to the fairest body joined, 
Tou give such lively life, such quickening power. 

And influence of such celestial kind. 
As keeps it stiU in yoiUKs immortal flower, &c. 

378. The expression in i;.ll, in the Prayer-Book Version, 'for he is thy Lord 
God, and worship thou Him,' is only found in the Latin Vulgate, from which the 
P. B. Version is derived. In the Heb., Chald., Sept., ^thiop., Syr., and Arab., it 
is simply, * for he is thy Lord (Adonai).' His court is described in t;.9; the 'queen 
in gold of Ophir ' would then be Bathsheba, who ' stood on the king's right 
hand ' to receive the bride ; and so we read of her, that, when she came to speak 
with her son, as king, at the request of his brother Adonijah, ' the king rose up to 
meet her, and bowed himself unto her, and sat down on his throne, and caused a 
seat to be set for the king's mother, and she sat on his right hand.' lK.ii.l9. 
Doubtless, among her * honourable women' were 'daughters of kings,' the 
tributary kings, who owned the sway of David ; and Naamah herself may have 
been numbered for a time with these; though, perhaps, the phrase in t;.13, 'the 
king's daughter* may be used tenderly for ' the king's daughter-in-law* 

The word ^J^ is here used for 'queen,' which only occurs elsewhere, in 
Neh.ii.6, 'And the king said imto me, the queen also sitting by him,' and 
Dan.v.2,3,23, ' his (thy) wives and his (thy) concubines.' In these passages it 
plainly implies a wife jHzr excellence^ as distinguished from a concubine; and, when 
used in the singular, as in Neh.ii.6, it seems to denote the chief wife, such as 
Bathsheba. From this word occairing only in these later books, some critics have 
been led to assign this Psalm to a later age. But, as Hupfbld suggests, ii.p.367, 
' it may have been used in poetry in earlier times,' though riT^JI is employed in 
lK.xi.l9, Jer.xiii.l8,xxix.2. 

In V.13, ' the king's daughter is all glorious within,* where it seems to be meant 
that she has not yet been led forth from the private chamber, in which she had been 
attired by her companions. This may have been in some part of the royal 
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bnildingB, ' the iyoiy palaces/ but not the palace properly 00 called, ' the king's 
palace/ v.l6, into which she is to be brought^ there to be presented to the king 
and queen. 

379. In V.7, — 'Thy throne, Elohim, is for eyer and ever/ — the word 'Elohim' 
wonld, in that case, be addressed to David himself, being nsed reyerentially for the 
soyereign power, the supreme authority, considered as the representatiye of God. 
80 the word is used in E.xxi.6, zxiL7,8, where it is translated 'judges,' and in 
E.xn'i.28, where it is rendered ' gods,' in each of which cases the best rendering 
would be, as aboye, ' the authorities.' So also Ps.lzzzii.1, ' Gk>d standeth in the 
congregation of the mighty fyi^ FJB.Y. 'princes'); He judgeth among the 
authorities' (D^i|P)& E.y. 'gods'). This may also explain the expression in 
Zechjdii.7, ' Awake, O sword, agunst my shepherd, and against the man, my 
feUoWf saith Jehoyah of Hosts.' He has already been speaking of the kings of 
Israel as * shepherds ' : * three shepherds also I cut off in one month,' xL8; and he 
seems here to be threatening the reigning king, the representatiye, as it were, of 
the Diyine honour and authority, with Diyine yengeance. 

HuFFBLD, ii.p.362, translates the passage thus, — * Thy God's-throne (=»6od- 
giyen or God-sustained, compare lCh.xxix.23, ' Then Solomon sat on JehovaKs 
throne as king, instead of Dayid,') is for eyer and eyer; ' and he compares the 
expression D*^;6r5 ^P3» **^y throne of (Jod,' with tj; ^pQO, 'my refuge of 
strength,' Ps.lxxiV, $?b ^Vf^ * ^^ fortress of strength,' 2s!xxii33, 15 nO 
*his garment of linen,' Lev. vi 10(3), n©J 15Tl» *^J ^"^7 ^^ lewdness,' 
Ez.x7i.27, &c. 

v.7(8), Dn^O» *f'«Uow8,' 'companions,' or, more properly, 'confederates,' as in 
Ju.xx.ll, may refer to the friendly kings, allied or tributary to David. 

v.S. We aiiD not told that David had an ' ivory palace; ' nor are we told that 
Solomon had one, but he 'made a great throne of ivoiy, and overlaid it with the 
best 'gold,' 1E.X.18. Hence it is very possible that he had such a house, more 
especially as Ahab had one, lE.xxii.39, and Amos, in Uzziah's days, speaks of 
' ivory houses,' iii.l5, and * ivory beds,' vi.4. But, if Solomon had such a house, 
it is quite possible that David had, since each of these kings is said to have built 
himself a ' house of cedar,' 2S.y.ll,yii2, lKyii2,3, which may have been decorated 
with ivory. In fact, the martial tone of the Psalm in i;.3,4,5, will hardly apply to 
Solomon. 

380. In v. 10-1 2 the song passes off into an address to the young bride. She is 
advised to forget her old connections, and attach herself to her new home : then 
* shall the king,' her father-in-law, 'greatly desire her beauty ; for he ia her Lord, 
and she must pay him due reverence.' And ' the daughter of Tyre shall be there 
with a gift ; ' in*other words, David's friend, Hiram, the king of Tyre, shall send 
his marriage presents of purple ; and high and low among the people «h«^11 pay 
their court to her. 

Then in v. 13-1 5 is described the bridal procession, the dress of the bride, 'the 
king's daughter,' and the troop of maidens, who conduct her ' with gladness and re- 
joicing ' to the ' king's palace.' 
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Lastly, in «.16-17» the song returns to the praise of DaTicL Though he is the 
first of his line, and has no royal ancestors to boast of, yet ' instead of his fathers 
he shall have children, whom he may make princes in all the earth : his name shall 
be remembered for eyer, in the praises of the people/ 

381. The only difficulty in the aboye explanation may be raised by the question, 
whether the yerb used in t;.ll, and translated ^ greatly desire,' can be used of such 
delight as a fond father might take in his daughter's beauty. Now the £Eict is that 
the Hebrew yerb ni^* here used, as well as the noun n)($& is never employed in 
the Bible of passionate 'feeling towards a woman. When it is said in Ejx.l7f 
* Thou shalt not desire thy neighbour's wife,' another word, *ipn» u used ; and, in 
the kindred passage in D.y.31, the yerb niKi vhich is actually used of desiring 
house, and field, &c., is changed for the other, *l]spri when reference is made to a wife. 
So in G.iii.l6, ' Thy desire shall be to thy husband,' and in SoL Song, yii.10/ I am 
my beloyed's, and his desire is toward me,' a yeiy different word is used for desire 
(np^t^J|l\ On the other hand, both the yerb and the noun are used of such 
desire as may be well expressed by delight. Thus Ps.cxxxiil3,14, *for Jehoyah 
hath chosen Zion; he hath desired it (TJi.Y. 'longed for it') for his habitation. 
This is my rest for eyer ; here will I dwell ; for I haye desired it ' (PJB.y. 'I have 
a delight therein '). So, G.iiLO, ' And when the woman saw that it was pleasant (a 
desire) to the eyes,' &c. • 

882. Psxlyi (EJ,J.3), Ps.xlyii (E.8, J.2). Ps.xlyiii (E.8,J.2), appear to haye been 
written upon days of rejoicing for some great yictory, such as those gained by Joab 
and Dayid himself oyer the yeiy formidable confederacy of Syria and Ammon, of 
which we read in 2S.x. On these occasions, probably, the king went in procession 
to the Tabemade on Mount Zion, to return thanks to Qod. The ' kings assembled,' 
Psjdyiii.4, may haye been those mentioned in 2S.x.6,16,lB,19. On Joab's return 
firom the first, and Dayid's &om the second, of these yictories, — when 'all the 
kings, that were seryants to Hadarezer, saw that they were smitten before Israel, 
and made peace with Israel, and senred tbem,' — Dayid may haye written these 
Psalms, just before his sin with Bathsheba. 

Some haye considered that the expression in the r^ain of Ps.xlyi, 'Jehovah of 
hosts is with uSf i^^^ijlj T]\t^\* t;.7(8), 11(12), is an allusion to the name 'Immanuel,' 
God is with us, 7^ 'l^tpV* ^•'^i*l-4»'^iii<8 ; and this is assigned as a reason, and it 
seems to be the only reason, for ascribing this Psalm to the days of Hezekiah. 
But if there be any imitation in the case — if the phrase be not (as seems most 
likely) a kind of watchword in Israel — the Prophet may just as well haye adopted 
it from the Psahnist. In t;.7(8) many MSS. (32Ken. 46 de R.), the Syr. Chald. 
and Babb. e, g. Ktmchi, haye D\^7(i| ^o' n)n^> which would reduce the Psalm to 
(E.8.,J.2). 

In Ps.xlyii.9, ' the people of the Gk)d of Abraham,' we haye the only instance, 
where Abraham is mentioned in the whole book of Psalms, except in the post- 
Gaptiyity Psalm, cy.6,9,42. It is remarkable also that he is so rarely named by 
the Ptophets — only twice by the earlier Prophets, Is.zzix.22, Mic.yii,20, ovuse by 
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Jeremiah, zzxm.26, once by Esekiel, 3aadiL24, and thrice hj the later Isaiah, 
xl.1,8, H.2, lxiii.l6. 

383. Psjdix (£.2, J.O) contains nothing vhieh points to the age of the writer. 

Ps.! (EblO,J.l) is inscribed * a Psalm of Asaph.' Asaph, according to ICIlzxy. 
1-6, was one of the three leaders of choirs, Heman, Asaph, Ethan or Jednthun, 
whom 'David set over the service of song in the House of Jehovah, after that the 
Ark had rest,' lCh.vi.3L And in 2Ch.xzix.30, we read that ' Hezekiak com- 
manded theLevites to sing praise nnto Jehovah with the words of David, and of 
Asaph the seer.' Whether written by or for Asaph, this Psalm may, very possibly, 
have been composed in the age of David, since it contains in v.2 a reference either 
to the Tabemade or the Temple on MonntZion, — '^Out of Zion, the perfection of 
beauty, Qod hath shined.' 
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CHAPTER XIV. 

THE PSALMS OF THE SECOND BOOK (CONTINUED). 

384. The next fifteen Psalms are described by their titles 
as ^Psalms of David ; ' and there is nothing in any one of them 
which indicates that they are not rightly assigned to him as 
author, while in some cases the internal evidence of his author- 
ship se^DQis to be convincing. 

Thus Ps.li.(E.6,J.O) is, we can scarely doubt, the genuine 
utterance of David's 'broken spirit,' when he came to repentance 
after his grievous sin. In this Psalm he does not once use the 
name Jehovah. It would seem as if, in the anguish of his soul, 
reed name, a name dear to him from old associations, one which 
he had used all along in his childhood and youth, and in the 
better days of his ripened manhood, rather than to the more 
modern name, Jehovah, of new creation. 

385. Dr. Davidson, however, observes on this Psalm as 
follows, ii. 253: — 

The fifty-first psalm is post-Dayidic, as the two last verses prove, — 'Do good in 
Thy good pleasure unto Zion : build Thou the walls of Jerusalem. Then shalt 
Thou be pleased with the sacrifices of rigliteousness, with burnt-offering and whole 
burnt-offering ; then shall they offer bullocks upon Thine altar.' It is true that 
they are but loosely appended to the preceding context, and are therefore consicLered, 
by many, a later addition. That hypothesis is probably groundless. The psalm was 
written at a time when the City and Temple of Jerusalem were thrown down. Both 
Zion and the walls of the capital are expressly mentioned. ' Hence the attempts, that 
have been made to force the meaning into imion with David's crime in relation to 
Bathsheba, are unworthy of notice. The psalm shows a right sense of sin as com- 
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mitted maiiily agamst Qod, and a thorough feeling of the worthlessness of external 
sacrifices, apart from purity of heart or rectitude of motiTe. Whether yiews so 
near the Christian ones were entertained by any Jew as early as David's time is 
doubtful. A later than David seems to be required by the apprehension of sin, as 
well as the state of Jerusalem, implied in the poenu The beginning of the Babylo- 
nish Captiyitj Lb the probable date. 

386. Henqstenbeba writes on this Psalm as follows, ii. 
p.l82 :— 

That the Psalm was composed by David on the occasion [of his sin with Bath- 
sheba], appears from the superscription, and also from the wonderful agreement of 
the contents with 2S.xi,xii. That we have to do here with a sinner of hiffh rank, is 
probable even from v. 13, * Then will I teach transgressors Thy ways, and sinners 
shall be converted imto Thee,' — according to which the compassion to be shown to 
the Psalmist shall operate beneficially through an extensive circle, — but quite cer- 
tain from the conclusion^ f;.18,19. That the Psalmist there passes on to pray for 
the salvation of the whole people, presupposes that this salvation was personally 
connected with himself^ that the people stood and fell with him. In t;.14 the 
Psalmist prays for deliverance from Uood-guUHness. Such guilt David had in-» 
curred through the death of Uriah occasioned by him, and Nathan had threatened him 
in the Name of God with the divine vengeance fbr it. This is the more remark- 
able from the circumstances of the case being so singular. Of a true worshipper 
of God — [much less of a puma kingi — the whole history of the Old Testament 
contains nothing similar. 

387. EwALD, J9.247, assigns this Psalm to some time after the 
destruction of the Temple. Olshavsen^ j9.226y to the times of 
the Maccabees. Hupfbld writes as follows, iii.j9.3 : — 

Affoinat the reference [to David's sin with Bathsheba] may be urged the manner 
in which, i;.3, &c., the fundamental idea is expressed of more apirUiud sins, punish- 
able by Gt)d and not by man, and the inner uncleanness of human nature. The 
phenomena usually produced by those who deny this reference Xe,g, Db Wbttb, TTrram 
Ewald), — as the 'disjointed, abrupt, language,' the midtitude of sins, and that 
here we find the first entreaty for foi^veness of sin, which was already disclosed to 
David, the obviously later idea of * the original sinfulness of man,' — are partiy 
without any foundation, resting only on narrow views of interpretation, and partly 
not decisive. Only the prayer, v. 18, * for the building of the walls of Jerusalem,' 
which assumes their destruction, is manifestiy irreconcilable with the notion of its 
having been composed by David. Yet is this conclusion very loosely appended, 
and hence it is explained by several interpreters as a later addition. If it is genuine, 
then the Psalm must belong to the time after the Babylonish Captivity. 
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388. The above reasoning, however, does not appear to me to 
be convincing. I can see no reason to suppose that such a man 
as David may not have had a deep spiritual apprehension of the 
evil of sin, sufficient to account for. his language in this Psalm ; 
and if so, surely, the connection between t;.l7 and v. 18, 19, is 
most natural and intimate. The only ^sacrifice,' which he can 
presume to bring, in the consciousness of bis great crime, and in 
the deep sense of God's forgiving mercy, is *a broken spirit ' : 
* a broken and a contrite heart, God, Thou wilt not despise.' 
Yet, if God will bless His chosen City, not for its guilty king's 
sake, but of His own free grace, and in His own ^good pleasure' 
will ^do good to Zion,' then would abundant and acceptable 
offerings be made by the righteous zeal of its inhabitants, such 
as his sorrowful and shame-stricken spirit could not think of 
bringing. 

In V.18 there seems to be no reference to the * walls of 
Jerusalem ' being broken down and in ruins, but only to their 
being feebUy needing to be * built up' and strengthened, the 
language being used metaphorically, (as in Ps.cxlvii.2, ' Jehovah 
doth build up Jerusalem,' compared with v. 13, *For He hath 
strengthened the bars of thy gates,') with reference to the fact 
that David had taken the stronghold of Zion, and made Jeru- 
salem his royal city, only twelve years before, and that there 
were still powerful enemies by whom his kingdom was threat- 
ened, as, for instance, the Ammonites, 2S.xii.26-31. 

389. Ps.lii (E.5, J.O). 

The title of this Psalm is, ' A Fsalm of Da^id, when Boeg the Edomite came 
and told Saul, and said unto him, Da^id is come to the house of Ahimelech/ K 
this title be correct, the Fsalm may have been written when Dayid had heard that 
Ahimelech and the Priests at Nob had been summoned by Saul to give account of 
their doings, and when he hardly expected such a fearful catastrophe as the massacre 
of the Priests, and the destruction of the Sanctuary. In v.S we read, * I am like a 
green olive tree in (or by) the House of C^od.' If Nob was on the Mount of Olives^ 
as is generally supposed (364), there were doubtless olive-trees growing luxa- 
rianUy around the Sanctuary. 
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390. PB.liii (E.7,J.O). 

In V.6, we read : — ' O that the salyation of Israel were come out of Zion ! When 
God bringeth back the eaptiifity of His people^ Jacob shall rejoice, and Israel shall 
be glad ; ' and, from the expressions here used, some hare supposed that this Psalm 
was written during the Babylonish Captiyitj. 

But we observe — 

(i) Zion would hardly be appealed to in this way during the Captivity; it 
would hardly be spoken of, as the place from which the ' salvation of Israel ' was 
to be looked for, except at a time when the Tabemade or Temple was standing 
upon it. 

(ii) The phrases ' Jaeob shall rejoice,' ' Israel shall be glad,' seem to point to the 
time of the undivided kingdom. 

(iii) The phrase n^^B^riK S^K^, * bring back or turn back ithe captivity;* 
(* return to the captivity,' Henostbmbbbo,) is used metaphorically for * restoring 
again prosperity,' as in Job xliilO, * And Jehovah turned again the captivity of 
Job : ' see also Zeph.ii.7. 

Hence there is no reason to doubt that this also may be a 'Psalm of David.' 

391. Ps.liv (E.4,J.l); contains nothing worthy of notice for our purpose. 
Pb.1v (E.6,J.2) has the expression ' city,' «.9, — 'I have seen violence and strife 

in the city,* — and * House of God,' <;.14, — * "We walked unto the House of God in 
company,' — which perhaps imply that the writer was living in Jerusalem, and in 
the habit of frequenting the Tabemade or the Temple. This Psalm is commonly 
referred to the time of Absalom's rebellion, because it is supposed that i;.13,14, refer 
to Ahitophel : — 'It was thou, a man mine equal, my guide and my acquaintence ; 
we took sweet counsel together, and walked unto' — rather, tn, n^^^ — ' the House 
of Gt)d in company.' But^ when it is considered that Ahitophel was Bathsheba's 
grand&ther, 2S.xi.3,xxiii84, and had received, therefore, a deep personal iijuiy from 
David's crimes, we can scarcely wonder at his joining in the rebellion of Absalom, 
and we should hardly expect the conscience-smitten king to speak of his old friend 
and counsellor, under all the circumstances of the case, in the severe language of 
this Psalm : — ' Let death seize upon them, and let them go down quidE into the 
grave,' i;.15, — ' Thou, O God, shalt bring them into the pit of destruction ; men of 
blood and deceit shall not live out half their days,' v,2Z. Besides, such words as 
these must surely have induded his darling son Absalom as well, for whose life he 
watched so tenderly. 

392. Bather, Ps.lv seems to suit exactly the circumstances of David in an earlier 
part of his life, when he had ' seen violence and strife in the cety,' i.e. (Hbeah, 
where he dwdt with Saul, and whence he fled, with his wife's assistance, to Bamah, 
lS.xix.18, and then, being still pursued by Saul, fled again and returned to Jonathan, 
apparently to Gibeah, lS.xx, where Jonathan made trial of his father's temper, and 
was obliged to confess that he had a deadly purpose against him. So David ' arose 
and departed, and Jonathan went into the city.* David then fled to Nob, ' the 
dty of the Priests,' and there met Doeg, with whom, as one of Saul's prindpal 
officers, 'setover his servants,' lS.xxii.9, ' the chiefestoftheherdmen that belonged 
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to Saul,* zzi.7} he was, no doubt^ well aoqnaintecl, and may have had closer in- 
timacy with him from the &ct, that he himself had once been similarly occupied in 
tending his father's sheep. When at Kob, he may have 'taken sweet counsel' 
with him, admitted him into his secrets, spoken to him about his own troubled 
affairs, and * walked in the House of God,' ie. the Sanctuary at Nob, — among the 
* olive-trees * (364,389), it may be, — ^in company with him, without having any donbt 
as to his friendship and good-will. Thus Doeg may have come to be present^ as 
the stoiy evidently represents him to have been, lS.zziilO, when the Priest 
Ahimelech gave food and Gk)liath's sword to David. Otherwise, if any supicion 
had been entertained of his intentions, David would have managed, we may suppose, 
more cautiously. As it was, however, he seems to have felt that he had committed 
himself with Doeg, and to have had some presentiment of evil from that quarter, 
l3.TTii.22, — ^ ' I knew it that day, when Doeg the Edomite was there, that he would 
surely tell SauL' 

393. Thus we may account for so much being said about ' deceit and guile' in 
this Psalm, as in i;.ll,23. So i;.20,21, ' He hath put forth his hands against such 
as be at peace with him ; he hath broken his covenant. The words of his mouth 
were smoother than butter, but war was in his heart; his woi;ds were sofber than 
oU, yet were they drawn swords.' And when he heard of the massacre of the 
Priests at Nob, which arose through Doeg's treachery, he may well have written, 
'My heart is sore pained within me, and the terrors of death are Mien upon me. 
Fearfulness and trembling are come upon me, and horror hath overwhelmed me. 
And I said, that I had wings like a dove ! for then would I flee away and be 'at 
rest. Lo, then would I wander far off, and remain in the wilderness.' v. 4-7. And, 
accordingly, we find him shortly afterwards taking refuge in the wilderness of 
Judah, lS.xziii.l4. 

394. Ps.lvi (E.9,J,l),Ps,lvii(E.7,J.0),Ps.lviii<E.2,J.l), contain no particular 
note of time ; but their contents do not at all disagree with the statements made 
in the titles, that they were composed by David. Ps.lix (E.9,J.3) has the 
phrases, 'God of Israel,' v.6, 'God ruleth in Jacob,' v. 13, which seem to point 
to the undivided kingdom. 

395. Ps.lx(E.5,J.0), however, is beyond all doubt, as it appears 
to me, referred by its title to the true occasion on which it was 
composed, and of which we read the account in 2S.yiii.3,13, in 
the forty-fifth year of David's life. The fact that in v.7 the 
writer speaks of his authority as extending over ^ Grilead and 
Manasseh,' i.e. the trans-Jordanic tribes, as well as that of his 
calling Ephraim ^ the strength of his head,' and Judah, his own 
royal tribe, * his lawgiver,' seems to point, in our judgment, with 
certainty to David as its author. 

u 
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396. DATiBSOKf however, ii.252, considers that this Psahn alfio 
^is much later than David's time/ grounding his conclusion 
upon these two points : — 

(i) '1^.1-3 shew a yeiy nnpiospezoiiB state of affiun. The people had eiperi- 
enced great disasten, and were diBComfited. The marks of the Divine displeasure 
were palpable. Bat the conntry was not in so disordered a state, at the time of the 
Syrian war, as is here represented.' 

Am. As in (370), it is yery possible that David's forces were not always vio- 
torioos, in the deadly straggles in which he was engaged while establishing his 
empire, though such defeats may not hare been recorded in the rapid sommaiy of 
his ezpbits in 2S.Tiii. The whole account in 2S jc shows that this time of the 
Syrian war was a most critical time for him, as, indeed, Joab*s words intimate, 
i;.12, — ' Be of good courage, and let us pky the men, for our people, and for tie 
cities of our God ; and Jehovah do that which seemeth Him good I ' 

(ii) ' Besides, David already possessed the whole land of Canaan. He could not, 
therefore^ appeal in i;.6-8, to the promise of Jehovah, that his people should con- 
quer and possess it' 

Ans, The language of these verses may only express David's confidence that his 
kingdom should be permanently confirmed over the tribes of Israel, in accordance 
wiHi the words of Nathan, 2S.vii4,17, where the prophet says to him, in the 
name of Jehovah, ' Thine house and thy kingdom shall be established for ever 
belbre l^ee; thy throne shall be established for ever.' And, as above observed, 
the words of tr.7 seem only applicable to the time of David. 

397. Henqstenberg observes on this Psalm, iLp.276 : — 

* The sketch of the historical circumstances, by which this Psalm was called forth 
shews that it moves within the same domain as Ps.zliv. Ps.xliv is the earlier of 
the two ; the sons of Korah sang [that Psalm] in the midst of distress, probably 
whilst David was absent at the Euphrates ; David followed them [in this] after 
succour had been in some measure obtained. ' The liveliness of our Psalm, its 
rapid transitions^ i;.6-8, its brief yet comprehensive language, prevent us,' says 
Hima. 'from entertaining for one moment the idea that its author ehip is the same 
as that of Ps.xliv.' The warlike, confident tone, the triumphant contempt of the 
enemy expressed in v.8, point to a time of highest prosperity in the state. And, 
in particular, the reign of David is indicated by the circumstances that the three 
hostile neighbouring nations, mentioned in this verse, were all singularly defeated 
by David, and that in t;.6,7, the countries on both sides of Jordan, and also 
Ephraim and Judah, appear as united in one kingdom, of which kingdom Judah 
was the head — a state of matters which ceased to exist immediately after Solomon, 
to whose time, however, it is impossible to refer the Psalm, on account of the pre- 
vailing warlike character by which it is distinguished. Finally, it is evident^ from 
v.9-13, that the Psalm was composed in view of an expedUion against Edotn, 
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398. Even Ewald, j>.374, who places the date of its com- 
position after the Captivity, considers that portions of it are of 
ths Davidic age : — 

Fb.1x shows at once that poetiy in these sozrowM times (of the Captivity) calls 
to its help also the foice and expression of the ancient poetical science : for, on 
dose examination, there can be no donbt that the words from t;.5(7), as £ur as the 
fliB half of t;.10(12), are borrowed from an older, and, no doubt, Davidic song. 
While all the other words quite fietll in with the language and state of affiurs of this 
later time, those on the contrary are quite distinct in kind and colojiring, subject- 
matter and meaning ; the dissimilarity strikeer the eye at the first glance. The old 
passage proceeds in the following strain : at the time of great pressure in the 
latter part of David's life, when the Philistines fiercely threatened, comp.2S.Y. 17-26, 
xxui9,&c., and the king in the Sanctuary had besought counsel and strength 
from Jehovah, he records here'thankMLy the cheering response which he received 
while struggling with his doubts and distress. How easily a later writer might 
apply this to the needy and oppressed circumstances of his own time, is obvious ; 
if then, it is true, PhUisiines were not exactly the enemies to be dreaded, yet were 
they heathens, and ' Philistines ' are treated as equivalent to * heathens.' While, 
however, the later poet repeated the oracle, as the very centre and life of the whole, 
untouched and completely unaltered, and even produces something of the context^ 
(i;.9(ll), and the first three words of v.l0(12),) he adds quite a new introduction, 
and the chief part of the conclusion, in his own words, — inoontestably because the 
beginning and the remainder of the conclusion of the old song did not sufficiently 
suit thii later time. 

399, Olshausen assigns this Psahn to the time of the Mac- 
cabees, but remarks, p.263 : — 

That the oracle quoted by the Poet in v.6-8 is only borrowed, must in any case 
be assumed. That it contained, however, a revelation then generally known, 
perhaps, resting on the authority of the High Priest, and refemng to the 
relations of the time, is much more probable than that it is derived from a 
Davidic song, as Ewald supposes. 

HuPFEUD writes as follows, iii.p.122 : — 

This Psalm seems to point to the times of the still-existing kingdom, but to 
a later time [than that indicated by the Title], since the promise in the oracle 
expresses the idea so common in the Prophets, of the restoration of the unity 
of the kingdom, which is preceded by an account of the division of the kingdom 
and its sorrowful consequences. 

Upon careful consideration, however, of its contents, and for 

V s 
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the reasons above stated, I cannot doubt that the Psalm in its 
entirety is, as Henqstenberg maintains, a product of the Davidic 
age, and, probably, from the hand of David himsel£ 

400. Ps.bd (R3,J.O) ; Ps.lxii (E.7, J.O). 

Ps. hd.4 refers to the * Tabernacle/ figaratiTely, — ' I -will abide in Thy Taber- 
nacle for ever ; I will tmst in the covert of Thy wings.' In 17.6,7,8, we read 
' Thon wilt prolong the kin^8 life, and his years as many generations. He shall 
abide before Gk>d for ever; O prepare mercy and truth, which may preserve him. 
So will I sing praise nnto Thy Name for ever, that I may daily perform my vows.' 
These words are generally supposed to be a prayer made by David for himself as 
king. But may they not be a loyal prayer for the life of Saul, his father-in-law ? 

401. Ps.bdii (E.3,J.O), according to the title, was written, 'when David was in 
the wilderness of Judah,' in the early part of his life. In v,2 we find a reference 
to the Sanctuary, — perhaps that at Nob, which, however, was now destroyed, IS. 
zxli.l9, — * to see Thy power and Thy gloiy, so as I have seen Thee in the Sanc- 
tuary.' The P.B.y. has, however, * Thus have I looked for thee in holiftess, that I 
might behold Thy power and glory,' — where this difficulty is avoided. In v. II 
we read, * But the king shall rejoice in Qod.' This is usually explained to mean 
that David speaks of himself as king hereafter, having such entire confidence in the 
fulfilment of the Divine Promise. But this interpretation can hardly be correct. 
It seems much more natural, and more in accordance with what we know of the 
character and conduct of David, that here too he should have drawn a line between 
* the king,' his father-in-law, * GK)d's anointed,' — whom he always treated with so 
much respect and reverence, of whom it would have been a sin for him to have 
thought or spoken evil, much less to have wished him dead, — and his other enemies, 
with reference to whom he says, r.9,10, 'Those, that seek after my soul to destroy 
it^ shall go into the grave (lit lower parts of the earth). They shall &11 by the 
sword ; they shall be a portion for foxes. But the king shall rejoice in God.' 

If this explanation be not approved, the title must be considered incorrect. 

402. PsJxiv (E.3,J.l) ; Ps.lxv (E.3,J.O); Ps.lxvi (K8, J.O) ; Ps.lxvii (E.6,J.O). 
If Ps.lxv belongs to David's time, then the expressions in v,l, * Praise waiteth 

for Thee, O God, in Zion,* and v. 4, *Thy Courts,* *the goodness of Thy House, 
even of Thy Holy TempUJ must be understood to refer to the Tahemade on Mount 
Zion. So in lS.i.9 the Tabemade at Shiloh is called the TtnvpU of Jehovah. 

Ps.lxvi is not ascribed to any one, but may have been written by David, or 
by any of the Prophets of that age. In t;.6 there is a reference to the story of 
the Exodus, — ' He turned the sea into dry land ; they went through the fiood on 
foot ; then did we rejoice in Him.* We suppose that, before the reign of David, 
Samuel had compiled his account of the Exodus, which, doubtless he had communi- 
cated to the Prophets of his School, as well as to David, and other leading men of 
the time. Thus a general notion of the story, as there told, would gradually be 
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propagated among the people at laige, without the necessity of supposing that 
copies of the Elohistic document were multiplied, and in the hands of many. It is 
quite possible, indeed, that only one manuscript existed. 

Fs.lxyii is also unappropriated. It was plainly meant for public purposes 
and may have been written by David. Here, however, if anywhere, in «.6, we 
should expect to find the word Jehovah occur, if it was familiar to the writer. 
* Elohim, our Elohim, shall bless us,' would have certainly stood as * Jehovah, our 
Elohim, shall bless us,' in the composition of a later writer (300). 

403. Ps.lxviii (E.31, J.4) shall be considered at length in the next chapter. 

Fs.lxix (K9, J.5) contains the passage, t;.35, ' Gk>d will save Zion, and will build 
the cities of Judah, which slightly, perhaps, confirms the title ascribing it to 
David. It may have been written in the time of his great distress by reason of 
Absalom's rebellion. 

Ps.lxx (E.3,J.2) may be one of David's later Psalms. The language of it, 
especially in t;.5, corresponds exactly to his distressed, and even needy, state, when 
he fled before Absalom to Mahanaim. 

Ps.lxxi (E.9, J.,3) is not ascribed to David, but seems to have been written by him 
in his time of affliction, as it correspondB precisely in tone with the preceding two 
Psalms, which are both ascribed to him. In this he speaks, t;.9, of his * old age ' 
and 'failing strength,' and in v. 18 of his being 'old and greyheaded.' Hence this 
Psalm, and the last two, may have been written by him within the last few years 
of his life. And yet in these he still uses Elohim more freely than Jehovah, 
though in Ps.lxix the latter Name occurs more frequently in proportion to the 
former than in any other of the Psalms we have been considering, and in Ps.lxx 
we have Elohim thrice, Jehovah twice. 

Ps.lxxii (E.3,J.l), or, rather, (E.1,J.0), if we omit the doxology (228), is not 
ascribed to David, but may have been written by him, or by one of the prophets of 
his age. 
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CHAPTER XV. 



THB SIXTT-EIGHTH PSALM. 



404. Ps.kviii (E.S1,J.4,A.7), is undoubtedly, as we believe^ a 
Psalm of David's, as the title declares^ and we must call atten- 
tion specially to it, as one of great importcmce with reference 
to the question now before ua. 

405. That this Fsahn is a Psalm of David's age appears^ in 
our judgment, as follows. 

(i) In t;.16, 'This is the hill which G-od desireth to dwell in, 
yea, Jehovah will dwell in it for ever,' we have a plain reference 
to the hill of Zion; but this, as we have seen (321), does not 
necessarily point to the Tabernacle^ and so to the age of David. 

(ii) In i;.29, * Because of Thy Temple at Jerusalem,' we have 
a reference either to the Tabernacle, 1S.L9, or to the Temple ; 
and so in t;.24 mention is made of the ' Sanctuary,' and in v,3S 
we read, * God, Thou art terrible out of Thy holy places.' 

(iii) In i;.34,35, we read, * Ascribe ye strength unto God; 
His excellency is over* Jsrarf,' and * the Ood of Israel is He that 
giveth strength and power unto His people.' This language 
seems to belong clearly to the time of the v/ndimded kingdom, so 
that the Psalm was composed in the days of David or Solomon. 

(iv) But the martial tone which pervades the Psalm, 
t;.l,12,14,30,35, corresponds to the age of David, not to that of 
Solomon. 

(v) The expressions in i;.27, ' There is little Benjamin their 
ruler, the princes of Judah with their company, (DppJil, their 
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band^ LXX. ^ifioves air&p, P.B.V. ' their counsel ') the princes of 
Zebulun, the princes of Naphtali,' belong also to the undivided 
kingdom, and correspond to the time when Benjamin, which, as 
the tribe of Saul, had been the ruling tribe in Israel, and had 
afterwards been ruling again in the person of Saul's son, 
Ishbosheth, had now submitted itself to David. It may be, 
therefore, in a politic manner, spoken of here, as being still 
a tribe of royal dignity. 

406. This Psalm contains Elohim thirty-one times, and 

Adonai, Lord, seven times, as well as the ancient name Shaddai 

J. 

in v. 14; while Jehovah appears only twice and Jah tvnce. 
Manifestly, therefore, the last Name was less familiar to the 
writer at the time when he wrote, than Elohim, at all events, — 
we might almost say, than Adonai also ; but it would not be safe 
to infer this last from a single instance. 

In vA we have * Sing unto Grod, sing praises to His Name : 
extol Him that rideth upon the heavens by His Name Jah, and 
rejoice before Him ; ' or, in Fbench and Skinneb's translation, 

' Sing ye unto Qod, hymn His Name ! 
Baise a highway for Him, who rideth throngh the desert ! 
Jehotah is His Name ; 
Exult at His Presence I' 

It is plain that a special stress is here laid upon the fact 
that God's Name is Jehovah. Setting aside, as we must, from 
what we have seen already, the Mosaic story as unhistorical, this 
Qeems rather to imply that the Name had been newly introduced. 

407. In v.l we have — 

* Let Elohi/m arise, let His enemies be scattered ; 
And let them that hate Him flee before Him.' 
Here we have almost the identical words, which are found in 
N.X.35, ^ And it came to pass, when the Ark set forward, that 
Moses said, 

< Arise, Jehovah^ and let Thine en,emies be scattered; 
And let them, that hate Thee, flee before Thee.' 
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But let it be noted that the Name Jehovah, in this pas- 
sage of Numbers^ appears as Mohim in the Psalm. 

Now, from the general identity of the two passages, either^ 
as above, in the E.y., or when compared, as below, in the 
original, it will be plain that one of them has been copied 
from the other, 

PsJxyiiLl. Njl85. 

vj^^^K ^v^d; DS-n^g wpj T??^ ^^?J1 ^^: "i?V 

408. Upon which we observe as follows : — 

(i) Surely, if the Psalmist drew his language from so sacred a 
book as the Pentateuch, according to the ordinary view, must 
have been, he would not have changed the Name from Jehovah 
to Elohim. 

(ii) Besides, the Name Jehovah, if it had really originated in 
the way described in the Pentateuch, would have been the very 
Name required for this Psalm, considering its character, as the 
Name of the Covenant God of Israel. 

(iii) Moreover, v.l of the Psalm is closely connected with the 
words that follow, and has all the appearance of being an 
original utterance, poured forth by the same impulse which 
gave birth to them. 

(iv) But, if the passage from NumberSy as we believe, was 
written at a later date than the Psalm, at a time when the 
Name Jehovah was in common use, (which was evidently not 
the case when the Psalm was written,) it is easy to understand 
how David's words in this Psalm might have been first used, as 
most commentators suppose, when the Ark was brought up to 
Moimt Zion, and might afterwards have been adapted by the 
writer of the passage in Numbers, with the change of the Divine 
Name, as fit words to be used with every movement of the Ark 
in the wilderDess. 

(v) Lastly, in the Psalm we have the older grammatical 
forms V^fW, ^V«J, -ID-liJ, where the other has ^^9fK, ^Vl^J, ^D^J. 
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Upon the whole, it can scarcely be doubted that this Elohistic 
Psalm was written jiraty and that in a later day the Jehovist 
adapted the first words of it, — which, perhaps, he had himself 
helped to chant, when the procession with the Ark wound its 
way up the hiU of Zion, — to the story, which he was writing, 
of the movements of the host of Israel in the wilderness. 

409. The following expressions of this Psalm are also notice- 
able : — 

' God, when thou wentest forth before Thy people, 
When Thou didst march through the 'wildemeBS, 
The earth trembled, 

Yea, the heavens dropped rain, at the Presence of God, — 
Sinai itself trembled. 
At the Presence of God, the God of Israel' v.7,8. 

< The chariots of God are thousands on thousands (E.y. twenty thousand, 

eyen thousands of angels) ; 
The Lord (Adonai) is among them, as at Sinai, in the Sanctnary.' v. 17. 

* The Lord (Adonai) hath said, I will bring again from Bashan, 
I will bring again from the depths of the sea.' f;.22. 

The references in the above verses to the passage of the Red 
Sea, the transactions at Sinai, and (?) the conquest of Bashan, 
show only that the Psalmist was acquainted with certain por- 
tions of the story of the Exodus, which had probably been 
already written by Samuel, who died fifteen years before the 
bringing up of the Ark, and may have composed his narra- 
tive many years previously, and may have communicated it to 
David. 

410. The above references, however, occurring in a Psalm in- 
tended for a public occasion, imply also that those, who would be 
likely to join in chanting it, must likewise have been familiar, to 
some extent, with the story of the Exodus. These would not be 
the people generally, but only those who would take part in the 
procession, — the * sons of Heman, and Asaph, and Jeduthun,' it 
may be, * who should prophesy with harps and psalteries and 
cjnnbals,' lGh.xxv.1,6, and who, doubtless, had had their train- 
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ing in the ' School of the Prophets ' under SamuePs directibn^ 
where they * prophesied ' in Samuel's time, as well as in David's^ 
— that is, evidently, sang or chanted their psalms of praise, — 
' with a psaltery and tabret and pipe and harp before them,' 
1S.Z.5. From 2S.L18, where we read that David taught the 
song, which he had written upon the death of Saul and Jonathan, 
' to the children of Judah thoroughly (249),' it would seem that 
such poetical compositions as this Psalm were practised for the 
purpose of being sung. Perhaps, the ^Book of Jasher' may 
have contained a collection of such pieces. 

411. These ^sons of the Prophets,' then, as well as any 
Priests, &c., taking part in the ceremonies, may have been quite 
familiar with the facts of the Elohistic story, and even have 
helped already, by mixing with their own families and in other 
ways, to communicate them in some measure to the people. 
And, indeed, it is very conceivable that the people may have 
had among them, in a more imperfect form, the same tra- 
ditionary remnants of past history, which the Prophet Samuel 
and his School may have used as the basis of their 'Elohistic 
story;' e.g. Ps.lxviii.8,* the heavens also dropped,' and Ju.v.4, 
*the heavens dropped, the clouds also dropped water,' — and 
the references to the storm of thunder and lightning at the 
passage of the Eed Sea, Ps.lxxviLl6-19, — and Ps.lxxviiL9, 
*The children of Ephraim, being armed and carrying bows, 
turned back in the day of battle,' — of which facts we have no 
record in the Pentateuch, unless, indeed, a reference may be 
made to the last in D.i.44. 

412. The E.V. of v.15,16, of this Psalm, is as follows : — 

The hill of God is a« the hill of Bashan, 

An high hill as the hill of Bashan. 

Why leap ye, ye high hills ? 

7%i8 ia the hiU which God desireth to dwell in, 

Yea, Jehovah will dwell tn it for ever. 

Thus translated, the ' hill of God ' can only be understood to 
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mean Mount Zion. But this hill was not remarkably high, 
and was not even the highest of the two hills of Jerusalem. 
Probably, the passage should be rendered thus : — 

A lofty moimtain (lit mountain of God) is the mountain of Bashan, 
A mountain of many heights is the moimtain of Bashan. 
Why leap ye (in your pride), ye mountains of many heights? 
This mountain (Zion) hath God chosen to dwell in, 
Yea, Jehovah will tabemade in it for ever. 

N.B. — Gesbnius renders 'why are ye envious' instead of 'why leap ye:' the 
Hebrew word here used occurs only this once in the Bjble. 

413. It is probable that few English readers will be disposed 
to doubt that this Psalm^ as well as Ps.li and VBJlXf is really a 
Psalm of David's age, or that it was composed for the occasion 
to which it is usually referred, the bringing up of the Ark to 
Mount Zion. £[ENasTENBEBG, of course, maintains strongly its 
Davidic origin, in common with the great body of commentators, 
ancient and modem. Nevertheless, there are some very able 
critics, as Hupfeld, Ewald, Olshausen, who assign to it a 
much later date ; and, as it is a Psalm of so much importance 
in our present enquiry, it will be necessary to examine the 
grounds upon which they have come to this conclusion. 

414. The matter has been discussed most fcdly by Hupfeld 
in his recent work. Die Psalmen, of which voL iii, containing 
Ps. Ixviii, was published at Grotha in 1860. As this work has 
been so lately issued, and the author has discussed in it at 
length the opinions of his predecessors, and has, in fact^ ex- 
hausted the subject, it may be regarded as representing, gene- 
rally, the views of this school of critics ; so that, having duly 
weighed his arguments, we may assume that we have fairly 
mastered all that can be said on that side of the question. I 
will annex, however, all the additional remarks, deserving notice, 
which I find in Ewald and Olshausen. 

415. Hupfeld observes as follows :t— 

' This is a hymn in lofty lyrical style, treating of the entrance of God into His 
Sanctuary on Zion, — (under the figure of the triumphal progress of a King; who^ 
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after conquest of the countiy, chooees and takes possession of his place of remdenoeg 
this being introduced with a retrospectiye glance at the first leading of the people 
through the Arabian waste, and the conquest of the land of Canaan, but with 
allusion to ordinary victories and triumphal processions), — His revenge upon the 
enemies of His people, and His lordship over the nations of the earth, who in con- 
clusion are required to join in the praise of God. Thus much is in general dear, 
and is admitted by most modem interpreters.' j».194. 

'The occasion, which most immediately presents itself for this Psalm, is tke 
removal of the Ark by David to Mount Zion, 2S.Ti ; and this is adopted by most of 
the ancient and later interpreters, to the time of Boshnxciudl It gives inoontest- 
ahly the beet eense, — rather, it is the only one, which suits not only the choice of 
Zion in opposition to Sinai and the heights of Bashan, t;.15,16, and the historical 
retrospective glance at the earlier leading of Qod from Sinai onwards, as intro- 
ductory to the triumphal entrance, but also the lofty expressions and sentiments 
connected with it. This is not at all contradicted by the signs of a warlike cha- 
racter, which some consider an objection ; since Otod, as Leader and Guardian of 
His people, is above all things Warrior and Conqueror over its foes, and, in fiict^ 
must first make the conquest of its place of settlement in Canaan. However, 
it is contradicted (i) by the mention of the 'Temple' and 'Jerusalem,' v.2d, 
(ii) by that of ' Egypt ' and ' Ethiopia,' as lands conquered and paying homage, 
v,ZO, (iii) by the dsnundation of vengeance upon enemies in all parts of the 
world, i;.22'24, and (iv) by the whole later character of the Psalm.' jp.l96. 

And HuPFHLD expresses his own view, ^.199, that 'in this Psalm we have the 
hope or promise of the return of the Jewish people from the Babylonish Captivity, 
and the reestablishment of the kingdom of God on Zion in'a state of great power, 
— as it is announced in the later Isaiah, and in dose correspondence therewith, 
perhaps, by the very same author, — in the form of a lyrical utterance, such as fre- 
quently occurs in the later Isaiah, in single spirited outbursts, in the midst of the 
prophetical discourse, but here formed into a complete hymn, the most spirited, livdy, 
and powerful, which we have in the whole collection of the Psalms * 

Ans. (i) The very fact that this Psalm is admitted to be ' the most spirited, lively, 
and powerftd,' Hxtpf. ' the grandest^ most splendid, most artistic,' Ew. p.297, 'one 
of the most able and powerfrd,' Olb. p,2S6, in the whole book of Psalms, makes it 
highly improbable — almost incredible — that its author, evidently an original poet 
of great eminence, — ' in whom,' says Ols. ^.288, who considers it to be a Maccabean 
Psalm, in ' spite of the difficulties whidi meet us in the attempt to understand it, 
one cannot but recognise a poet of remarkable genius,' — should have been willing 
to borrow two sentences from two other ancient documents, viz. t^.l from N.x.35, 
and i;.7,8, from Ju.v.4. If we explain his introduction of the former by the fact 
that the words quoted are said to have been used of old at every movement of the 
Ark in the wilderness, — though the Ark appears to have vanished after the Cap- 
tivity, and, therefore, it is not easy to understand how even the former passage 
could have been quoted by the later writer, supposed by those critics, — yet how 
can we account for his introducing the latter? Both these passages, however, as 
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they occur in the Psalm, are in close connexion with the context, and have all the 
appearance of being part of the original efiiision. 

We have shown, in fact, in (408, 468-472), that the Psalm was, in all pro- 
bability, written firat^ and the passages in question copied from it by the later 
writers of N.x.35 and Ju.v.4, 

(ii) In t;.30 (29), according to our view, reference is not made to the Temple, 
but to the Tabernacle just erected by David. We may assume that this was a 
building of some architectural pretensions, to which the term ^^^H* 'temple,' 
might be applied, as here — a word which is only used with reference to buildings 
of some importance, as the palace of Ahab, lKxxi.l, or that of the king of Eabylon, 
2K.XX. 18, Is.xxxix.7, and, constantly, in speaking of the Temple. But it is also used 
of the Tabernacle at Shiloh, lS.i.9, iii.3, by the writer of the story of Eli, though 
in lS.ii.22 he gives it the usual appellation, ly^D ?kM* * ^^^ °^ *^® Congregation,* 
which is the only one used throughout the Pentateuch. This suggests that this 
writer may have actually seen with his own eyes the Tabernacle of David, and may 
have been accustomed to hear it commonly spoken of by the name /^i^t 'temple,' 
which he here, accordingly, applies to the Mosaic Tabernacle. 

(iii) It is hardly to be thought that the writer of this Psalm, living, as is 
supposed, amidst the woes of the Captivity, should be predicting here the conqttest 
of Egypt and Ethiopia. But the fact is that in i;.31 there seems to be no refer- 
ence to any conquest, but only to the princes of these regions showing respect and 
reverence tor the glorious, triumphant, God of Israel, and sending gifts to His 
Temple. We know that Solomon married Pharaoh's daughter, lK.iii.1 ; and it 
is very probable that relations of some kind, not altogether unfriendly, may have 
existed between his father and the Court of Egypt If not^ it is easy to xmder- 
stand how expressions of this kind might be used with reference to these two 
great powers in the immediate neighbourhood of the kingdom of IsraeL 

(iv) There surely is no reason why a Psalm composed at the time when David 
was bringing up the Ark to Mount Zion, should not have contained such words as 
those in t;.21-23, denouncing God's judgments upon the enemies of Himself and 
His people. The many foes of David's rising empire, with whom he was at war 
both before and after the bringing :ap the Ark, would abundantly explain such 
language. 

(v) So fax from the Psalm giving signs of a 'later character,' it seems to 
contain very strong indications of an archaic style and a very early origin. 

(a) Its language is often very rough and abrupt^ and in some places almost 
unintelligible, for want of those connecting links, and that polish and fulness of 
expression, which would have characterised a Post-Captivity Psalm : e.g, v. 10, 11, 
13,14,17,18, &c 

(6) It contains several very uncommon words or grammatical forms : — v.2(3), 

sihjri?. ^-^C^)* n1n^2), v.i4(i6), jto^y, t;i6,i6(i6,i7), 0^5553, 1^.16(17), nvi, 

t;.l7(18), \^p, t;.27(28), nij^ ^-31(32), D^^WO- 
(c) It employs older grammatical forms with ) (408.v). 
(<0 It has the phrases, (i) DS:6»^ ^T^, 'Sing unto Elohim,' t;.4(6),32(33), 
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(ii) D^Cftg ^^l^f *BleMyeEIohim,*«^6(27),(m) *jh|} n^li * Praiae ye Adonai,' 
«.82'(33), (it) ^jhljt tfr^f 'Blessed be Adonai,'t;.18(19), (▼) D^0^)$ ^)">9* 'Blessed 
be Elohim,' instead of the {qv^S^Ht ' HaUelu-jah,' * Praise ye JehoTah/ which 
would certainly have been fonnd in a later Psalm, more especially at the 
end, as in PsxiT,cy,cvi,cziii,czv,crvi,czzxT,czl7i,czlTii,czlTiii,cxliz,cl ; whereas the 
last of the above five expressions oocnrs only once more in the whole Bible, viz. 
in t;.20 of the Elohistic Psalm, Ps.lxyi (E.8, J.O), and the firsts second, third, and 
fourth, are found nowhere else than in the Psalm before ns. 

(e) As HuFFBLD.says, J9.197, 'the choice and possession of Mount Zion is the 
very centre, the essential and characteristic feature, of the Psalm,' which suits well 
with the occasion in David's time, to which it is usually referred. 

(/) The mention of 'little Benjamin, their ruler,' v.27t seems to correspond 
beet, as we have said (405.v), to the time when the tribe of Bei\jamin had only 
just been deprived of the royal dignity, by the death of Saul, and, after supporting 
for a time the cause of Saul's son, Ishbosheth, 2Sji9, 15,26, 31, had yielded to the 
counsel of Abner, 2S.iiLl9, and taken part with David. It is difficult to see how 
this allusion could weU have been made by one writing after the Captivity. 

{£f) The mention of four tribes only in «.27, ' Bei^amin and Judah,' ' Zebulon 
and Naphtali,' as 'representatives of all Israel,' Hitffbld, j}.233, is intelligible 
in David's time, when we observe that the former two were the chief Southern 
tribes, and the latter two, the chief jyor^Aem, while the great tribe of Ephraim occupied 
the central part between them, but is not so easily explained on Hxtffeld's sup- 
position, ibid, that we have here * a prophetical idea of the reunion of the severed 
brother-kingdoms, and the restoration of the united kingdom of Israel' Surely, 
Zebulon and Naphtali could not have been taken to represent^ as Hitffbld sup- 
poses, the 'kingdom of Israel,' of which the only proper exponent was the tribe 
of Ephraim. 

A Mend has suggested that the omission of any reference in this Psalm to the 
tribe of Ephraim may be due to the £ict that no representatives of that tribe were 
present at the bringing up of the Ark to the Tabemade at Jerosalem, which act 
may have been resented by them, as passing a slight upon their own sacred place of 
Shiloh. This refusal of theirs to attend upon this occasion, would not be incon- 
sistent with their afterwards marching under David's command, like turbulent 
barons under a sovereign prince, to attack the common foe in the great Syrian 
war, when the national safety and existence were at stake, and when David wrote 
so warmly of that powerful and populous tribe, as ' Ephraim, the strength of his 
head,' Ps.lx.7. And, even if Shiloh itself was in ruins, and had ceased to be 
regarded as a sacred place in the days of David, yet the Ephraimites might still 
have been strongly opposed to the notion df centralising all power and dignity, 
civil and religious, at Jerusalem. We see evident signs of such a spirit among 
them in the language ascribed to Jeroboam, at the time of the rebellion of the 
Ten Tribes, and their separation from the house of David: 'And Jeroboam said 
in his heart, Now shall the kingdom return to the house of David. If this people 
go up to do sacrifice in the House of Jehovah at Jerusalem, then shall the heart 
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of thiB people tnrn again onto the Lord, even unto Rehoboam, king of Judah.' 
1 Kxii26,27. 
(A) In i;.22 we read 

'Adonai said, I will bring again from Basban, 
I will bring again from the depths of the sea.' 
And these words are supposed by some, as Olshaussn, p.294, to contain a promise 
that Gk>d would bring back the exiles from their wanderings in the East (beyond 
the hills of Bashan) and in Egypt (over the deep sea). Httffsld, however, and 
EwALD explain them of bringing back into the power of Israel their fugitive 
enemies from all their places of refrige, from Bashan eastward and the Sea west- 
ward, and delivering them up into their hands for condign punishment, 'that their 
foot may be dipped in the blood of their enemies, and the tongue of their dogs in 
the same,' t;.23, — an explanation which, of course, suits well with David's time, 
butrhardly with the days of the Captivity. 

416. Since, therefore, all Hupfeld's arguments, to prove the 
later origin of this Psabn, are in our judgment to be reversed, as 
indicating rather its earlier composition, we may recur with 
confidence to the usuftl supposition, which connects it with the 
removal of the Ark in David's time to Mount Zion,-^the 
occasion which, as Hupfeld himself says, ' most immediately 
presents itself,' and * gives incontestably the best sense ' for it, 
nay, *is the orUy one which suits' certain features of the 
Psalm. Not without reason, then, De Wette 'reckons this 
Psalm among the oldest relics of Hebrew Poetry, of the highest 
originality,' Hupfeld, iii.j7.201. 
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CHAPTER XVL 

THB SAME STBIECT CO^CfUL'EDL 

417. EwALD, who sappoees EsJxrui to haTe heesk wiitt^ 
^ at the dedication of the second Temple,' ohserres as follows : — 

'It bean all the ma^ of a song not flowing oat of an instutaneovs hnpnlae 
and inapiraticm, but eompoaed with design and mnch skill for a errf«m end' [tibe 
bfingmg 19 of the AA?^pJ297. 'It aeons as if the poet had feh hinudf 
meqoal to prodnee so loftj a Bcng 6cMn his own xesourees ; fiv the most b eautifu l 
and fixeible poauges in it are, as it were, flowers picked from old songs, which ve 
in part And elsewhere in the O. T^ and in part mnst si[{^xHe to have been once in 
exisloiee. The whole is rather compiled oot of a nnmber of striking passages of 
older songiy as a new work firmlj pot together; and since manj ancient paasagos 
are rerj afampt, (as being known, perhaps, to the singers,) the explanation is often 
diAealL Where, howerer, we hsTe the easily-ieeognised peculiar additions of the 
poet himseU^ there we see generally this later time jdainlj appear in the ideas^ 
ir.4,6,20,32, as well as in the language. So that, w^oerer considers this double 
nature of the contents, and then the wdhole chararter of the Plsafan, will not easily 
pefsoade himself that it dates from the time of the first dedication of the Temple 
under Solomon, or, generallj, tiiat it was composed earlier than tiie time vheu 
the second Temple was built. In an historical point of Tiew also it is worthy of 
note that in tr.28 mAjfimr laj-tribes are named as. coming to the Tensile, wbidi 
in Solomon's time has no meaning. And we learn from this that aheady, 
511 B.CL, not onlj Benjamin and Jndah, but also Zebnlon and Na|^tali, th«t^ 
is, inhabitants of northern Palestine and Qalilee^ attended the Temple on Zion.' 
7>.298. 

Ans. As to the latter point, the explanation, which we haye given above (416.t.^) 
seems much more natoraL Buty with respect to the later 'ideas ' and 'language,' 
for which Ewald gives certain references^ the following aze the passages in ques- 
tion as translated hj himself. 

9.4(5X 'Sing unto Ebhim, sing praises to His Nsme; 

Make a path oVd) *» Him who travels through the desert (nUJPjX 

Named Jab, and rejoice before Him. 
Here a reference seems to be supposed to the later Isaiah, who writes : — 



1 
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xL3, * Prepare ye the way of JeliOTali, 

Make straight in the deserfcXnj'jB^) a highway (n?pl!?) for our God, 
The word \yo being from the same root as njplp* 

lvii.l4, * Cast ye up, cast ye up, (.^^b» -iVd)* prepare ye the way; 

Take up the stumbling-block out of the way of my people.* 
Izii.l0, 'Cast up, cast up, the highway, (n^ptp ^fo ^?0)i 

Gather up the stones, lift up a staiidard for the people.' 

But in these two passages the path is to be made for the people, in the Psalm 
for Elokim, The expression seems to have been proverbial ; but, if copied at all, 
the later Isaiah may have copied from the Psalm. 

f;.6(7), *Elohim restores home (nnj3 ^^^12) the dispersed; 
The prisoners He sets free in gladness and wealth ; 
The rebellious only abide in the waste.* 
Here again, apparently, there is supposed to be a reference to Is.lTiii.7, 'And 
that thou bring home (n^^ K^^n) the poor that are cast out* 

i;.20(21) * Elohim is to us an Elohim for salvation ; 
And Jehovah Adonai 

Has even from death a way of escape [for us]/ 
«. 32(33) ' Ye kingdoms of the earth, sing unto Elohim 1 
Sing praises to Adonai I * 
It is difficult to see what signs of a later date are contained in these words. I 
have shown above (jil6,Y»d) that the expressions in i;.32 rather indicate the con^ 
traiy* 

The only other additional argument which Ewald produces, to fix the composition 
of this Psalm in a late age, is that the expression just quoted from t;.20, ' Jehovah 
Adonai has even a way of escape from death,' can only refer to the deliverance from 
the Captivity. But surely such a reference is neither necessary in this case, nor 
probable. 

418. t^.30,31,(31,32}, are translated by Ewald as follows : — 

* Eestrain the beast of the reeds (Ew., Hupp., Ols., E.V. margin), 
The host of bulls with the calves of the people. 
That hastens on with pieces of silver; 
Scatter the people that delight in war ; 
That so^ nobles may come out of Egypt^ 
And Gush (Ethiopia) in haste lift up his hands unto God.* 
And he observes, ^.304, ' The wild reed-beast (lion or tiger, that is, the great 
King), who with the host of bulls, (mighty ones, chiefs), and the calves (weaker 
forces) of the people, hastens through fear to bring homage in silver-pieces, but; 
whilst he does this simply from fear, must first be punished and instructed, is, 
perhaps, a description of the then-existing warlike Persian kingdom, whose symbol 
is the Euphrates and Tigris, rivers on whose reedy banks lions abound.* 
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Hos.si.12, "^ is^^^., *Gk)(i my Makera/ Jobxx3cv.lO, 'Eemember 
thy Creators, ^^^I^V Ecc.xii.l, *thy Husbands is thy Makers, 
•qW ^Iftya/ Is.liv.5, ' Jehovah is thy Keepers, l^^jPfe^,' Ps.cxxi.5. 
So, too, ^3^8, Adonai, ' Lord,' so often used for God, is plural ; 
and in D.x.17 we have the double plural, D^^h^ ^ih% * Lords of 
lords.' 

329. Jehovah, however, is never used of a heathen god ; it is 
the proper Personal Name of Him, who is declared to be em- 
phatically the covenant God of the Hebrew people, * Jehovah, 
the God of your fathers, the God of Abraham, of Isaac, and 
of Jacob,' E.iiL16, * Jehovah, the God of the Hebrews,' v. 18, 
* Jehovah, your Gx)d,' vi.7. Hence it is never used as an wpjpeU 
lativCj as Elohim often is. Thus we may find it written, 'thy 
Elohim,' * Elohim of Israel,' * Jehovah, thy Elohim,' &c. but 
not * thy Jehovah,' ' Jehovah of Israel,' * Elohim, thy Jehovah.' 
In D.vl.4 we have * Jehovah our God is One Jehovah,' and in 
Zech.xiv.9 ' there shall be One Jehovah and His Name One.' 

The assertion, therefore, of Dr. MgGaitl, Aids to Faith, 
p.l95, if it is true of any of the more noteworthy results of 
modem criticism, is certamly not applicable to our reasoning: — 

The theoiy [of the ezistence of distinct Elohistic and Jehovistio passages in 
Genesis] rests upon an assumption totally false, that the names of Elohim and 
JehoTah are synonymons, and that they can be used indifferently one for the 
other. 

330. We have said (300) that the Elohist never uses the 
name Jehovah until it has been published in E.vi, or, as we 
rather believe, in E.iiL Without going fiilly at present 
into the question, as to what portions of Genesis, Exodus, &c. 
are due to this writer, we may observe that E.iii appears to be 
mainly Elohistic, for the following reasons : — 

(i) The name ' Elohim ' occurs in it repeatedly, in fact^ twenty-one times. 

(ii) The phrase * Mount of Elohim/ in v.l, is found again in Ejnmi.5, xziv.lS, 
which are decidedly Elohistic passages, and in the first of them, Jethro is given, as 
here, for the name of Moses's father-in-law, not Beuel, or Baguel, Heb. b^^^n* 
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as in E.iil8, Njl29. For 'mount of Elohim' the later writer uses 'monnt of 
JehoTali,' N.X.33. 

(ill) The expression in v.6, * I am the Elohim of thy father, the Elohim of 
Abraham, the Elohim of Isaac, and the Elohim of Jacob,' is thoroughly Elohistic. 
As we have seen in (300), the JehoTist wonld most probably have written, 'I am 
Jehovah, the Elohim of thy father, Sse* 

331. And yet there axe phrases in it, which are never used by 
the Elohist, such as *a land flowing with milk and honey/ 
i;.8,17, a very characteristic expression, which does not occur, 
however^ in any of the Elohistic promises in Genesis, or in the 
undoubtedly Elohistic passage, E.vL8 ; and the name * Jehovah ' 
occurs in it seven times. 

If, then, this passage was originally Elohistic, a later Jeho- 
vistic writer must have retouched it here and there, as if to 
make the older narrative, which he had before him, and which, 
perhaps, he was transcrifiing, more distinct and complete. We 
shall see hereafter, upon close inspection, that there is good 
reason to believe that this is really the case. 

332. In E.iii.l4, n?.n«l ^m ainyt, «I am that I am,'* we find 
€i;xplained, apparently, the derivation of the name, T\)n\ * Je- 
hovah,' according to the writer's view, from the Hebrew word 
n\n, hayahy or T\\r\^ havah, ' to be,' as if n^HK or mnK, ' I am,' 
were closely connected with nin^, having, at all events, the 
same root with it. So we have Eve's name in Hebrew njn, 
khavah, = n^O, khayah, * because she was the mother of all 
living, ^rr^?, kol-khay,' Gr.iii.20 ; and the imperative njlj, heveh 
(with medial 1) occurs in Cr.xxvii29, and, perhaps, in Job 
xxxvii.6, and ^1C[, hevi, imp. fem., in Is.xvi.4. Whether this be 
the true origin of the Sacred Name or not, it appears to have 
been that which approved itself to the Elohistic author. The 

* It has been suggested that the translation of this passage shonld rather be, * I 
WILL BB WHAT I WILL BE.' In E.iii.l2, Just before, we have the same word n^nt<, 
where it is translated * I will be,' and so in G.xxxi.3 : it appears also with Vau 
Conversive in 2S.Tii.6, Ps.ciL7(8), where our versions, both Bible and Prayer^ 
Book have * I am,' but Jebome, more correctly, * fui.' 

8 2 
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proper vowel-sounds of the word nin* are, indeed, now un- 
known ; and it is always pronounced, as it was by the later 
Jews, with the vowel-sounds of ^J^^., Lord, or with those of 
D^rt^jg, when *}H^^ itself precedes it, as in Gr.xv.2,8. By the 
later Samaritans the word fe<Dt5^ or DK^n, * the Name,' is regularly 
substituted for ninv 

333. It is difficult, however, to say what part of the verb 
nin it can be, unless it be, as Gtesenius and most German critics 
suppose, (and so HENasTENBEBG, Pen^.i.247,) a particular form 
of the future third pers. sing, njrjo Jahveh, or njq!. This 
would agree with the Samaritan pronunciation, as given by 
Theodobet, qucest, 15 ad Ex.vi, xaXovat Se aifTo 'Zafiapsiraif 
lABE, ^lovBaioi, Sa AIA, which last seems to point to fl^nK. 
But the ordinary form of the future of Ti'^h is njij^, as given in 
lKxiii.32, nj^n njjj! nS"? ^5. The name lAfi, Dion. Sic.,* or 
lAOT, Clem. Alex.,! is evidently formed from the abbreviated 
Hebrew ^nj or nj. Pobphtkt J represents it by lETfl. Jekome 
says on Ps.viii, — 

Frins nomen Domini apud Hebrseos qnatuor literarmn est, Jod, he, wiu, he, quod 
propria Dei vocabultun sonat, et legi potest Jeho, et Hebrsei Af^ov, ie. incffiibile, 
opinantur. 

334. Thus derived, the name T\W may be considered to mean 
*HE IS,' in opposition to the gods of the Gentiles, * which 
are not,' which are 'no D^i^^,' Is.xxxvii.l9, but mere Dvv^^ 
* vanities,' L.xix.4, xxvi.l, and to represent, in the mouths of 
meTi, the ' self-existent Being,' the * Eternal,' the ' Living God,' 
' Who was, and is, and is to come,' o a>v teal 6 ^v xaX 6 ipx6fisuo9, 

* xaph fih^y^ rots ^Apifxoffwois Zo^paianqp Itrropowri rhy ieyaBhv liaifiova irpornroi^ 
ffOffBai robs v6iaovs aln^ Zih6vM ... itvfik tk vroTs 'louSdfois f/luffTiv rhp lAA 
irucaXo^fuyoy OUy, i.p.105, ed. WeaadiTig, 

t A^cTcu Z\ lAOT, % lAnOfpfifiytirreu 6 t»v Kai b M/ityos, 8irom,Y p.562, ed. 
Paris. 1629. 

^ hrropu 9k ircpl *Iov8af»v iXtiBftrrara, Sri jcol rois r&rois Kai ro7s 6v6iuuTty abr&y 
rh aviu^wv&raera, "iaqfxoiMaBwf 6 Bnrip^ios, tiKriipiiS rh {nroya^iuera irafk *l€pofi^dkit» 
rod ltp4»5 BtoVf rod lETA. EvssB. Prap.Ev.i.^.67, ed. Gaisford. 
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Eev.L8; whereas *I am' could only properly be used, as in 
£.iii.l43 by the Divine Being Himself. 

335. Then, after this preparation in £.iiL14, the word 

* Jehovah ' is used by the Elohist, as we believe, for the first 
time in vA5: — 

And God said moreover unto Moses, Thus shalt thou say unto the childien of 
Israel, Jbhoyah, the Elohim of thy fathers, [not ' the Lord God of thy &thers,' 
E.y.] the ^Elohim of Abraham, the Elohim of Isaac, and the Elohim of Jacob, 
hath sent me unto you. This is my Name for ever, and this is my memorial unto 
aU generations* 

From this place forward, supposing our view of E.iii to be 
correct, the word is freely used by the Elohist, as well as the 
older word, Elohim. Yet still the two words are by no means 
synonymous ; and, though they may be often used promiscuously 
by any writer, yet there are occasions when he would be led by 
his subject to use one form rather than the other. Thus where 
the DivinCy generally, is to be distinguished from the Human, 

* Elohim * would most properly be used, even by the Jehovist, 
as in Gr.xxxii. 28, Ju.ix.9,13, E.xxxiL16, (where the stone 
tables were to be engraved by Divine, not human, agency,) &c. 
On the other hand, * Jehovah ' would be specially required, where 
reference is made to the covenant Grod of Israel, as distin- 
guished from the deities of other nations. 

336. Now let it be observed once more, that it matters not at 
all whether the view, which is here taken of the composition of 
E.iii, be held to be correct, or not. It is certai/n that E.vil-13 
is due to the Elohist; for, besides other indications, (as will 
be seen more fully hereafter,) it contains the expression ^El 
Shaddai ' in v.3, which occurs six times in the Pentateuch, always 
in Elohistic passages (213), and in no other place of the Bible*, 

* The word 'Shaddai' occurs by itself, without 'El,' in Gjdix.26, Njmv.4,16, 
B.i.20,21, Ps.lxviii.l4(15), zci.l, Is.xiii.6, Ez.i24, JoeLi.l5, and thirty-one times 
in the book of Job. In fact, the book of Job consists of an historical frame' 
work, which connects together a number of discourses. In the framework we find 
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except Ez.x.5, ^ as the voice of El Shaddai, when He speaketh.' 
Hence it follows that either in E.vi, or, as we believe, in E.iii, the 
Elohist first introduces into his narrative the name * Jehovah.' 

337. The Elohist, then, represents the name as having been 
first announced to Moses and the Israelites at the time of the 
Exodus. And he carefally avoids using it in all the foregoing 
part of the story from Adam downwards, through the times of 
Abraham, Isaac, Jacob, and Joseph, to that of Moses. The 
Jehovist uses it' freely all along. And, without giving any 
account of its first introduction, he puts it in the mouth of Eve, 
G-.iv.l, and remarks incidentally that, as early as the time, of 
Enos, *men began to call upon the Name of Jehovah,' Gr.iv.26. 

338. The question now to be considered is, which of these 
two writers gives the true account, or, rather, is either statement 
correct ? Does not the very existence of this discrepancy sug- 
gest the probability of neither version of the story being the 
right one ? May it not be possible that the Elohist wrote at a 
time, when the word was quite new and fresh-coined, — when 
it had only just been introduced, perhaps, by himself, as the 
national Personal Name for the Divine Being, with the view of 
drawing more distinctly the line of demarcation between the 
people of Israel, — now first gathered imder a king, and no 
longer living in scattered, separate, tribes, — and the idolatrous 
nations round them ? May not the Elohistic writer, wishing to 
enforce the adoption of this strange Name, have composed for 
the purpose this portion of the Mosaic story, while the later 
Jehovist, — writing when the Name, though not, perhaps, even 
yet in common every-day use, was beginning to be more gene- 
rally known, and was, at all events, familiar to himself,— uses it 

Jehovah thirty'one times, Shaddsd, once^ Elohim, eighteen tiines, while in the die" 
courses we have Jehovah once^ Shaddai, thirty tunes, Elohim, ninety-six times ; so 
that the discourses are strongly Elohistic, set, as it were, in a Jehovistic frame- 
work. These facts would, of course, be taken into account, in determining the 
ages of the different parts of this book. 
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freely from the first, without perceiving, or, at least, wUhout 
fedvag very strongly, the contradiction thereby imported into 
the narrative, as, in fact, he did not perceive that his insertion 
in Gr.ii contradicted Cr.i (205), and that in G-.vii contradicted 
Cr.vi (208), and so in many other instances, of which we shall 
have to take account hereafter ? 

339. In fact, from what we have abready seen of the un- 
historical character, generally, of the account of the Exodus, we 
have no longer any reason for supposing it to be necessary to 
believe that the name Jehovah really originated in the way 
described in E.vL Yet it must have originated in eome way, 
— at some time or other, — in the real history of the Hebrew 
people, just as the Zulu Name for the Creator, Unkulunkulu, 
Hhe Great-Gxeat-One,' must have been first used by some 
one, in some part or other of tkeir past history. Is it not 
possible^ then, that the Name Jehovah may have been first 
employed by Samuel, in order to mark more distinctly the 
difference between the Elohim of the Hebrews and the Elohim 
of the nations round them, and make it more difficult for them 
to fall away to the practice of idolatry ? 

340. Certainly, it would be much more easy and natural to 
suppose, if that were not contradicted by the actual evidence 
in the case before us, that Samuel, or whoever else composed 
the Elohistic document, foumd the Name already in use among 
his people, and with some legendary traditions attached to it, 
as to the way in which it was first made known to them by 
Moses, during their march through the wilderness. If it were 
right to wish any such fact of history to be other than it really 
is, one would rather desire such a solution of the present diffi- 
culty, and gladly embrace it. But a firm and honest adherence 
to the plain results of critical enquiry, as set forth in the follow- 
ing chapters, will not allow of our making this supposition! They 
seem to compel us to the conclusion, that the Name was quite 
new to the Hebrew people in the days of Samuel ; and, if so. 
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we can scarcely avoid the inference that he himself must have 
first introduced it. 

341. In that case, he may have written the account of the re* 
velation to Moses in E.iii, as we suppose, or else in E.vi, with the 
view of accounting for the origin of the Name, and may have 
carefully abstained from using it in his narrative, until it was 
thus, as it were, introduced with authority. We may con- 
ceive that the sheets of parchment or papyrus, on which the 
old Seer had inscribed, as best he could, the early annals of 
the Hebrew history, were left at his death, — v/nflniahed, pro- 
bably, — in the hands of the members of his * School,' for 
whose instruction, in fact, they were, as we suppose, composed 
in the first instance, though their Teacher's large and patriotic 
mind would embrace, no doubt, the whole population of the 
land, whom he hoped gradually to reach by means of their 
influence. 

342. This unfinished work, then, would fall naturally into 
the custody of some disciple of Samuel, one of the * Prophets' 
of his ' School,' such, for instance, as Nathan or Gad, — not 
exactly, therefore, a conteTnporary of the Seer, so as to have 
shared in his counsels from the first, and to have taken a deep 
personal interest in the original plan, — and yet living at a 
time so near to his time, that the Name Jehovah, though 
well-known to those of higher mind, as David and the Prophets 
and Priests of his age, was not yet thoroughly popularised, was 
not, therefore, used as familiarly as the old name Elohim, in 
the common speech of the people at large, nor compounded 
freely in their Proper Names. And he, who had already, 
perhaps, witnessed the actual growth of the history under his 
master's hands, and had imbibed, we may suppose, some por- 
tion of his spirit, might very properly seek to carry on and 
perfect so interesting and useful a work ; he might even have 
been charged by the dying Seer himself to do so. 

343. Accordingly, he may have done his best to this end. 
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making additions here and there from any sources at his com- 
mand, illustrating, amending, enlarging, and, perhaps, at times 
abridgiag, the original story, and filling up the latter portion 
of the narrative, which was left, perhaps, altogether incom- 
plete. Such a writer as this, accustomed from his youth up* 
wards, as one of Samuel's pupils, to use habitually, in his 
common discourse, the name Jehovah, as the Proper Name of 
the Grod of Israel, might not think it necessary to adhere to the 
peculiarity which marked the earlier narrative, but might use the 
name Jehovah freely from the first, and might, indeed, desire, 
or think it best, to represent it as a Name known to pious 
worshippers from a very early age. ' 

344. Should it further appear, as I believe it will, that there 
is very little in the Pentateuch after E.vi which really belongs 
to the Elohist^ who seems to have either brought his story to a 
close very abruptly, or to have left it, towards the conclusion^ 
in a very imperfect and defective state, there would have been 
the less reason for this second writer to have considered it in- 
cumbent on him to adhere strictly to the plan of the Elohist. 
He may, therefore, have determined altogether to abandon it in 
his own composition, and to represent the name Jehovah, as 
used commonly among men from the days of Enos downwards. 
In that case, however, he must have retained deliberately the 
grand Elohistic chapter, E.vi, as too interesting and important 
to be omitted in the story of the Exodus, though aware of the 
inconsistency thus occasioned, or, it may be, as above suggested, 
because he did not feel very strongly the contradiction thus 
involved, as he clearly did not feel the contradictions which 
exist between his own accounts of the Creation and the Flood, 
and those of his predecessor, or even as multitudes of devout 
and thoughtful readers have studied the Bible closely in our 
own days, without perceiving these obvious discrepanaes. 

345. It would be very natural, however, for a writer such as 
this, upon first introducing the Name Jehovah into the story. 
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— a Name, as we suppose, not yet thoroughly popularised, — to 
couple it with the familiar Name Elohim, so making the transi- 
tion, as it were, more easy. In this way, perhaps, we may 
account for the fact that in Gr.ii.4-iiL24, the jfirst Jehovistic 
section of the Bible, the Name * Jehovah' occurB twenty times 
and always in the form * Jehovah Elohim,'* Lobd Grod, — not * Je- 
hovah ' only, as in the subsequent section, which, however, as 
will be shewn hereafter in Part III, is due to the same writer. 
Thus KuBNEN writes, p.98 : — 

In no caae can tills change be considered as a token of a change of anthor. 
The unity of anthorship in ii4-iT.26 is sufficiently shoum as well through the 
connection of the narratiyes as through their agreement in phraseology, and is, in 
fact, not doubted by most interpreters. 

346. This circumstance rather suggests the idea, that the 
writer composed it at a time, when the Name, though already 
familiar to himself, was not yet xmiversally employed, and that 
he wished in this way to commend it to popular acceptance, 
instead of merely adopting it as a word already common in 
the mouths of the people. 

In like manner, the Zulus can speak of the Unkulunkulu of 
this, or that, person, or people. In the Church of England 
Missions, however, the word uDio has been introduced for the 
Name of God, as specially set forth in Christian teaching. And 
it is not uncommon for a missionary to join the two together, in 
speaking to the natives, in the form uDio-Nkulimkulu. 

347. Dr. McCaul explains this matter, from the (so-called) 
orthodox point of view, as follows : — Aids to Faith, pA96. 

In G.i. Moses might have used either Elohim or Jehovah, except in t;.27, where 
Elohim was compulsory. But, in the opening of the Divine teaching, it was neces- 
sary to make dear, that God is the Creator, that the world was not eternal or 

* The LXX carry on the expression K^ptos 6 BtSs for several chapters after G.iii, 
using it instead of the simple Kvpios, e.g, iv.6,9, 13, 15,26, vi.3,5,8, 12, 13,22. Fre- 
quently also they use 6c^s for Kipios in these early chapters, as in ii.5,7,8,9,I9,21, 
22 ; Kitpios 6 Q^Ss occurs first in ii.4. 
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independent, and also that Jehovah is not one among many, — not the national Gk>d 
of the Hebrews, — but that Jehovah, the self-rerealer, and Elohim, the Almighty 
Creator, are one. Therefore, in Gi ELoMm is nsed throughont. The Deity is the 
Creator. But, in approaching that part of the narratiye, where the personal God 
enters into relations with man, and where ' Jehovah ' was necessary, Moses unites 
the names, and says 'Jehovah Elohim.' Had he suddenly used Jehovah alone, 
there might have been a doubt — [in the minds of whom, Hhoth names were known 
to the Hebrews, and familiarly used by them and their forefathers?] — as to whether 
Jehovah was not different from Elohim. The union of the two names proves 
identity ; and, this being proved, from G.iv on Moses drops the union, and sometimes 
employs Jehovah, sometimes Mohinif as occasion, propriety, and the laws of the 
Hebrew language, require. 

348. At present, the suggestions, which we have made above, 
are only conjectural, except to this extent, that — 

(i) We have seen reason already to conclude with certainty 
(282) that the main portion, at least, of the story of the 
Exodus must have been written long after the time of Moses 
and Joshua, whatever relics of that earlier age may still, per- 
haps, be retained in the narrative; 

(ii) We can scarcely doubt that the age of Samuel is the 
earliest age, after the time of the Exodus, at which such a his- 
tory can be conceived to have been written ; 

(iii) We have observed some indications (246), which seem 
to point to the age of Samuel, as the time at which some por- 
tions of the Pentateuch may have been written ; 

(iv) We have reason to believe (283) that Samuel and his 
pupils did actually employ themselves in historical composition. 

Let us now see if we can bring any proofs to bear directly 
and decisively on this question. 
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CHAPTEE Xn. 



THE ELOHISTIG PSALMS OF DAYID. 



. 349. Let it first be observed that^ in the Pentateuch^ and 
Book of Joshua, so soon as the Name Jehovah is proclaimed, 
it appears constantly in every page as the ruling Name, the 
word habitually and most commonly employed for the Divine 
Being. This continues also through the books of Judges^ 
Buth, Samuel^ and Kings. The Name Elohim is also used, 
but /ar more frequently the Name Jehovah. 

350. Thus a careful examination of each book gives the 
following result, reckoning only those instances in which the 
name El or Elohim is applied to the True God^ and not to 
human beings or idols. 



Exodus 
Leviticiis 
Numbers 
Deuteronomj 
Joshua • 
Judges . 
Kuth . 

1 Samuel 

2 Samuel 
1 Kings 
2Ki2igs 



Elohim 
134 

52 

34 

334 

67 

62 

3 

97 

69 

88 

77 



Jehorah 
398 

311 

396 

550 

224 

174 

18 

320 

153 

258 

277 



Iq Jo.ii.9-12, the Name Jehovah is put four times into the 
mouth of the Canaanitish harlot^ Rahab. In N.xxii-xxiv it 
occurs i/wdve times in the addresses of the heathen prophet. 
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Balaam, and Elohim only eleven times; nay, he is actually 
made to say, *I cannot go beyond the word of Jehovah, my 
God,' N.xxii.l8. 

351. Thus there can be no doubt whatever, that the story, as 
told in the Pentateuch And all the other historical books, 
represents the Name Jehovah as being far more common in 
the mouth of the people generally than the Name Elohim, all 
along downwards, from the time of its being announced as the 
special Name, by which the God of Israel would be known to 
His people. 

352. If, then, we have any means of testing independently 
the truth of this representation, we shall thus have light 
thrown, from an entirely new quarter, upon the question now 
before us, as to the historical veracity of the Books of the 
Pentateuch. If we find, upon indubitable evidence, that the 
Name Jehovah was thus habitually employed by men, who, 
beyond all doubt, lived and wrote within the period embraced 
by these Books, we shall have so far an agreement with the 
Mosaic story, that there is here no contradiction to it; though, 
in face of the evidence, already produced, of the unhistorical 
character of the narrative, even such an agreement as this could 
not, of course, avail to establish its veracity. 

353. But if, on the other hand, we find the exact contrary, — 
if we find that, so far from the Name Jehovah being habitually 
used, it was used very rarely , much less freely than Elohim, 
and often not at ally by most eminent writers, who must 
have been familiar with the Name, and must have used it, if it 
was really common in their days, — we shall have here a direct 
and palpable contradiction to the intimations of the Mosaic 
Books, and a strong independent proof^ in addition to what we 
have observed already, of the unhistorical character of the 
Mosaic story. 

354. Let us examine, then, for this purpose, the Book of 
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Psalms^ and those Psalms especially, in the first instance^ which 
appear by their titles to have been written in the earlier part of 
David's life. And let us see if David makes use of the Name 
Jehovah, as freely as we should expect him to use it, from what 
we find in the Pentateuch, — as freely as he rrmat have used it, 
if the word was in common use in his days, and believed to have 
had set upon it the seal, as it were, of Jehovah Himself, as the 
Name by which He would be known as the Covenant Grod of Israel. 
It is true that the titles of the Psalms maybe, in many cases, of 
much later date than the Psalms themselves, and are not to be 
depended on, when unsupported by internal evidence of their 
truthfulness. But the contents of a Psalm will sometimes 
confirm the statement in the title, as to the occasion on which 
it was composed, and be sufficient to satisfy us as to the part of 
David's life in which it was written. 

355. Of the hundred and fifty Psalms contained in the Bible, 
Qearly half^ viz. aeventy-ihree, are, by their titles attributed to 
David in the Hebrew text, while the LXX assign eleven others 
to him. Of the above seventy-three, fourteen have inscriptions 
which specify the event in David's life, with reference to which 
the Psalm was composed. Eight of these inscriptions refer to 
events in his earlier years, before he was king. Of these eight, 
six, when examined, give the following results : — 

(i) In Fs. Hi, when * Doeg, the Edomite, came and told Saul, and said unto him, 
David is come to the house of Ahimelech/ we have Elohim/v^ times, Jehovah not 
once, 

(ii) In Fs.liY, when ' the Ziphims came and said to Saul, doth not David hide 
himself with us ? ' we have Elohim/ottr times, Adonai (Lord) once, Jehovah (Lobd) 
once, 

(iii) In Ps.lvi, when 'the Philistines took David in Gkith,* at the court of Achish, 
we-have Elohim nine times, Jehovah once, 

(iv) In Palvii, when * David fled from Saul in the cave,' we have Elohim seven 
times. Lord once, Jehovah not once, 

(v) In Psiiz, when * Saul sent^ and they watched the house to kill him/ we have 
Elohim nine times. Lord once, Jehovah three times. 

But, in this last Psalm, the expression in t;.ll, ' Slay them not, lest my people 
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forget it,' would seem to imply that the writer was king at the time, and, therefore, 
that» if written by Dayid, it was composed at a later date than that which the title 
ascribes to it 

(-vi) In Ps.kiii, when 'David was in the wilderness of Jndah,* we have Elohim 
three times, Jahovah not once, 

356. The above are aU the Psalms ascribed to David, (with two 
exceptions, Ps.xxxiv,Ps.cxlii, to be considered presently,) whose 
early age is distinctly intimated in their titles ; and in each 
instance we see a phenomenon the very opposite to that, which 
the Pentateuch and other historical books would lead us to 
expect. And let it be observed that this is true, supposing 
that these Psalms were really written by David, whether he 
wrote them on the occasions mentioned in the titles, or not, 
and even if they were not written by David at allj but by some 
other person of that age. But, if the titles can be relied on, 
(as HENGSTENBERa SO strcnuously maintains,) we here perceive 
that in David's earlier days, — at a time when he was in close 
intii^acy with the venerable Prophet Samuel, with whom, we 
are told, he stayed some time at Bamah, lS.xix.l8, while a 
fugitive from Saul, and when he must, doubtless, have mingled 
with the Prophets of Samuel's * School,' have heard their sacred 
hymns, and taken part in their religious services, — though 
he hneo) the Name Jehovah, yet he was certainly ifiot in 
the habit of using it fredy ; he either used it not at all in 
his compositions, or used it very sparingly, as if he was ordy 
now hegvanrng to use it, as if it was somewhat new and 
stra/nge to hi/m as yet, not so frequent on his lips, not so femiliar 
to his thoughts, as the old and well-known name, Elohim. 

357. It is surely inconceivable that a man, so eminently 
pious as David, should, during a large portion of his life, have 
been writing not only these Psalms, but, as we shall see, very 
probably many others also, in which this Name Jehovah is 
hardly ever employed, if the story of the givvag of the Naine 
is really true, — if it was known to David that this Name was 
first revealed to Moses by the Lord Himself, (as E.iii seems to 
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imply), and, at all events, had the special sanction and approval 
of Almighty God, as, the Name by which He chose to be 
addressed, the proper Name of the God of Israel, — * This is my 
Name for ever, and this is my memorial unto all generations.' 
E.iii.l5. It seems absolutely impossible that either he, or cmy 
other good man of those days, should have done this, if the 
Name was so common in the mouths of all pious and devout 
men^ even of heathen persons, in his own and all the post- 
Mosaic ages, as the history represents* 

358. For the Psalms, above instanced, are by no means the 
only cases in which the same phenomenon occurs, among the 
Psalms ascribed to David. The above six are all those, (with, 
as I have said, two exceptions,) about whose early age we are 
able at once to speak with some degree of confidence, relying 
partly upon their titles, and partly upon internal evidence from 
the nature of their contents. But, if we examine carefully all 
the thirty-one Psalms of the Second Book, Ps.xlii to Ps.lxxii, 
of which eighteen^ marked below with an asterisk, are ascribed 
to David, we shall have the following very noticeable result : — 
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359. The eighteen Psalms, which are here ascribed to David, 
include the six which we have just been considering, and which 
were written, as we have seen, (supposing their titles to be cor- 
rect), at an early period of his life, when, in fact, he was not yet 
thwty years old. They include, also, three from the middle part 
of his life, — Ps.lx (E.5, J.O), when * Joab returned, and smote of 
Edom, in the valley of salt, twelve thousand men,' in the forty^ 
fifth year of David's life, — Ps.li (E.6,J.O), after his adultery 
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with Bathsheba, in the fiftieth year, — and Ps.lxxu. (E.3,J.l) 
— or, rather (E.l,J.O), since v. 18,19, are merely the doxology 
(228), added by the compiler in later days, to serve as a 
close to Book II of the Psalms, — which is entitled * A prayer 
for Solomon,' and, if written by David, may have been composed 
by him shortly after Solomon's birth, in ihe fifty-first or fifty- 
second year of his life. 

360. Looking now at the above table, is it conceivable that 
David should have written the above eighteen Psalms, or any 
number of them, — in which the name Elohim occurs, on the 
average, sevm, times to Jehovah once^ and in nvae of which 
Jehovah does not occur (d aUy if the latter name was used so 
freely, so much more freely than Elohim, and under such high 
sanction, in the common language of the people when he wrote, 
as the historical books with one voice imply ? Nay, every Psalm 
in this Book shows the same characteristic preference for the 
word Elohim. And, supposing as we naturally may before 
further inquiry, that all or most of them are Psalms of about 
the same age, as they are foimd in the same collection, and thM 
age the age of David, as the titles of so many of them imply, it 
is obvious that the force of the above argument is just as strong, 
whether such Psalms were really written by David, or by any 
other pious writer of those days. 
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CHAPTER Xm. 

THE PSALHS OF THE SECOND BOOK. 

361. In order^ however^ to make sure of our ground^ we must 
now examine carefully, one by one, the Psalms of the Second 
Book, and see if they contain sufficient internal evidence to en- 
able us to fix them, either upon David himself as their author, or 
else upon the age of David. Only let it be distinctly observed 
that our arg'u/trient does notinthe least depend on the accuracy 
of the titles J which for our own purposes we should rather at 
once set aside altogether, and try to make out the age of any 
particular Psalm from its internal evidence. But as Henosten- 
BERa, one of the chief defenders of the ordinary view, is so very 
decided in maintaining their correctness, it seems best, with 
Davidson, ii.255, to ' assume the alleged Davidic authorship ; 
as being possibly true, *till internal evidence proves the con- 
trary.* 

362. The first eight Psalms, F8.zlii-zliz, are inscribed, ' Of or for the sons of 
Korah,' except Ps jdiii, which has no inscription, but is pLunlj a continuation of 
Ps.zliL It is disputed among critics what this expression means^ — whether that 
they were written by members of the ' Korah family/ or composed by Da^id or 
others, perhaps, in different ages, for their use as a choir, or (which seems most pro- 
bable) only colledted and preserved by the * sons of Korah.' On either of these 
suppositions, some of these * Psalms of Korah ' may have been written by David 
>iiTn«fl1f, or his contemporaries. 

363. Ps.xlii (K13,J.1), and Ps.xliii (E.8,J.O), which evidently are parts of one 
single Psalm seem, at first sight, to refer to the Tabernacle or Temple (318) on 
Mount Zion in xlii.4, xliii.3, and in that case they must have been written in or 
after the time of David, And the tone of these Psalms is considered by some to 
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indicate that point of time when ' David, bj Absalom's rebellion, waa driyen 
beyond Jordan/ (Bishop Hobnb,) in the sixty-fourth year of his life. If this were 
true, it would follow that, even at that age, he could still write a Psalm with Elohim 
occurring in it tvotnty-one times, and Jehoyah only once. 

364. It may be questioned, however, if the tone of these Psalms is exactly that 
which suits the circumstances of Absalom's rebellion. They seem, rather, to express 
the same state of feeling as Ps.lxiii, where also we find him uttering his ardent long- 
ings for the place where he might appear before GK>d, just as he does here. The 
expressions in xliii.3» * Thy holy hill,' and * Thy tabernacles,' find their parallel in 
lxui.2, where he speaks of the ' holy place ; ' and that in xlii.4, the ' House of God,' 
may refer to the Sanctuary at Nob. I quote in supportof this view the following 
extract from Stanley's Bivm and Palestine^ p.lS7 : — 

' The Mount of Olives was also, in the earlier times of Jewish history, when ele- 
vation and sanctify of position were almost identical, the sacred place of the vicinity 
of Jerusalem. Long before the conquest of Jebus by David, the northern summit 
of Olivet had, it would seem, under the name of Nob, been selected as the seat of 
the Tabemade (?), after the destruction of Shiloh and the loss of the Ark. Close 
within sight of the unconquered fortress of the Jebusites, the worship of Israel was 
there conducted during all the earlier years of Saul ; and, even after the destruction 
of the Sanctuaiy by his violence, the sanctity of the summit of Olivet was still 
respected. David, before the Temple was built, was wont to worship GKkL at the 
top of the Mount, 2S.xv.32. Solomon, when, in his later years, he tolerated or 
adopted the idolatrous rites of his foreign wives, made * high places ' of the three 
summits * on the right hand of the Mount of Corruption,' lK.xi.7, 2E[.xxiiLl3, 
apparently the same northern summit of Nob.' 

365. There appears to be no real ground for the above supposition of Canon 
Stanley that the Tabernacle of Moses was set up at Nob. At all events, the 
Chronicler says it was set up at Gibeon, lCh.xxL29, 2Ch.i.3, though we shall see 
good reason for doubting this statement also, when we come to consider hereafter the 
question of the history and fat-e of the Tabemade. But, that there was a ' holy hill ' 
and * Tabemade'* for divine worship at Nob, on the summit of the Mount of 
Olives, is highly probable : and it has been ingeniously suggested that as Goliath's 
sword was deposited at this Sanctuary, so David may be represented to have carried 
thither his head also, when he went to return thanks to God. after his victory 
and that this is the meaning of the otherwise perplexing statement in lS.xyiL54, 
that 'David took the head of the Philistine, and brought it to Jerusalem,' (which 



♦ The Psalmist, indeed, speaks of rtjsp^, * tabernacles,' Ps.xliii.3, xlvi.4, 
Ixxxiy.l, which conveys rather the idea of a group of tents, a kind of Priestly 
encampment, distinct from the solitary p^ of Shiloh, Ps.lxxyiii.60, and Gibeon, 
lK.ii.28, with its central ^jii<, and the vessels inside the ^p'^ ; and the same 
plural form is apparently used in Ps.cxxxii.5,7, of the Temple, with its chambers, 
iKvilO. 

T 2 
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* 

was then in the possession of the Jebnsites,) the Mount of Oliyes being dose to 
Jerusalem. 

If, howeyer, the view here taken of the composition of these Psalms be correot, 
they were probably written by Dayid, as well as Ps.lxiii, ' when he was in the wil- 
derness of Jndah/ at a much earlier period of his life. 

366. In PsjLlii.6 we read, * O God, my soul is cast down within me : therefore 
will I remember Thee from the land of Jordan and of the Heimonites, from the hill 
Mizar.' 

The expression ' land of Jordan ' is generally understood to mean the conntiy on 
the east of Jordan, — the Psalm being referred to the time of BaTid's flight from 
Absalom, when he was driven beyond the river to Mahanaim, 2S jcyii27.' Certainly 
the above phrase does not necessarily mean the land beyond Jordan. It might jnst 
as well be nsed for the land on the western side of the river : and the wanderings 
of DaTid were, doubtless, not confined to the wilderness of Judah. In &ct, we find, 
lS.zxy.43, that one of his wives was ' Ahinoam of Jezreel ; ' from which we should 
suppose that he was at one time in the neighbourhood of that place. Now dose to 
Jessreel is the moimtain which is called by travellers * Little Hermon,' (though 
Canon STAin:.BT thinks erroneously,) to which reference is supposed to be made in 
Ps.lxxxix.12, *The North and the South Thouhast created them; Tabor and Heimon 
shall rejoice in Thy Name.' It would seem that the Hermon here mentioned must 
have been to the south of Tabor, as the mountain in question is, whereas QtresX 
Hermon lies fiu* away to the north-east. Hence this Psalm might have been writ- 
ten in the neighbourhood of Jezreel, not far from the Jordan. 

367. But it seems more probable that the true explanation of the allusion may 
be this. In Jojd.3 we read of ' the B^vite under Hermon in the land of Mizpeh : ' 
so that the land of Mizpeh in Gilead was reckoned to be imder a spur of Mount 
Hermon. Now, in the time of David's greatest despondency, we read that he took 
his father and mother, through fear of Saul, to 'Mizpeh of Moab,' lS.Txii.3,4, and 
gave them in charge to the king of Moab, who seems at that time to have been in 
possession of this part of Qilead. It is very possible that he may have written 
this Psalm on that very occasion. And then the Hebrew parallelism in Ps.lxxxix. 
12 win be maintained thus : 

' The North and the Bouth Thou hast created them; 

* The West (Tabor) and the East (Hermon) shall rejoice in Thy Name.' 

Nothing is known about the * hill Mizar,' which may have been some eminence, 
of no great notoriety, in the land of Gilead. 

If the above be true, it would fix the composition of the Psalm at that early part 
of David's life, when he was in dread of the consequences of having met Doeg at 
Nob, and had, probably, had some intimation already of his having reported him 
to Saul, to which reference may be made in Ps.xliiil, ' O deliver me from the TMin 
of deceit and iniquity! * 

368. On Ps.xliv(£.5,J.O), the comment in Bagster^s Comprehensive Bible, is as 
foUows : — 
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' This Psalm was eyidently composed at a time when the Jewish people suffered 
greatly from their enemies, and when many were carried into captivily ; though 
the state itself subsisted, and the public worship of Gk)d was maintained. The 
author, from frequently using the singular number, must haye been of some emi- 
nence. And, as-it would not sound well out of any mouth but that of the Prince 
himself, therefore either the Prince, or some one in his person, must haye been 
the writer, — probably, as Bishop Patbick supposes, Hezekiah, — and it would 
appear, from v.15,16, that it was writtctn soon after the blasphemous message of 
Babshakeh.' 

If this yiew were correct, it would tend to show that> eyen in Hezekiah's time, 
the name Jehoyah was not so commonly used by pious writers as the historical 
books imply : though an inference to this effect could not be confidently drawn 
from one single Psalm, where the fact observed might be accidental. 

369. But this Psalm cannot be assigned with any certainty, or eyen probability, 
to Hezekiali's time, — more especially as it is found here in connection with so 
many other Psalms, which are undoubtedly of a much earlier date. In fact, it 
would correspond quite as well, or better, to the events of BamueSB time, when 
some years had passed after the people had suffered their great defeat, and they 
had * lamented after Jehovah,' and had put away all strange gods, 'and served 
Jehovah only;' and then, when the Philistines went up against them, * Samuel 
cried unto Jehovah for Israel, and Jehoyah heard Mm.' lS.yiil-9. This very 
Psabn might yeiy wdl express Samuel's bitter ' ay ' on that occasion. And the 
expressions in t^.l, ' We have heard with our ears, Qrod, our fathers haye told us, 
what work Thou didst in their days, in the lime of old,' would be much more 
suitable to the days of Samuel, when legends of the past were floating about among 
the people, than to those of Hezekiali four centuries afterwards, when, probably, 
such legendary tales had ceased, and, certainly, written books existed. 

370. But may not this Psalm also have been written in David's time ? We are^ 
generally in the habit of thinking of him as always victorious, because the history 
gives no account of his defeats. Yet Ps.b:, which seems to be undoubtedly, as it 
appears to us, a Psabn of David's, shows a state of alarm just like that which 
is expressed in the Psalm before us, and evidently implies that the forces of 
David had been routed, and disgracefully beaten. In Ps.lx, also, we haye the 
same sorrowful complaints, as here, of 6U>d's forsaking the host of Israel, and 
not going forth, as of old, with their armies. Thus we read, tr.l, * God, 
Thou hast cast us ofE, Thou hast scattered us ; ' t;.3, * Thou hast showed thy people 
hard things ; Thou hast made us to drink the wine of astonishment; ' tr.9,10,11, 
' Who will bring me into the strong city ? who will lead me into Edom ? Wilt 
not Thou, Ood, which hadst cast ua offi And Thou, O Qcd, which didst not 
go otU with our armies ? Give us help from trouble, for vain is the help of man.' 

871. HsxresTEMBBBO, i^a^.ii.l06, takes the same view as ire have taken above, 
of the connexion of this Psalm with Ps.lx. 

* We are furnished with a secure starting-point for the historical exposition here 
in P8.1z, which presents so many remarkable coincidences with this, both as to the 
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general situation and in expression, that the one cannot bis separated from the othtor. 
While DaYid carried on war in Arabia and on the Euphrates with the Syrians, 
probably at a time when he had suffered a heaTj loss in battle from them, the 
Edomites, always intent upon turning the calamitous situations of Israel to ac- 
count for the satisfaction of their hatred, made an irruption into the land. The 
small forces left behind in the land were not able to resist them. The greatness 
of the danger in which Israel was plunged, and of the ii\juries which he sus- 
tained, appears (though nothing is said of it in the books of Samuel beside 
communicating the result of the battle) from the incidental notice in lK.xi.15 
according to which Joab buried the Israelites, who had been slain by the Edomites, 
and who had lain till his arrival unburied : it appears also from the Rightful- 
ness of the revenge which David inflicted upon Edom, — ' for six months did Joab 
remain there with all Israel, until he had cut off eveiy male in Edom,' lK.xi.l6. 

* Through these circumstances was the Psalm before us first called forth. The 
sons of Korah sang in the midst of the suffering, probably while the king was absent 
at the Euphrates. The words, * Thou hast scattered us among the heathen,' v.ll, 
contain nothing against this. Por, though the other parts of the Psalm do not 
permit us to think of a great carrying away, yet a carrying away of a smaller sort 
occurred even in the most flourishing times of the state, nay, regularly in every 
hostile invasion, see Joel.iii.3, Am.i.6-9 ; and here, where express mention is made of 
the killed, we might oonfldently reckon on others being carried away,* 

372. In f.2,3, there are references, apparently, to the popular legend, or perhaps, to 
the Elohistic story, of the conquest of Canaan : but there is no mention of the 
glories of David's or Solomon's reign, such as we might expect in a later Psakn. 
In vAf the expression ' Command deliverances for Jacob,* seems also to point to the 
undivided empire of Israel ; and the language of t;.17,21, — 'Yet have we not for- 
gotten Thee, neither have we dealt falsely in Thy Covenant,' — would suit very 
well the days of David, but would hardly have been used in those of Hezekiah, 
immediately after the wicked reign of Ahaz and the captivity 'Of the Ten Tribes for 
their sins. 

If this view be correct, this Psalm also must have been composed by David in the 
early part of his reign. 

In fact, the expressions in vA, * Thou art my king, Gk)d ; command deliverances 
for Jacob,' — v.6, *For / wiU not trust in wiy bow, neither shall my sword 
save me* — vA6, 'My confusion is continually before me, and the shame of 
my face hath covered me,* — ^seem plainly to indicate a king, as David, praying on 
behalf of his people, to whom he refers throughout the Psalm by the pronouns 
* me ' and ' us.' The only other alternative is to suppose with Hi7PFEij),ii.p.345, 
that the people may here be personified: but if so, why in these particular verses, 
and not generally throughout the Psalm ? Also, the disclaiming of idolatrous 
practices in t;.20,21, 'If we have forgotten the name of our God, or stretched out 
our hands to any strange god, shall not God search it out, &c ? ' will not suit the 
time of the later kings, when idolatry was certainly practised by a part of the 
people : in fact, it would only suit the time of David, when they worshipped still. 
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« 

it is true, on * high-places,* but, as far as the histoiy indicates, worohipped only 
Jehovah, ever since the grand reformation in Sam.nel*s time, when 'the children of 
Israel did put away Baalim and Ashtaroth, and served Jehovah only/ 1S.tu.4» 
When Samuel reproves them because ' their wickedness was great, which they had 
done in the sight of Jehovah in asking them a king,' lS.zii.l7, he does not reproach 
them at all as having forsaken the worship of Jehovah and gone back to idolatry. 
Some refer the Psalm to the time of the Maccabees, because of «.22, * Yea, for Thy 
sake are we kiUed all the day long ; we are counted as sheep for the slaughter.' 
But as HiTFFBLD observes, iip.349, these words ' do not exactly express religious 
persecution and martyrdom, but all that was suffered by them in GKkL's service, and 
as His people.' The Hebrew people were hated by their idolatrous neighbours, 
as worshippers of Jehovah : see lS.xviL45. Besides, this Psalm was probably 
written before the time of the Maccabees (228,236). 

373. Ps.zlv (E.4, J.O) is generally considered to refer to the marriage of Solomon 
with Pharaoh's daughter, in which case we should have to suppose it written in the 
very beginning of Solomon's reign. 

But there is this serious difficulty in the way of such a supposition, vis. the fact 
that Solomon had already a wife, Naamah, the mother of his successor, Behoboam, 
lK.xiv.21, — and, therefore, we must suppose, too great a person to be passed over 
in silence on this occasion, unless, indeed, she was already dead. The ' queen in 
gold of Ophir,' v.9, who stands ' on the king's right hand,' cannot, of course, be 
Naamah, nor can she be the bride herself, who is evidently spoken of as the * king^s 
daughter,' and is ' to be brought unto the king ' with her maiden train. 

Hi7FFBLD,iLp.355, suggests that, * instead of the Egyj^tian princess, we must^ 
from t;.12,13, suppose a 1)frian princess, whom Solomon, &om his connection with 
TTirn-m, King of Tyre, may easily have married, and had probably among his 
numerous wives, though the history, (which in iKxi, besides the daughter of 
Pharaoh, makes only general mention of many foreign wives,) names no such 
Tyriai^ princess expressly, though it numbers among them Zidonian women, and 
this designation may include women of Tyre as well as of Zidon.' 

374. Assuming, however, that it is a nuptial song, composed for the mairiage of 
Solomon, may it not have been written upon the occasion of Solomon's taking his 
first wife, Naamah, the Ammonitess ? This marriage must have taken place in 
David's lifetime, since Behoboam was bom in the year before his death. We must 
believe that so dutiful a son did not marry without his agedfather^s approval. And 
it can scarcely be supposed that the king would allow his favourite son, the intended 
heir to his kingdom and glory, to marry a mere common Ammonitish captive, as 
might be imagined from the fiict that David had taken Babbah, the royal city of 
Ammon, and 'brought forth the people that were therein, and put them under sawa^ 
and under harrows of iron, and under axes of iron, and made them pass through 
the brick-kiln : and thus he did unto all the cities of the children of Ammon,' 
2S.xii31. But this took place before the birth of Solomon, since the account of 
that event in 2S.xii.24,25, is evidently inserted out of its proper place, in order ta 
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complete thestoiy of David's conduct with Bathsheba. In fact, sixteen or seyen- 
teen years must have passed since the capture of Babbah, which followed David's 
sin with Bathsheba, 2S.xii26~81, (after which Solomon, the son of Bathsheba^ was 
bom,) before the young prince could have been of an age to have married Kaamah. 

375. In that interval what had become of the people of Ammon? We find 
them stirring in the latter part of the Jewish history, 2K.ttiv.2, 2Ch.xx.l, xxvii.5. 
So, too, in Jer.zliz.1, they are spoken of aj9 flourishing, and taking possession of 
the cities of Israel: * Concerning the Ammonites, thus saith Jehovah, Hath Israel 
no sons? Hath he no heir? Why then doth their king inherit Gad, and his 
people dwell in their cities ? ' Nay, at a much earlier period, in the time of 
TJzziah, we find the Prophet Amos threatening them and their king with ruin : — * 
'For three transgressions of the children of Ammon, and for four, I will not 
turn away the punishment thereof; because they have ripped up the women with 
child of Gilead, that they might enlarge their border. But I will kindle a fire in 
the wall of Kabbah, and it shall devour the palaces thereof, with shouting in the 
day of battle, with a tempest in the day of the whirlwind ; and their king shall go 
into captivity, he and his princes together, saith Jehovah.' Am.i.13-15. 

376. But we read also that, when David fled before Absalom, and was come to 
Mahanaim beyond Jordan, * Shobi, the son of Nahash of Bahbah qf the children of 
AmTnoUy together with Machir and BandUai, 'brought beds, and basins, and 
earthen vessels, and wheat, and barley, and flour, and parched com, and beans, 
and lentiles, and parched pulse, and honey^ and butter, and sheep, and cheese 
of kine, for David, and for the people that were with him, to eat.' 2S.xvii.27,28. 

Plainly, then, Shobi was himself in prosperous circumstances. His father^ 
Nahash, had shown kindness to David, though his brother^ Hanun, had behaved 
so shamefully to David's ambassadors, as to bring on this flerce retribution, 
2S.x.l~5. But, though David captured the city, it does not appear that he 
destroyed, it, (at least, l^ere is no sign of such destruction in 2S.xii.26, though the 
Chronicler states that Joab smote Babbah and destroyed it, lCh.xx.1): and, 
though he humbled the people, there is no reason to suppose that he put Ifiem to 
death. It is plain that Shobi felt towards him as his £Bither Nahash did ; and it 
is possible that he may have been placed by David in his brother^s place over the 
children of Ammon, as a tributaiy king ; or else he may have lived as a private 
individual, detached altogether from his people, and sharing neither in their 
insolent behaviour nor their ruin. At all events, we find him in apparently 
wealthy circumstances, and showing affection and gratitude to David in the time 
of his trouble. Bathsheba and Solomon were, no doubt, with David at this time, 
the young prince being about twelve or thirteen years old. Naamah was, perhaps, 
one of the royal house of Ammon, a sister or a daughter of Shobi ; and, in either 
ease, she may have been a ' king's daughter,' just as truly as the Egyptian pnn^ 
cess: At this time she may have been seen and approved by David and Bathsheba, 
as a future bride for their son. Three or four years afterwards, we find Solomon 
married to Naamah, and it is to thiis m^piage that Ps.xlv may very possibly refer. 

377* It will be found that many of the difficulties now disappear, which attend 
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the asual ref«renee to Pharaoh's daughter. The author is, of oourae, not David, 
but some pious writer of the time. The king spoken of throughout is David him- 
self, whose glory, and greatness, and goodness, and personal excellendes, the 
strength and justice of his reign, and the splendour of his royal apparel, are 
eulogised in i;.l-8. If it be thought that the langi^e in v.2, 'Thou art fairer 
than the children of men, grace is poured into thy lips,' is rather extravagant, 
when applied, even by an Oriental, to one of David's age at this time, yet it must 
be remembered that David in his youth is expressly described as being * ruddy, 
and withal of a beautiful countenance, and goodly to look to,' lS.xvi.12 ; and he 
very probably may have retained, even in old age, the traces of this his youthful 
beauty. We have a parallel instance of such language being used, by a courtly 
writer, of one even older than David, in the following lines &om the dedication to 
Queen Elizabeth, then nearly seventy years old, of hia poem On the ImmoTtaUty 
of the Sknd, by Sir John Davies : — 

Fair soul, since to the fairest bodtf joined, 

You give such lively life, such quickening power. 
And influence of such celestial kind, 

« 

As keeps it still in yoiUKs immortal fiower, &c. 

378. The expression in t;.ll, in the Prayer-Book Version, 'for he is thy Lord 
God, and worship thou Him,' is only found in the Latin Yulgate, from which the 
P. B. Version is derived. In the Heb., ChaldL, Sept., ^thiop., Syr., and Arab., it 
is simply, 'for he is thy Lord (Adonai).' His court is described in i>.9; the 'queen 
in gold of Ophir ' would then be Bathsheba, who ' stood on the king's right 
hand ' to receive the bride ; and so we read of her, that, when she came to speak 
with her son, as king, at the request of his brother Adon^jah, 'the king rose up to 
meet her, and bowed himself unto her, and sat down on his throne, and caused a 
seat to be set for the king's mother, and she sat on his right hand.' lK.ii.19. 
Doubtless, among her 'honourable women' were 'daughters of Jdngs,' the 
tributary kings, who owned the sway of David ; and Naamah herself may have 
been numbered for a time with these ; though, perhaps, the phrase in v.lZ, ' the 
king's daughter,* may be used tenderly for ' the king's daughter^n-law* 

The word ^y^ is here used for 'queen,' which only occurs elsewhere, in 
Neh.ii.6, 'And the king said imto me, the queen also sitting by him,' and 
Dan.v.2,3,23, ' his (thy) wives and his (thy) concubines.' In these passages it 
plainly implies a wife jpar excellence, as distinguished £rom a concubine; and, when 
used in the singular, as in Neh.ii.6, it seems to denote the chief wife, such as 
Bathsheba. From this word occurring only in these later books, some critics have 
been led to assign this Psalm to a later age. But, as Huffbld suggests, ii.p.367, 
' it may have been used in poetry in earlier times,' though tVy^^ is employed in 
lK.xi.l9, Jer.xiii.l8,xxix.2. 

In t;.13, ' the king's daughter is all glorious toithin,* where it seems to be meant 
that she has not yet been led forth from the private chamber, in which she had been 
attired by her companions. This may have been in some part of the royal 
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buildings, ' the iyoiy palaces/ but not tJie palace properly so called, ' the king's 
palace,' i;.16, into which she is to be brought^ there to be presented to the king 
and queen. 

379. In v.7t — *Thy throne, Elohim, is for ever and ever,* — the word 'Elohim' 
Would, in that case, be addressed to David himself^ being used reverentiallj for the 
sovereign power, the supreme authority, considered as the representative of God. 
So the word is used in Ejcxi6, xm.7,8, where it is translated 'judges,' and in 
E.xxii28, where it is rendered 'gods,' in each of which cases the best rendering 
would be, as above, 'the authorities.' So also Ps.lzxsii.l, ' GtodL standeth in the 
congregation of the mighty ^7^, F.B.y. 'princes'); He judgeth among the 
authorities' (D^i|pfe^ E.y. 'gods'). This may also explain the expression in 
Zech.xiii.7, ' Awake, sword, against my shepherd, and against the man, my 
fdlow, saith Jehovah of Hosts.' He has already been speaking of the kings of 
Israel as ' shepherds' : * three shepherds also I cut off in one month,' xi8; and he 
seems here to be threatening the reigning king, the representative, as it were, of 
the Divine honour and authority, with Divine vengeance. 

HuFFELD, ii.p.362, translates the passage thus, — ' Thy God's-throne (= God- 
given or Grod-sustained, compare lGh.xxix.23, ' Then Solomon sat on Jehovah's 
throne as king, instead of David,') is for ever and ever; ' and he compares the 
expression Wif^l^ ^P?» *^^7 throne of God,' with t)f ^PODi *my refuge of 
strength,' Ps.lxxi7, 9?b ^f VV* * ^7 ^ortreBB of strength,' 28!xxii33, *15 ^-rip 
'his garment of linen,' Lev. vi 10(3), ni^pj "!|511» *thy way of lewdness,' 
Ez.xvi.27, &c. 

v.7(8), Dn^JQ. 'fellows,' 'companions,' or, more properly, 'confederates,* as in 
Ju.xx.ll, may refer to the friendly kings, allied or tributaiy to David. 

v.S, We ta>d not told that David had an ' ivory palace; ' nor are we told that 
Solomon had one, but he *made a great throne of ivoiy, and overlaid it with the 
best 'gold,' lKx.18. Hence it is very possible that he had such a house, more 
especially aa Ahab had one, lK.Txii.39, and Amos, in Uzziah's days, speaks of 
' ivory houses,' iii.l5, and * ivory beds,' vi.4. But, if Solomon had such a house, 
it is quite possible that David had, since each of these kings is said to have built 
himself a ' house of cedar,' 2S.v.ll,viL2, lK.vii2,3, which may have been decorated 
with ivory. In fact, the martial tone of the Psalm in v.3,4,6, will hardly apply to 
Solomon. 

380. In v. 10-12 the song passes off into an address to the young bride. She is 
advised to forget her old connections, and attach herself to her new home : then 
' shall the king,' her father-in-law, 'greatly desire her beauty ; for he is her Lord, 
and she must pay him due reverence.' And ' the daughter of Tjrre shall be there 
with a gift ; * in'other words, David's friend, Hiram, the king of Tyre, shall send 
his marriage presents of purple ; and high and low among the people shall pay 
their court to her. 

Then in v. 13-15 is described the bridal procession, the dress of the bride, 'the 
king's daughter,' and the troop of maidens, who conduct her ' with gladness and re- 
joicing' to the ' king's pahice.' 
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liastly, in t;.16-17, the song returns to the praise of DayicL Though he is the 
first of his line, and has no royal ancestors to boast of^ yet * instead of his fathers 
he shall have children, whom he may make princes in all the earth : his name shall 
be remembered for ever, in the praises of the people/ 

381. The only difficulty in the above explanation may be raised by the question, 
whether the yerb used in f .11, and translated * greatly desire,' can be used of such 
delight as a fond &ther might take in his daughter's beauty. Now the fact is that 
the Hebrew verb niM? ^ei^ used, as well as the noun n}(S^ u never employed in 
the Eible of passionate feeling towards a woman. When it is said in E.zx.l7» 
^ Thou shalt not desire thy neighbour's wife,' another word, *l|pn, is used; and, in 
the kindred passage in D.y.21, the yerb njKf which is actually used of desinng 
house, and field, &c, is changed for the other, ^{^^ when reference is made to a wife. 
So in G.iii.l6, 'Thy desire shall be to thy husband,' and in SoL Song,yiilO,' I am 
my beloved's, and his desire is toward me,' a yeiy different word is used for desire 
(np4t^]!l\ 0^ ^0 other hand, both the yerb and the noun are used of such 
desire as may be well expressed by delight. Thus Ps.cxxxii.13,14, 'for Jehovah 
hath chosen Zion; he hath desired it (F.B.y. 'longed for it') for his habitation. 
This is my rest for ever ; here will I dwell ; for I have desired it ' (PJB.V. * I have 
a delight therein '). So, G.iiiG, ' And when the woman saw that it was pleasant (a 
desire) to the eyes,' &c. • 

882. Psxlvi (EJ,J.3), Ps.xlyii (E.8, J.2). Ps.xlyiii (E.8,J.2), appear to have been 
written upon days of rejoicing for some great victory, such as those gained by Joab 
and David himself over the veiy formidable confederacy of Syria and Ammon, of 
which we read in. 2S.x. On these occasions, probably, the king went in procession 
to the Tabernacle on Mount Zion, to return thanks to Gbd. The ' kings assembled,' 
Psjdviii.4, may have been those mentioned in 2S.x.6,15,l6,19. On Joab's return 
j&om the first, and David's from the second, of these victories, — when ' all the 
kings, that were servants to Hadarezer, saw that they were smitten before Israel, 
and made peace with Israel, and served them,' — David may have written these 
Psalms, just before his sin with Bathsheba. 

Some have considered that the expression in the refrain of Ps.xlvi, *Jehouah of 
hosts is with us, .^jjsy n\n^' 't^>7(8),ll(12), is an allusion to the name *Immanuel,' 
God is with us, 7^ ^yiSlSli Is.vii.l4,viii8 ; and this is assigned as a reason, and it 
seems to be the only reason, for ascribing this Psalm to the days of Hezekiah. 
But if there be any imitation in the case — if the phrase be not (as seems most 
likely) a kind oi watchword in Israel — the Prophet may just as well have adopted 
it from the Psalmist In t;.7(8) many MSS. (32Ken. 46 de E.), the Syr. Chald. 
and Kabb. e. g, Ejmchi, have D^|v^ for n]n^> which would reduce the Psalm to 
(E.8.,J.2). ** ' 

In Ps.xlvii.9, * the people of the Grod of Abraham,' we have the only instance, 
where Abraham, is mentioned in the whole book of Psalms, except in the post- 
Captivity Psalm, cv.6,9,42. It is remarkable also that he is so rarely named by 
the Prophets — only twice by the earlier Prophets, Is.xxix.22, Micyii,20, ofux by 
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Jeremiah, zzxiii.26, once by Ezekiel, zzziii.24, and thrice \fy the later Isaiah, 
xl.1,8, U.2, briii.l6. 

383. Fs.xlix (E.2, J.O) contains nothing which points to the age of the writer. 

Fs.l (E.10, J.l) is inscribed * a Psalm of Asaph.' Asaph, according to lCh.xx7. 
1-6, was one of the three leaders of choirs, Heman, Asaph, Ethan or Jeduthun, 
whom 'BaTid set over the servioe of song in the House of Jehovah, after that the 
Ark had rest,' lCLTi.31. And in 2Ch.zziz.30, we read that ' Hezekis^ com- 
manded theLevites to sing praise tmto Jehovah with the words of David, and of 
Asaph the seer.' Whether written by or for Asaph, this Psalm may, very possibly, 
have been composed in the age of David, since it contains in v.2 a reference either 
to the Tabemade or the Temple on Mount Zion, — *«Oiit of Zion, the perfection of 
beiEiuty, God hath shined.' 
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CHAPTER XIV. 

THE PSALMS OF THE SECOND BOOK (CONTINUED). 

384. The next fifteen Psalms are described by their titles 
as ^Psalms of David ; ' and there is nothing in any one of them 
which indicates that they are not rightly assigned to him as 
author, while in some cases the internal evidence of his author- 
ship seems to be convincing. 

Thus Ps.li.(E.6,J.O) is, we can scarely doubt, the genuine 
utterance of David's 'broken spirit,' when he came to repentance 
after his grievous sin. In this Psalm he does not once use the 
name Jehovah. It would seem as if, in the anguish of his soul, 
real name, a name dear to him from old associations, one which 
he had used all along in his childhood and youth, and in the 
better days of his ripened manhood, rather than to the more 
modem name, Jehovah, of new creation. 

385. Dr. Davidson, however, observes on this Psalm as 
follows, ii. 253: — 

The fifty-first psalm is post-Davidic, as the two last verses prove, — *Do good in 
Thy good pleasure unto Zion : build Thou the walls of Jerusalem. Then shalt 
Thou be pleased with the sacrifices of righteousness, with burnt-offering and whole 
burnt-offering ; then shall they offer bullocks upon Thine altar.' It is true that 
they are but loosely appended to the preceding context, and are therefore consi^dered, 
by many, a later addition. That hypothesis is probably groundless. The psalm was 
written at a time when the City and Temple of Jerusalem were thrown down. Both 
Zion and the walls of the capital are expressly mentioned^ ^ Hence the attempts, that 
have been made to force the meaning into union with David's crime in relation to 
Bathsheba, are imworthy of notice. The psalm shows a right sense of sin as com- 
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mitted mainly against God, and a thorough feeling of the worthlessness of external 
sacrifices, apart from, purity of heart or rectitude of motive. Whether views so 
near the Christian ones were entertained by any Jew as early as David's time is 
doubtful. A later than David seems to be required by the apprehension of sin, as 
well as the state of Jerusalem, implied in the poem. The beginning o^the Babylo- 
nish Captivity is the probable date. 

386. HENGSTBNBEaa writes on this Psalm as follows, iL 
jp.l82 :— 

That the Psalm was composed by David on the occasion [of his sin with Bath- 
sheba], appears from the superscription, and also from the wonderful agreement of 
the contents with 2Sjd,xii. That we have to do here with a sinner of high rank, is 
probable even from t;.13, * Then will I teach transgressors Thy ways, and sinners 
shall be converted imto Thee,' — according to which the compassion to be shown to 
the Psahnist shall operate beneficially through an extensive circle, — but quite cer- 
tain from the conclusion^ i;.I8,19. That the Psalmist there passes on to pray for 
the salvation of the whole people, presupposes that this salvation was personally 
connected with himself that the people stood and fell with him. In i;.14 the 
Psalmist prays for deliverance from blood-guiltiness. Such guilt David had in- 
curred through the death of Uriah occasioned by him, and Nathan had threatened him 
in the Name of God with the divine vengeance fbr it. This is the more remark- 
able from the circumstances of the case being so singular. Of a true worshipper 
of Gk)d — [much less of a pious king"] — the whole histoiy of the Old Testament 
contains nothing similar. 

38T. EwALD, J9.247, assigns this Psalm to some time after the 
destraction of the Temple. 0LSHAnsEN5 j9.226, to the times of 
the Maccabees. Huffeld writes as follows, iii.jp.3 : — 

Against the reference [to David's sin with Bathsheba] may be urged the manner 
in which, t;.3, &c, the fundamental idea is expressed of more «2»n^2<a/ sins, punish- 
able by GKkL and not by man, and the inner undeanness of human nature. The 
phenomena usually produced by those who deny this reference \e,g. Db Wbttb, Hirzia 
Ewald), — as the * disjointed, abrupt^ language,' the multitude of sins, and that 
here we find the first entreaty for forgiveness of sin, which was already disclosed to 
David, the obviously later idea of * the original sinfulness of man,' — are partly 
without any foundation, resting only on narrow views of interpretation, and partly 
not dedsive. Only the prayer, v.lS, * for the building of the walls of Jerusalem,' 
which assumes their destruction, is manifestly irreconcilable with the notion of its 
having been composed by David. Yet is this conclusion very loosely appended, 
and hence it is explained by several interpreters as a later addition. If it is genuine, 
then the Psalm must belong to the time after the Babylonish Captivity. 
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388. The above reasoning, however, does not appear to me to 
be convincing. I can see no reason to suppose that such a man 
as David may not have had a deep spiritual apprehension of the 
evil of sin, sufficient to account for. his language in this Psalm ; 
and if so, surely, the connection between v. 17 and v. 18, 19, is 
most natural and intimate. The only 'sacrifice,' which he can 
presume to bring, in the consciousness of bis great crime, and in 
the deep sense of Grod's forgiving mercy, is *a broken spirit ' : 
* a broken and a contrite heart, Grod, Thou wilt not despise.' 
Yet, if Grod will bless His chosen City, not for its guilty king's 
sake, but of His own free grace, and in His own 'good pleasure* 
will 'do good to Zion,' then would abundant and acceptable 
offerings be made by the righteous zeal of its inhabitants, such 
as his sorrowful and shame-stricken sjpirit could not think of 
bringing. 

In V.18 there seems to be no reference to the 'walls of 
Jerusalem ' being broken down and in ruins, but only to their 
being feehle^ needing to be 'built up' and strengthened, the 
language being used metaphorically, (as in Ps.cxlvii.2, ' Jehovah 
doth build up Jerusalem,' compared with v. 13, 'For He hath 
strengthened the bars of thy gates,') with reference to the fact 
that David had taken the stronghold of Zion, and made Jeru- 
salem his royal city, only twelve years before, and that there 
were still powerful enemies by whom his kingdom was threat- 
ened, as, for instance, the Ammonites, 2S.xii.26-31. 

389. Ps.lii (E.5, J.O). 

The title of this Psakn is, ' A Psalm of Dayid, when Doeg the Edomite came 
and told Saul, and said unto him, David is come to the house of Ahimelech/ If 
this title be correct, the Psalm may have been written when David had heard that 
Ahimelech and the Priests at Nob had been summoned by Saul to give account of 
their doings, and when he hardly expected such a fearful catastrophe as the massacre 
of the Priests, and the destruction of the Sanctuary. In v. 8 we read, * I am like a 
green olive tree in (or by) the House of Gbd.* If Nob was on the Mount of Olives^ 
as is generally supposed (364), there were doubtless olive-trees growing luxo* 
riantly around the Sanctuary. 
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390. P8.1iii (E,7,J.O). 

In v.6f we read : — '0 Uiat tlie salvation of Israel were come out of Zion ! When 
God hringeth back the captivity, of His people, Jacob shall rejoice, and Israel shall 
be glad ; ' and, from the expressions here used, some have supposed that this Psalm 
was written during the Babylonish Captivity. 

But we observe — 

(i) Zion would hardly be appealed to in this way during the Captivity ; it 
would hardly be spoken of, as the place from which the * salvation of Israel ' weus 
to be looked for, except at a time when the Tabernacle or Temple was standing 
upon it. 

(ii) The phrases ' Jacob shall rejoice,' ' Israel shall be glad,' seem to point to the 
time of the imdivided kingdom. 

(iii) The phrase n-ll^TlfiJ 3^5J^, * bring back or turn back the captivity;' 
(* return to the captivity,' Henostenbbbo,) is used metaphorically for * restoring 
again prosperity,' as in Job xlii.10, * And Jehovah turned again the captivity of 
Job : ' see also Zeph.ii.7. 

Hence there is no reason to doubt that this also may be a 'Psalm of David.' 

391. Ps.liv (E.4,J.l); contains nothing worthy of notice for our purpose. 
Ps.lv (E.6, J.2) has the expression * city,' v,Q, — * 1 have seen violence and strife 

in the citt/,* — and * House of God,' v. 14, — * We walked unto the Sotise of God in 
company,' — which perhaps imply that the writer was living in Jerusalem, and in 
the habit of frequenting the Tabernacle or the Temple. This Psalm is commonly 
referred to the time of Absalom's rebellion, because it is supposed that t;.13,14, refer 
to Ahitophel : — 'It was thou, a man mine equal, my guide and my acquaintance ; 
we took sweet counsel together, and walked imto' — rather, in, JV^^ — * t;he House 
of God in company.' But, when it is considered that Ahitophel was Bathsheba's 
grand&ther, 2S.xi,3,xxiiL34, and had received, therefore, a deep personal injury from 
David's crimes, we can scarcely wonder at his joining in the rebellion of Absalom, 
and we should hardly expect the conscience-smitten king to speak of his old friend 
and counsellor, under all the circumstances of the case, in the severe language of 
this Psalm : — ' Let death seize upon them, and let them go down quick into the 
grave,' i>.15, — ' Thou, God, shalt bring them into the pit of destruction ; men of 
blood and deceit shall not live out half their days,' t;.23. Besides, such words as 
these must surely have included his darling son Absalom as well, for whose life he 
watched so tenderly. 

392. Bather, Ps.lv seems to suit exactly the circumstances of David in an earlier 
part of his life, when he had ' seen violence and strife in the city,* i.e. Gibeah, 
where he dwelt with Saul, and whence he fled, with his wife's assistance, to Bamah, 
lS.xix.18, and then, being still pursued by Saul, fled again and returned to Jonathan, 
apparently to Gibeah, lS.xx, where Jonathan made trial of his father^s temper, and 
was obliged to confess that he had a deadly purpose against him. So David ' arose 
and departed, and Jonathan went into the city,* David then fled to Nob, ' the 
city of the Priests,' and there met Doeg, with whom, as one of Saul's principal 
officers, * set over his servants,' lS.xxii.9, ' the chiefest of the herdmen that belonged 
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to Saul,' xxi.7, lie was, no doubty well aoqaainted, and may ha^e had deser in- 
timacy witli him from the fact, that he himself had once been similarly occupied in 
tending his Cither's sheep. When at Kob, he may have ' taken sweet counsel ' 
with him, admitted him into his secrets, spoken to him about his own troubled 
affiurs, and ' walked in the House of Qod,* ie. the Sanctuary at Nob, — among the 
* olive-trees' (364,389), it may be, — ^in company with him, without haying any donbt 
as to his friendship and good-will. Thus Doeg may have come to be present, as 
the stoiy evidently represents him to have been, lS.Tnrii.10, when the Priest 
Ahimelech gave food and Ooliath's sword to David. Otherwise, if any supidon 
had been entertained of his intentions, David would have managed, we may suppose, 
more cautiously. As it was, however, he seems to have felt that he had committed 
himself with Doeg, and to have had some presentiment of evil from that quarter, 
lS.zxii.22, — ^ ' I knew it that day, when Doeg the Edomite was there, that he would 
surely tell SauL' 

393. Thus we may account for so much being said about ' deceit and guile ' in 
this Psalm, as in v. 11,23. So 1^.20,21, ' He hath put forth his hands against such 
as be at peace with him ; he hath broken his covenant The words of his mouth 
were smoother than butter, but war was in his heart; his woi^s were softer than 
oil, yet were they drawn swords.' And when he heard of the massacre of the 
Priests at Nob, which arose through Doeg's treachery, he may well have written, 
' My heart is sore pained within me, and the terrors of death are fidlen upon me. 
Fearfulness and trembling are come upon me, and horror hath overwhelmed me. 
And I said, that I had wings like a dove ! for then would I flee away and be 'at 
rest. Lo, then would I wander far off, and remain in the wilderness.' i;.4-7. And, 
accordingly, we find him shortly afterwards taking refuge in the wilderness of 
Judah, lS.xxiii.14. 

394. Ps.lvi (E.9,J,1), Ps,lvii(E.7,J.0),Ps.lviii<E.2,J.l), contain no particular 
note of time ; but their contents do not at all disagree with the statements made 
in the titles, that they were composed by David. Ps.lix (E.9,J.3) has the 
phrases, 'God of Israel,' v.6, *God ruleth in Jacob,' t>.13, which seem to point 
to the undivided kingdom. 

395. Ps.lx(E.5,J.O), however, is beyond all doubt, as it appears 
to me, referred by its title to the true occasion on which it was 
composed, and of which we read the account in 2S.yiii.3,13, in 
the forty-fifth year of David's life. The fact that in v.7 the 
writer speaks of his authority as extending over ' Grilead and 
Manasseh,' i.e. the trans-Jordanic tribes, as well as that of his 
calling Ephraim * the strength of his head/ and Judah, his own 
royal tribe, * his lawgiver,' seems to point, in our judgment^ with 
certainty to David as its author. 

u 
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396. Davidsoi^, however, ii.^52, considers that this Psalm also 
^is much later than David's time/ grounding his conclusion 
upon these two points : — 

(i) *i;.l-8 shew a very unprosperous state of affiuis. The people had experi- 
enced great disasters, and were discomfited. The marks of the Divine displeasure 
were palpable. But the country was not in so disordered a state, at the time of the 
Syrian war, as is here represented.' 

Ana, As in (370), it is rery possible that David's forces were not always vic- 
torious, in the deadly struggles in which he was engaged while establishing his 
empire, though such defeats may not have been recorded in the rapid summary of 
his exploits in 2S.viii. The whole account in 2Sjc shows that this time of the 
Syrian war was a most critical time for him, as, indeed, Joab's words intimate, 
v. 12, — *Be of good courage, and let us play the men, for ourpeojde, and for the 
cities of Ofwr God ; and Jehovah do that which seemeth Him good I ' 

(ii) ' Besides, David already possessed the whole land of Canaan. He could not, 
therefore, appeal in v,6-8, to the promise of Jehovah, that his people should con- 
quer and possess it* 

Atis, The language of these verses may only express David's confidence that his 
kingdom should be permanently confirmed over the tribes of Israel, in accordance 
with the words of Nathan, 2S.viL4,17, where the prophet says to him, in the 
name of Jehovah, ' Thine house and thy kingdom shall be established for ever 
before thee ; thy throne shall be established for ever.' And, as above observed, 
the words of v.7 seem only applicable to the time of David. 

397. HBNGSTENBBRa observes on this Psalm, iLp.276 : — 

* The sketch of the historical circumstances, by which this Psalm was called forth 
shews that it moves within the same domain as Ps.xliv. Ps.xliv is the earlier of 
the two ; the sons of Korah sang [that Psalm] in the midst of distress, probably 
whilst David was absent at the Euphrates ; David follotoed them [in this] after 
succour had been in some measure obtained. ' The liveliness of our Psalm, its 
rapid transitions, v.G-S, its brief yet comprehensive language, prevent us,' says 
Hmxo. 'firom entertaining for one moment the idea that its authorship is the same 
as that of Ps.xliv.' The warlike, confident tone, the triumphant contempt of the 
enemy expressed in t;.8, point to a time of highest prosperity in the state. And, 
in particular, the reign of David is indicated by the circumstances that the three 
hostile neighbouring nations, mentioned in this verse, were all singularly defeated 
by David, and that in t;.6,7, the countries on both sides of Jordan, and also 
Ephraim and Judah, appear as united in one kingdom, of which kingdom Judah 
was the head ~ a state of matters which ceased to exist immediately after Solomon, 
to whose time, however, it is impossible to refer the Psalm, on account of the pre- 
vailing warlike character by which it is distinguished. Finally, it is evident, ftom 
9.9-13. that the Psalm was composed in view of an expedition against Edam, 
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398. Even Ewald, j9.374, who places the date of its com- 
position after the Captivity, considers that portions of it a/re of 
the Davidic age : — 

P8.1x shows at onoe that poetiy in these sorrowfiil times (of the OaptiTity) caUi 
to its help also the force and expression of the ancient poetical science : for, on 
dose examination, there can be no donbt that the words from v.5(7), as far as the 
firs half of t;. 10(12), are borrowed from an older ^ and, no doubt, Davidic song. 
While all the other words quite &11 in with the language and state of affidrs of this 
later time, those on the contrary are qnite distinct in kind and colouring, snbjeet- 
matter and meaning; the diftaimilarity strikes the eye at the first glance. The old 
passage proceeds in the following strain : at the time of great pressure in the 
latter part of David's life, when the Philistines fiercely threatened, comp.2S.Y. 17-25, 
zxiii.9,&c., and the king in the Sanctaaiy had besought counsel and strength 
firom Jehovah, he records here'thankfnUy the cheering response which he received 
while struggling with his doubts and distress. How easily a later writer might 
apply this to the needy and oppressed circumstances of his own time, is obvious ; 
if then, it is true, Philistines were not exactly the enemies to be dreaded, yet were 
they heathens, and ' Philistines ' are treated as equivalent to * heathens.' While, 
however, the later poet repeated the oracle, as the veiy centre and life of the whole, 
untouched and completely tmaltered, and even produces something of the context^ 
(t;.9(ll), and the first three words of t;.10(12),) he adds quite a new introduction, 
and the chief part of the conclusion, in his own words, — inoontestably because the 
beginning and the remainder of the conclusion of the old song did not sufficiently 
suit this later time. 

399. Oi^HAUSEN assigns this Psahn to the time of the Mac- 
cabees, but remarks, j9.263 : — 

That the oracle quoted by the Poet in i;.6>8 is only borrowed, must in any case 
be assumed. That it contained, however, a revelation then generally known, 
perhaps, resting on the authority of the High Priest, and referring to the 
relations of the time, is much more probable than that it is derived from a 
Davidic song, as Ewald supposes. 

HuPFELD writes as follows, iii.p.l22 : — 

This Psahn seems to point to the times of the still-existing kingdom, but to 
a later time [than that indicated by the Title], since the promise in the oracle 
expresses the idea so common in the Prophets, of the restoration of the unity 
of the kingdom, which is preceded by an account of the division of the kingdom 
and its sorrowful consequences. 

Upon careful consideration, however, of its contents;, and for 

u 8 
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the reasons above stated^ I cannot doubt that the Psalm in its 
entirety is^ as Hengstenbebg maintains, a product of the Davidic 
age, and^ probably, from the hand of David himself. 

400. P8.bd (E.3,J.O) ; P8.bdi (E.7, J.O). 

Pb. bri.4 refers to the * Tabemade/ figuratiyelj, — * I will abide in Thy Taber- 
nade for ever ; I will trust in the covert of Thy wings.' In t;.6y7,8, we read 
' Thou wilt prolong the kin^a life, and his years as many generations. He shall 
abide before GK>d for ever; O prepare mercy and troth, which may preserve him. 
So will I sing praise nnto Thy Name for ever, that I may daily perform my vows.' 
These words are generally supposed to be a prayer made by David for himself as 
king. But may they not be a loyal prayer for the life of Saul, his father-in-law ? 

401. Ps.lxiii (E.3,J.O), according to the title, was written, 'when David was in 
the wilderness of Judah,' in the early part of his life. In i;.2 we find a reference 
to the Sanctuary, — perhaps that at Nob, which, however, was now destroyed, IS. 
xxii.l9, — * to see Thy power and Thy gloiy, so as I have seen Thee in the Sanc- 
tuary.' The P.B.y. has, however, ' Thus have I looked for thee in holittess^ that I 
might behold Thy power and gloiy,' — where this difficulty is avoided. In v.ll 
we read, ' But the king shall rejoice in Qod.' This is usually explained to mean 
that David speaks of himself as king hereafter, having such entire confidence in the 
fulfilment of the Divine Promise. But this interpretation can hardly be correct. 
It seems much more natural, and more in accordance with what we know of the 
character and conduct of David, that here too he shotdd have drawn a line between 
* the king,' his father-in-law, ' Gbd's anointed,' — whom he always treated with so 
much respect and reverence, of whom it would have been a sin for him to have 
thought or spoken evil, much less to have wished him dead, — and his other enemies, 
with reference to whom he says, v.9,10, 'Those, that seek after my soul to destroy 
it) shall go into the grave (lit. lower parts of the earth). They shall &11 by the 
sword ; they shall be a portion for foxes. But the king shaU rejoice in God.' 

If this explanation be not approved, the title must be considered incorrect. 

402. PsJxiv (E.3,J.l) ; Ps.lxv (E.3,J.O) ; PsJxvi (E.8, J.O) ; Ps.lxvii (E.6,J.O). 
If Ps.lxv belongs to David's time, then the expressions in t;.l, 'Praise waiteth 

for Thee, Ood, in Zm%* and v. 4, 'Thy Courts.' 'the goodness of Thy House, 
even of Thy Holy Temple,* must be understood to refer to the Tabemade on Mount 
Zion. So in 1S.L9 the Tabemade at Shiloh is called the Temple of Jehovah. 

Ps.lxvi is not ascribed to any one, but may have been written by David, or 
by any of the Prophets of that age. In v. 6 there is a reference to the story of 
the Exodus, — ' He turned the sea into dry land ; they went through the flood on 
foot ; then did we rejoice in Him.' We suppose that, before the reign of David, 
Samuel had compiled his account of the Exodus, which, doubtless he had communi- 
cated to the Prophets of his School, as well as to David, and other leading men of 
the time. Thus a general notion of the stoiy, as there told, would gradually be 
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propagated among the people at large, without the necessity of supposing that 
copies of the Elohistic document were multiplied, and in the hands of many. It is 
quite possible, indeed, that only one manuscript existed. 

Fs.lxvii is also unappropriated. It was plainly meant for public purposes 
and may have been written by David. Here, however, if anywhere, in vS, we 
should expect to find the word Jehovah occur, if it was familiar to the writer. 
' Elohim, our Elohim, shall bless us,' would have certainly stood as ' Jehovah, our 
Elohim, shall bless us,' in the composition of a later writer (300). 

403. Fs.lxviii (E.31,J.4) shall be considered at length in the next chapter. 

Ps.lxix (E.9,J.5) contains the passage, t;.35, * Gtod will save Zion, and will build 
the cities of Judah, which slightly, perhaps, confirms the title ascribing it to 
David. It may have been written in the time of his great distress by reason of 
Absalom's rebeUion. 

Fs.lxx (E.3,J.2) may be one of David's later Psalms. The language of it, 
especially in f .6, corresponds exactly to his distressed, and even needy, state, when 
he fied before Absalom to Mahanaim. 

Ps.lxxi (E.9,J.3) is not ascribed to David, but seems to have been written by him 
in his time of affliction, as it corresponds precisely in tone with the preceding two 
Psalms, which are both ascribed to him. In this he speaks, v.9, of his ' old age ' 
and 'failing strength,' and in i;.18 of his being 'old and greyheaded.' Hence this 
Psalm, and the last two, may have been written by him within the last few years 
of his life. And yet in these he still uses Elohim more freely than Jehovah, 
though in Ps.lxix the latter Name occurs more frequently in proportion to the 
former than in any other of the Psalms we have been considering, and in Ps.lxx 
we have Elohim thricey Jehovah twice. 

Ps.lxxii (E.3,J.l), or, rather, (E.l,J.O), if we omit the doxology (228), is not 
ascribed to David, but may have been written by him, or by one of the prophets of 
his age. 
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CHAPTER XV. 



THB SIXTY-EIGHTH PSALM. 



404. Ps.lxviii (E.31,J.4,A.7), is undoubtedly, as we beUeve, a 
Psalm of David's, as the title declares^ and we must call atten- 
tion specially to it, as one of great importa/nce with reference 
to the question now before vs. 

405. That this Psalm is a Psalm of David's age appears, in 
our judgment, as follows. 

(i) In V.16, 'This is the hill which God desireth to dwell in, 
yea, Jehovah will dwell in it for ever,' we have a plain reference 
to the hill of Zion; but this, as we have seen (321), does not 
necessarily point to the Tabernacle, and so to the age of David* 

(ii) In t;.29, * Because of Thy Temple at Jerusalem,' we have 
a reference either to the Tabernacle, lS.i.9, or to the Temple ; 
and so in '27.24 mention is made of the ' Sanctuary,' and in t;.35 
we read, ' God, Thou art terrible out of Thy holy places.' 

(iii) In 2;.34,3d, we read, ^Ascribe ye strength unto God; 
His excellency is over* Jsraei,' and * the God of Israel is He that 
giveth strength and power unto His people.' This language 
seems to belong clearly to the time of the wndimded kingdom, so 
that the Psalm was composed in the days of David or Solomon. 

(iv) But the martial tone which pervades the Psalm, 
^;.l,12,14,30,35, corresponds to the age of David, not to that of 
Solomon. 

(v) The expressions in t;.27, ' There is little Benjamin their 
ruler, the princes of Judah with their company, (C^ptpjii, their 
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band, LXX. ^i/iopss airr&p, P.B.V. * their counsel ') the prmces of 
Zebulun, the princes of Naphtali,' belong also to the undivided 
kingdom, and correspond to the time when Benjamin, which, as 
the tribe of Saul, had been the ruling tribe in Israel, and had 
afterwards been ruling again in the person of Saul's son, 
Ishbosheth, had now submitted itself to David. It may be, 
therefore, in a politic manner, spoken of here, as being still 
a tribe of royal dignity. 

406. This Psalm contains Elohim thirty^one times, and 
Adonai, Lord, seven times, as well as the ancient name Shaddai 
in V.14; while Jehovah appears only tvdce and Jah twice. 
Manifestly, therefore, the last Name was less familiar to the 
writer at the time when he wrote, than Elohim, at all events, — 
we might almost say, than Adonai also ; but it would not be safe 
to infer this last from a single instance. 

In vA we have * Sing unto Grod, sing praises to His Name : 
extol Him that rideth upon the heavens by His Name Jah, and 
rejoice before Him ; ' or, in Fbench and Seinneb's translation, 

' Sing ye unto Qod, hymn His Name! 
Baise a highway for Him, who rideth through the desert ! 
Jbhotah is His Name ; 
Exult at His Pcesenoe I' 

It is plain that a special stress is here laid upon the fact 
that Grod's Name is Jehovah. Setting aside, as we must, from 
what we have seen already, the Mosaic story as unhistorical, this 
Qeems rather to imply that the Name had been newly introduced. 

407. In v.l we have — 

^ Let Elohi/m, arise, let His enemies be scattered ; 
And let them that hate Him flee before Him.' 
Here we have almost the identical words, which are found in 
N.X.35, ^ And it came to pass, when the Ark set forward, that 
Moses said, 

< Arise, Jehovahj and let Thine eD,emies be scattered; 
And let them, that hate Thee, flee before Thee.' 
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But let it be noted that the Name Jehovah, in this pas* 
sage of Numbers, appears as Elohvm in the Psalm. 

Now, from the general identity of the two passages, either, 
as above, in the E,V., or. when compared, as below, in the 
original, it will be plain that one of them has been copied 
from the other. 

P8.1xviiLl. NjlSS. 

VJJ^K JIV^DJ DNiAg D^pJ T??'^ ^^?t1 ^^\ n^p 

408. Upon which we observe as follows : — 

(i) Surely, if the Psalmist drew his language from so sacred a 
book as the Pentateuch, according to the ordinary view, must 
have been, he would not have changed the Name from Jehovah 
to Elohim. 

(ii) Besides, the Name Jehovah, if it had really originated in 
the way described in the Pentateuch, would have been the very 
Name required for this Psalm, considering its character, as the 
Name of the Covenant Grod of Israel. 

(iii) Moreover, v.l of the Psalm is closely connected with the 
words that follow, and has all the appearance of being an 
original utterance, poured forth by the same impulse which 
gave birth to them. 

(iv) But, if the passage from NumAerSy as we believe, was 
written at a later date than the Psalm, at a time when the 
Name Jehovah was in common use, (which was evidently not 
the case when the Psalm was written,) it is easy to understand 
how David's words in this Psalm might have been first used, as 
most commentators suppose, when the Ark was brought up to 
Moxmt Zion, and might afterwards have been adapted l^ the 
writer of the passage in Numbers, with the change of the Divine 
Name, as fit words to be used with every movement of the Ark 
in the wilderuess. 

(v) Lastly, in the Psalm we have the older grammatical 
forms V^% ^V^DJ, ^WO;, where the other has ^^9fK, ^V^J, ^D^J. 
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Upon the whole^ it can scarcely be doubted that this Elohistic 
Psalm was written jirstj and that in a later day the Jehovist 
adapted the first words of it^ — ^which^ perhaps, he had himself 
helped to chant, when the procession with the Ark wound its 
way up the hill of Zion, — to the story, which he was writing, 
of the movements of the host of Israel in the wilderness. 

409. The following expressions of this Psalm are also notice- 
able : — 

* GK>d, when thou wentest f<nih before Thy people^ 
When Thou didst march through the wildemefis, 
The earth trembled. 

Tea, the heavens dropped rain, at the Presence of Qod, — 

Sinai itseK trembled. 

At the Presence of God, the Gk>d of IsraeL' «.7,8. 

< The chariots of God are thousands on thousands (E.y. twenty thousand, 
even thousands of angels) ; 
The Lord (Adonai) is among them, as at Sinai, in the Sanctuary/ t;.17. 

* The Lord (Adonai) hath said, I will bring again from Bashan, 
I will bring again from the depths of the sea.' <'.22. 

The references in the above verses to the passage of the Red 
Sea, the transactions at Sinai, and (?) the conquest of Bashan, 
show only that the Psalmist was acquainted with certain por- 
tions of the story of the Exodus, which had probably been 
already written by Samuel, who died fifteen years before the 
bringing up of the Ark, and may have composed his narra- 
tive many years previously, and may have communicated it to 
David. 

410. The above references, however, occurring in a Psalm in- 
tended for a public occasion, imply also that those, who would be 
likely to join in chanting it, must likewise have been familiar, to 
some extent, with the story of the Exodus. These would not be 
the people generally, but only those who would take part in the 
procession, — the ^ sons of Heman, and Asaph, and Jeduthun,' it 
may be, * who should prophesy with harps and psalteries and 
cjrmbaJs,' lCh.xxv.1,6, and who, doubtless, had had their train- 
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ing in the * School of the Prophets ' under Samuel's direction, 
where they ^ prophesied ' in Samuel's time, as well as in David's, 
— that is, evidently, sang or chanted their psalms of praise, — 
^ with a psaltery and tabret and pipe and harp before them,' 
1S.X.5. From 2S.i.l8, where we read that David taught the 
song, which he had written upon the death of Saul and Jonathan, 
' to the children of Judah thoroughly (249),' it would seem that 
such poetical compositions as this Psalm were practised for the 
purpose of being sung. Perhaps, the ^Book of Jasher' may 
have contained a collection of such pieces. 

411. These 'sons of the Prophets,' then, as well as any 
Priests, &c., taking part in the ceremonies, may have been quite 
familiar with the facts of the Elohistic story, and even have 
helped already, by mixing with their own families and in other 
ways, to communicate them in some measure to the people. 
And, indeed, it is very conceivable that the people may have 
had among them, in a more imperfect form, the same tra- 
ditionary remnants of past history, which the Prophet Samuel 
and his School may have used as the basis of their * Elohistic 
story;' e.g. Ps.lxviii.8,* the heavens also dropped,' and Ju.v.4, 
*the heavens dropped, the clouds also dropped water,' — and 
the references to the storm of thunder and lightning at the 
passage of the Bed Sea, Ps.lxxviL16-19, — and Ps.lxxviiL9, 
*The children of Ephralm, being armed and carrying bows, 
turned back in the day of battle,' — of which facts we have no 
record in the Pentateuch, unless, indeed, a reference may be 
made to the last in D.i.44, 

412. The E.V. of i;.15,16, of this Psalm, is as follows :— 

The hiU of GKkL is a« the hiU of Bashan, 

An high hill a8 the hill of Bashan. 

Why leap ye, ye high hills ? 

7%M is the hiU whieh God desireth to dwell in, 

Yea, Jehovah will dwell in it for ever. 

ft 

Thus translated, the ^ hill of God ' can only be understood to 
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mean Mount Zion. But this hill was not remarkably high, 
and wajs not even the highest of the two hills of Jerusalem. 
Probably, the passage should be rendered thus : — 

A lofty mountam (lit monntaiii of God) is the mountain of Bashan, 
A mountain of many heights is the mountain of Baahan. 
Why leap ye (in your pride), ye monntains of many heights? 
This mountain (Zion) hath God chosen to dwell in, 
Yea, JehoTah wiU tabemade in it for ever. 

N.B. — GssBNius renders 'why are ye envious' instead of 'why leap ye:' the 
Hebrew word here used occurs only this once in the Bfble. 

413. It is probable that few English readers will be disposed 
to doubt that this Psalm^ as well as P&li and Ps-lx^ is really a 
Psalm of David's age, or that it was composed for the occasion 
to which it is usually referred, the bringing up of the Ark to 
Mount Zion. Hengstenbebg, of course, maintains strongly its 
Davidic origin, in common with the great body of commentators, 
ancient and modem. Nevertheless, there are some very able 
critics, as Huffelb, Ewald, Olshausen, who assign to it a 
much later date ; and, as it is a Psalm of so much importance 
in our present enquiry, it will be necessary to examine the 
grounds upon which they have come to this conclusion. 

414. The matter has been discussed most fully by Huffeu) 
in his recent work. Die Psalmen^ of which voL iii, containing 
Ps. Ixviii, was published at (xotha in 1860. As this work has 
been so lately issued, and the author has discussed in it at 
length the opinions of his predecessors, and has, in fact» ex- 
hausted the subject, it may be regarded as representing, gene- 
rally, the views of this school of critics ; so that, having duly 
weighed his arguments, we may assume that we have fairly 
mastered all that can be said on that side of the question. I 
will annex, however, all the additional remarks, deserving notice, 
which I find in Ewald and Olshausen. 

415. HuFFELD observes as follows :t~ 

' This is a hymn in lofty lyrical style, treating of the entrance of God into His 
Sanctuary on Zion, — (under the figure of the triumphal progress of a King, who, 
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after conquest of the country, chooses and talces possession of his place of residence, 
this being introduced with a retrospective glance at the first leading of the people 
through the Arabian waste, and the conquest of the land of Canaan, but with 
allusion to ordinary yictories and triumphal processions), — His revenge upon the 
enemies of His people, and His lordship over the nations of the earth, who in con- 
clusion are required to join in t^e praise of God. Thus much is in general dear, 
ajid is admitted by most modem interpreters/ |>.194. 

*The occasion, which most immediately presents itself for this Psalm, is the 
refnovalof the Ark by David to Mount Zion, 2S.vi; and this is adopted by most of 
the ancient and later interpreters, to the time of BosszndJLLBiL It gives incontest- 
ably the beet sense, — rather, it is the only one, which suits not only the choice of 
Zion in opposition to Sinai and the heights of Sashan, i;.15,16, and the historical 
retrospective glance at the earlier leading of God from Sinai onwards, as intro- 
ductoiy to the triumphal entrance, but also the lofty expressions and sentiments 
connected with it. This is not at all contradicted by the signs of a warlike cha- 
racter, which some consider an objection ; since God, as Leader and Ghiardian of 
His people, is above all things Warrior and Conqueror over its foes, and, in &ct^ 
must first make the conquest of its place of settlement in Canaan. However, 
it is contradicted (i) by the mention of the 'Temple' and 'Jerusalem,' v.29, 
(ii) by that of ' Egypt ' and ' Ethiopia,' as lands conquered and paying homage, 
i;.30, (iii) by the danundation of vengeance upon enemies in all parts of the 
world, t;.22-24, and (iv) by the whole later character of the Psalm.' ^.196. 

And HuPFELD expresses his own view, ^.199, that ' in this Psalm we have the 
hope or promise of the return of the Jewish people from the Babylonish Captivity, 
and the reestablishment of the kingdom of God on Zion in'a state of great power, 
— as it is announced in the later Isaiah, and in dose correspondence therewith, 
perhaps, by the veiy same author, — in the form of a lyrical utterance, such as fre- 
quently occurs in the later Isaiah, in single spirited outbursts, in the midst of the 
prophetical discourse, but here formed into a complete hymn, the most spirited, lively, 
and powerful, which we have in the whole collection of the Psalfns,* 

Ans. (i) The very fact that this Psalm is admitted to be ' the most spirited, lively, 
and powerful,' Hxtff. 'the grandest^ most splendid, most artistic,' Ew. p.297, 'one 
of the most able and powerful,' Ols. p.286, in the whole book of Psalms, makes it 
highly improbable — almost incredible — that its author, evidently an original poet 
of gieat eminence, — ' in whom,' says Ols. ^.288, who considers it to be a Maccabean 
Psabn, in ' spite of the difficulties whidi meet us in the attempt to understand it, 
one cannot but recognise a poet of remarkable genius,' — should have been willing 
to borrow two sentences from two other ancient documents, viz. v.l from N.z.35, 
and t;.7,8, from Ju.v.4. If we explain his introduction of the former by the fact 
that the words quoted are said to have been used of old at eveiy movement of the 
Ark in the wilderness, — though the Ark appears to have vanished after the Cap- 
tivity, and, therefore, it is not easy to understand how even the former passage 
could have been quoted by the later writer, supposed by those critics, — yet how 
can we account for his introducing the latter? Both these passages, however, as 
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they occiir in the Psalm, are in close connexion with the context, and have all the 
appearance of being part of the original effUsion. 

We have shown, in fact, in (408, 468-472), that the Psalm was, in all pro- 
bability, written firsts and the passages in question copied from it by the later 
writers of N.x.35 and Jn.v.4. 

(ii) In v.SO (29), according to onr view, reference is not made to the Temple, 
but to the Tabernacle just erected by David. We may assume that this was a 
building of some architectural pretensions, to which the term ^5\'n, * temple,' 
might be applied, as here — a word which is only used with reference to buildings 
of some importance, as the palace of Ahab, lKxxi.l, or that of the king of Babylon, 
2K.xx.18, Is.xxxix.7, and, constantly, in speaking of the Temple. But it is also used 
of the Tabernacle at Shiloh, lS.i.9, iii.3, by the writer of the story of Eli, though 
in lS.ii.22 he gives it the usual appellation, *7)|^D pkM* * ^^^ o^ *^® Congregation,' 
which is the onlj/ one used throughout the Pentateuch. This suggests that this 
writer may have actually seen with his own eyes the Tabernacle of David, and may 
have been accustomed to hear it commonly spoken of by the name hyi^f 'temple,' 
which he here, accordingly, applies to the Mosaic Tabernacle. 

(iii) It is hardly to be thought that the writer of this Psalm, living, as is 
supposed, amidst the woes of the Captivity, should be predicting here the conquest 
of Egypt and Ethiopia. But the fact is that in t;.31 there seems to be no refer- 
ence to any conquest, but only to the princes of these regions shotuing respect and 
reverence for the glorious, triumphant, God of Israel, and sending gifts to His 
Temple. We know that Solomon married Pharaoh's daughter, lK.iii.l ; and it 
is very probable that relations of some kind, not altogether unfriendly, may have 
existed between his &ther and the Court of Egypt If not^ it is easy to under- 
stand how expressions of this kind might be used with reference to these two 
great powers in the immediate neighbourhood of the kingdom of Israel 

(iv) There surely is no reason why a Psalm composed at the time when David 
was bringing up the Ark to Mount Zion, should not have contained such words as 
those in t;.21-23, denouncing God's judgments upon the enemies of Himself and 
His people. The many foes of David's rising empire, with whom he was at war 
both before and after the bringing jap the Ark, would abundantly explain such 
language. 

(v) So far firom the Psalm giving signs of a 'later character,' it seems to 
contain very strong indications of an archaic style and a very early origin. 

{a) Its language is often very rough and abrupt^ and in some places almost 
unintelligible, for want of those connecting links, and that polish and fulness of 
expression, which would have characterised a Post-Captivity Psalm: e.g, t.10,11, 
13,14,17,18, &C. 

(6) It contains several very xincommon words or grammatical forms : — 1;.2(3), 
tlhjn?, t;.6(7), rfnpS), t;.14(15), \\o% vl 6, 16(1 6, 17), U*\^^l i;.16(17), ^V^, 
i;.l7(18), \\m, t;.27(28), nO^ ^'-SUSi), D^IWO- 

(c) It employs older grammatical forms with ^ (408. v). 

((f) It has the phrases, (i) D^n^«^ -IT^, *Sing unto Elohim,' i;.4(6),32(33), 
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(ii) D*9"^g ^315^1 * Bless ye Elohiin,*t;^6(27),(iii) if]^ ini|pi, « Praise ye Adoiiai,» 
v.32'(33), (iv) ^jhlj ll^in^, 'Blessed be Adonai,*t;.18(19),'(v) DS':6jJ ^^"l^i 'Blessed 
be Elohim,' instead of the in^^b^.tli ' HaUelu-jah,' ' Praise ye JehoTah/ which 
would certainly have been fonnd in a later Psalm, more especially at the 
end, as in Ps^v,cv,cvi,cxiii,crv,cxvi,cxxKT,cxlvi,cxlvii,<adviii,cxlix,cl ; whereas the 
last of the above five expressions occurs only once more in the whole Bible, viz. 
in i;.20 of the Elohistic Psalm, Ps.bm (E.8,J'.0), and the firsts second, third, and 
fourth, are found nowhere else than in the Psalm before us. 

(e) As HT7FFBLD.says,|).197, 'the choice and possession of Mount Zion is the 
Tery centre, the essential and characteristic feature, of the Psalm,' which suits well 
with the occasion in David's time, to which it is usually referred. 

(/) The mention of 'little Benjamin, their ruler,' «.27, seems to correspond 
best, as we have said (405.v), to the time when the tribe of Bei\jamin had only 
just been deprived of the royal dignity, by the death of Saul, and, after supporting 
for a time the cause of Saul's son, Ishbosheth, 2S.ii9, 16,25, 31, had yielded to the 
counsel of Abner, 2S.iii.l9, and taken part with David. It is difficult to see how 
this allusion could well have been made by one writing after the Captivity. 

(ff) The mention of four tribes only in t;.27, ' Benjamin and Judah,' ' Zebulon 
and Naphtali,' as 'representatives of all Israel,' Huffeld, ^.233, is intelligible 
in David's time, when we observe that the former two were the chief Southern 
tribes, and the latter two, the chief ^or^Aem, while the great tribe of Ephraim occupied 
the central part between them, but is not so easily explained on Httffeld's sup- 
position, ibid, that we have here ' a prophetical idea of the reunion of the severed 
brother-kingdoms, and the restoration of the united kingdom of IsraeL' Surely, 
Zebulon and Naphtali could not have been taken to represent, as Huffhld sup- 
poses, the 'kingdom of Israel,' of which the only proper exponent was the tribe 
of Ephraim. 

A Mend has suggested that the omission of any reference in this Psalm to the 
tribe of Ephraim may be due to the foicst that no representatives of that tribe were 
present at the bringing up of the Ark to the Tabemade at Jerusalem, which act 
may have been resented by them, as passing a slight upon their own sacred place of 
Shiloh. This refiisal of theirs to attend upon this occasion, would not be incon- 
sistent with their afterwards marching imder David's command, like turbulent 
barons under a sovereign prince, to attack the common foe in the great Syrian 
war, when the national safety and existence were at stake, and when David wrote 
so warmly of that powerful and populous tribe, as ' Ephraim, the strength of his 
head,' Ps.lx.7. And, even if Shiloh itself was in ruins, and had ceased to be 
regarded as a sacred place in the days of David, yet the Ephraimites might still 
have been strongly opposed to the notion 6f centralising all power and dignity, 
civil and religious, at Jerusalem. We see evident signs of such a spirit among 
them in the language ascribed to Jeroboam, at the time of the rebellion of the 
Ten Tribes, and their separation from the house of David: 'And Jeroboam said 
in his heart, Now shall the kingdom return to the house of David. If this people 
go up to do sacrifice in the House of Jehovah at Jerusalem, then shall the heart 
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of this people tarn again unto the Lord, eren nnto Behoboam, king of Judah.' 
1 K.zii.26,27. 
(A) In t;.22 we read 

'Adonai said, I wiU bring again fiom Baahan, 
I will bring again from the depths of tbe sea.' 
And these words are supposed by some, as Olshauskt, p.294, to contain a promise 
that God would bring back the exiles from their wanderings in the East (beyond 
the hills of Bashan) and in Egypt (over the deep sea). Httpfels, however, and 
EwixD explain them of bringing back into the power of Israel their fugitiye 
enemies from all their places of refiige, from. Bashan eastward and the Sea west- 
ward, and deliyering them up into their hands for condign punishment, 'that their 
foot may be dipped in the blood of their enemies, and the tongue of their dogs in 
the same,' i;.23, — an explanation which, of course, suits well with David's time, 
but^hardly with the days of the Captivity. 

416. Since, therefore, all Hupfeld's axguments, to prove the 
later origin of this Psalm, are in our judgment to be reversed, as 
indicating rather its earlier composition, we may recur with 
confidence to the usu&l supposition, which connects it with the 
removal of the Ark in David's time to Mount Zion,-^the 
occasion which, as Hupfeld himself says, ^ most immediately 
presents itself,' and * gives incontestably the best sense ' for it, 
nay, *is the only one which suits' certain features of the 
Psalm. Not without reason, then, Db Wbttb 'reckons this 
Psalm among the oldest relics of Hebrew Poetry, of the highest 
originality,' Hupfeld, iii.2>.201. 
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CHAPTEE XVI. 

THE SAME SUBJECT CONTINUED. 

417. EwALD, who supposes Ps.lxviii to have been written 
' at the dedication of the second Temple,' observes as follows : — 

' It bears all the marks of a song not flowing out of an instantaneous impidse 
and inspiration, but composed with design and much skill for a certain end* [the 
bringing up of the Ark?'], ^.297. 'It seems as if the poet had felt himself 
unequal to produce so lofty a song from his own resources ; for the most beautiful 
and forcible passages in it are, as it were, flowers picked from old songs, which we 
in part flnd elsewhere in the 0. T., and in part must suppose to have been once in 
existence. The whole is rather compiled out of a number of striking passages of 
older songs, as a new work firmly put together; and since many ancient passages 
are very abrupt, (as being known, perhaps, to the singers,) the explanation is often 
difficult. Where, howeyer, we have the easily-recognised peculiar additions of the 
poet himself, there we see generally this later time plainly appear in the ideas, 
{^.4,6,20,32, as well as in the lanfftuige. So that, whoever considers this double 
nature of the contents, and then the whole character of the Psalm, will not easily 
persuade himself that it dates from the time of the first dedication of the Temple 
imder Solomon, or, generally, that it was composed earlier than the time when 
the second Temple was built. In an ^storical point of view also it is worthy of 
note that in t;.28 oiljfowr lay-tribes are named as. coming to the Temple, which 
in Solomon's time has no meaning. And we learn from this that already, 
()11 B.C., not only Benjamin and Judah, but also Zebulon and Naphtali, that 
is, inhabitants of northern Palestine anc* Qalilee, attended the Temple on Zion.' 
^.298. 

Ans, As to the latter point, the explanation, which we have given above (416. v.^) 
seems much more natural. But) with respect to the later * ideas ' and * language,* 
for which Ewald gives certain references, the following are the passages in ques- 
tion as translated by himsel£ 

t;.4(5), * Sing unto Elohim, sing praises to His Name ; 

Make a path (sfpo) for Him who travels through the desert (rtlj^j). 

Named Jah, and rejoice before Him.' 
Here a reference seems to be supposed to the later Isaiah, who writes : — 
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zL3, 'Prepare je the way of Jehovali, 

Make straight in the desertXn^*^^) a highway (n^P9) ^ oar Qod, 

The word ij^D being &om the same root as n?pQ* 

lTii.l4, * Cast ye np, cast ye up, (^^b» 'IVd), prepare ye the way; 

Take up the stumbling-block out of the way of my people/ 
lxii.lO, 'Cast up, cast up, the highway, (n^pp ^?fa V?b)t 

Grather up the stones, lift up a standard for the people.' 

But in these two passages the path is to be made for the people, in the Psalm 
for EloMm, The expression seems to haye been proverbial ; but, if copied at all, 
the later Isaiah may have copied £rom the Psalm. 

t;.6(7), 'Elohim restores home (n|JJ3 S^^D) the dispersed; 

The prisoners He sets free in gladness and wealth; 

The rebellious only abide in the waste.' 
Here again, apparently, there is supposed to be a reference to IsJviii.7, 'And 
that thou bring home (fi^l K^I^IH) the poor that are cast out' 

t;.20(21) ' Elohim is to us an Elohim for salyation ; 
And Jehoyah Adonai 

Has even from death a way of escape [for us]/ 
t;.32(33) ' Te kingdoms of the earth, sing unto Elohim! 
Sing praises to Adonai I ' 
It is difficult to see what signs of a later date are contained in these words. I 
have shown above (415.r.(Q that the expressions in i;.32 rather indicate the con^ 
trazy# 

The only other additional argument which Ewaid produces, to fix the composition 
of this Psalm in a late age, is that the expression just quoted &om t;.20, ' Jehovah 
Adonai has even a way of escape from death,' can only refer to the deliverance from 
the Captivity. But surely such a reference is neither necessary in this case, nor 
probable. 

418. tf.30,31,(31,d2}, are translated by Ewald as follows : — 

' Bestrain the beast of the reeds (Ew., Huff., Ols., E.y. rnargin). 
The host of bulls with the calves of the people, 
That hastens on with pieces of silver; 
Scatter the people that delight in war ; 
That so* nobles may come out of Egypt» 
And Cush (Ethiopia) in haste lift up his hands unto God.' 
And he observes, ^.304, ' The wild reed-beast (lion or Hgery that is, the great 
King), who with the host of bulls, (mighty ones, chie&), and the calves (weaker 
forces) of the people, hastens through fear to bring homage in silver-pieces, but^ 
whilst he does this simply from fear, must first be punished and instructed, is, 
perhaps, a description of the then-existing warlike Persian kingdom, whose symbol 
is the Euphrates and Tigris, rivers on whose reedy banks lions abound.* 
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Bnt it can scarcely be thought that this Psalmist^ writing dnring the Captivity, 
was thinking of the vast Persian Empire being subjected in this way to the 
restored kingdom of IsraeL If the ' beast of the reeds ' is really the lion of the 
Euphrates and Tigris, it seems more reasonable to suppose that David was thinking 
of the forces of the Assyrian Empire, to the borders of which his own dominions 
are supposed to have reached, since Solomon is said to have ' had dominion over all 
on this side of the river (Euphrates),* lK.iv.24, and we do not read of his making 
the conquest of these regions himself ^ so that he must have inherited the sove- 
reignty, such as it was, from his father David. In that case, the * troop of bulls * 
might very well represent the Assyrian captains. But it is hardly conceivable that 
even David, in the height of his glory, should have thought of Assyria becoming 
tributary to himself, or hurrying in fear to bring silver-pieces to the Temple. 

Accordingly, Htipfeld draws attention to the fact^ that the above translation dis- 
turbs completely the parallelism of the Hebrew poetiy in the third and fourth lines, 
in which, in &ct) there exists no parallelism of expression at present. He under- 
stands, also, (with Ols. and others), the ' reed-beast' to be the crocodile, or, perhaps, 
the hippopotamus, as the symbol of Egypt, and translates the two lines in 
question as follows : — 

* Subject to thyself the rapacious of silver ; 
Scatter the people that delight in war; 

reading D^lpJI for D^niTiP' ^^ pointing n^J for nj?, ^^^5 ^^ ^VT)?. 

But t;.31, as we have said, seems rather to imply that the princes of Egypt and 
Ethiopia would come with their presents to the Temple in a friendly way. How- 
ever this may be, and whether the Egyptian or Assyrian king be meant by the 
* reed-beast,' or, perhaps, the Syrian king of Zobah, Hadadezer, *whom David 
smote, as he went to recover his border at the river Euphrates,' 2S.viii.3, the re- 
ference is certainly quite as intelligible, if written in the days of David, as in the 
time of the Captivity, or rather, much more natural and intelligible. 

In t;.9(10), the * plentiful rain ' seems to refer to the * manna,' which was ' rained 
from heaven' upon them, E.xvi.4, Ps.lxxviiL24 ; and in t;.10 (11), instead of 'Thy 
congregation hath dwelt therein,' with Huffeld should be read, * Thy creatures 
(^r^'D» ■" * *^® quails *) settled down among it (the host).* 

419. HENasTENBEBd, i334-364, considers, from the martial 
tone of the Psalm, * that it was composed after one of David's 
great victories, as the conquest of Eabbah, 2S.xii.26-31,' since, 
according to his view, the Ark must have been in the field, 
i;.l,24, and the expression in 2S.xi.ll, ^ The Ark and Israel and 
Judah abide in tents,' implies, as he thinks, that this was the 
case in the Ammonitic war. But this expression in 2S.xi. 1 1 seems 
to be explained sufficiently by 2S.vii.2, ^ See, now, I dwell in an 
house of cedar, but the Ark of Grod dwelleth within curtains,' 
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and V.6, * I (Jehovah) have not dwelt in any house since the 
time that I brought up the children of Israel out of Egypt, even 
to this day, but have walked in a tent and in a tabernacle,' — 
without having recourse to the notion that the Ark was taken 
out from the Tabernacle on Mount Zion, and carried into the 
field again in David's days, as in the days of Eli, of which there 
is no sign whatever in the history. And the warlike character 
of this Psalm proves nothing against its being used at the 
bringing up of the Ark. 

420. But Hengstenberg then makes the following remarks. 

Modem criticism has attacked also this Psalm. Many, with Ewald at their head, 
would bring it down to a period after the Captivity, — a mistake which may well 
fill the mind with astonishment ! The character of the language, and of the 
description, is sufficient to prove this. Bottcher says, * From its Archaic language, 
its impressive descriptions, its fresh, powerful, tone of poetiy, it belongs assuredly 
to the most remote age of Hebrew poetry ; ' and Hiizia remarks, ' Before everything 
else the Psalm, to an attentive reader, conveys the impression of the highest 
originality. . . The poem may be pronounced with confidence to be as remarkable 
for its antiquity as for its originality.' The idea of Ewald, which he makes use of to 
counteract these considerations, viz. that the Psalm is made up of a series of 
splendid passages firom poems now lost, must be characterised as merely an arbitrary 
one, at least so long as not one single passage can be pointed out, as borrowed from 
any of those pieces at present in our possession, which were composed after the time 
of David. 

But the reasons drawn from the matters of factf referred to in the Psalm, are 
much more decisive. Here it is of great importance to note that, 'Z;.27, Zabulon 
and Naphtali take part in the procession, next after Judah and Benjamin. After 
the Captivity, some of the descendants of the ten tribes might be found united with 
Judah; but assuredly there could be no such thing as the distinct tribes of 
Zabulon and Kaphtali with their ' princes.' During the whole period, when the 
two divided kingdoms existed in a state of juxta-position to each other, there could 
have been no union between Benjamin and Judah and Zabulon and Naphtali ; 
and, even supposing that they were sometimes united^ by which Hitzio would in- 
terpret v. 27, yet, apart from the consideration that, next to Judah, Ephraim was 
the tribe that would have been named, and that the naming of the northern and 
southern tribes s equivalent to naming a part instead of the whole, especially 
when P8.1X.7 is compared, — ' Gilead is mine, Manasseh is mine ; Ephraim also is 
the strength of my head ; Judah is my lawgiver,' — it is utterly impossible that 
these tribes could ever have marched in company as part of a triumphal procession 
to the Temple at Jerusalem. 

X 2 
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We muflt, mopeover, go higher than the division of the kingdom, to th« 
time of David. Fop, under Solomon, there was no such "war and victory as 
the Fsalm before us refers to. Farther, the epithets applied to Judah and 
Benjamin in t;.27 can be explained only from the relations which existed in the 
time of David. TThe mention also of Egypt^ as representing the power of the 
heathen world, shows that the Psalm was composed before the rise of the great 
Asiatic monarchies, especially the Assyrian, [rather before their coming into contact 
with Israel, for Semiramis reigned 1209 B.C., 160 years before David came to the 
throne.] Israel, too, appears everywhere as a warlike and victorious nation, comp. 
especially u 2 1-23 ; and an event such as that which, according to v. 18, formed 
the subject-matter of the Psalm, could not have taken place subsequent to the 
Captivity. 

The reasons which have been urged against the Davidic authorship of the Psalm 
are very trifling. By 7^^ * temple,' is here meant, in the first instance, the 
holy tabemade on Zion ; and the temple of Solomon is to be considered as its 
continuation. Comp. Ps.v.7,xlviii9,lxv.4. That in i;.30,31, there are no traces what- 
ever of a hostile relation to Egypt, which did not exist in David's time, and that 
Egypt is named simply as representing the might of the World as separated from 
Grod, which it still did in David's time, and continued to do until the rise [or ex- 
tension] pf the great Assyrian monarchy, is evident from the circumstance that 
Cush, which never was in a state of hostility to Israel^ is named next after Egypt. 

421. With reference to the strong Elohistic character of this 
Psalm, Hengstenbbrg observes, and this is all that he observes, 
ii.29.339,— 

Instead of Jehovah^ David uses Elohim ; and this name is the one which is 
generally used throughout the Psalm. Jehovah occurs only ttmee^ 1^.16,20, and Jah 
twice, t;.4,18. The reason of this lies in the misuse of the name Jehovah, which 
changed the najM, that was itself the stronger, into the weaker (I) In such passages 
Jehovah is in the hack-ground, and the simple Elohim is equivalent to Jehovah 
Elohim; comp. the Jah Elohim in t;.18 (!) 

Surely our own explanation of the phenomenon, which is too 
remarkable not to be noticed, is the most natural, and, indeed, 
it seems, the only rational, explanation of it. 

422. We have now examined carefally all the Psalms of Book 
II, and have found that, while we can say very confidently 
of some of them, as Ps.li, Ps.lx, Ps.lxviii, that they were written 
by David about the middle of his life, there is reason to believe 
that all of them may have been written in David's time, and 
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very probably by David himself, — 8ome of them, as the titles 
imply, in theearUer portion of his life, some in the middle^ 
and some in the latter years of it, — and, at all events, by some 
one of that age. 

With respect to the above three Psalms, however, li,lx,lxviii, 
it seems almost certain that they were written by David in the 
fifty-first, forty "fifth, and fortieth, year of his life, respectively. 
In the first two of these Psalms, he has not used Jehovah at all ; 
in the third he has used Jehovah or Jshfour times, but Elohim 
and Adonai thi/rty-eight times. The argument from this fact 
seems to be irresistible, unless it can be met by contrary evidence 
of a very decisive character, showing as certainly that David 
did write some Psabns in the early part of his life, which contain 
the name Jehovah at least as frequently as Elohim. 

423. Here, then, we are met by the two excepted cases 
to which reference has been already made in (356), Ps.xxxiv 
and Ps.cxlii» 

Ps.xxxiv is entitled * A Psalm of David, when he changed 
his behaviour before Abimelech, who drove him away, and he 
departed.' Abimelech here stands, no doubt, for Achish : and 
this Psalm, supposing the title to be correct, would have been 
written in the twenty'Seventh year of David's life, and yet it 
contains Jehovah sixteen times, and Elohim not once, — 
contrary to all our other experience. 

Upon this I remark as follows : — 

(i) As already observed, we cannot depend upon the title in 
any case, unless it be supported by the contents of the Psalm. 

(ii) Hengstbnbekg, who insists very strongly upon the general 
* correctness and originality of the titles,' (see his note on Ps. 
XXX.1,) comments in this case as follows, note on Ps.xxxiv.l : — 

It is not, however, to be imagined that David composed the Psalm, when imme- 
diately threatened by danger. In opposition to any such idea, we have the quiet 
tone which pervades it ; whereas all the Psalms^ which were immediately called 
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forih by a particulair occasion, are chanvcterised by a great deal more of emotion. 
Besides which, we have the unquestionably predominant effort to draw consolation 
and instruction for the Church £rom his own personal experience. Finally, we have 
the (Uphabeiidal arrangement^ which neyer occurs in those Psalms, which consist of 
an expression of feelings immediately called forth by a particular object, but 
always in those, in which the prevailing design is to edify others. 

The fact is, that David, when on some occasion, in the subsequent part of his 
history, his mind became filled with lively emotions, arising from the recollections 
of his wonderful escape, in reference to which he even here says, * I will praise 
Jehovah £U all times^ His praise shall be continually in my lips,' made it the 
groundwork of a treasure of edification for the use of the godly in all ages. 

Hengstenbebg has here admitted all. that is necessary to 
confirm our view of the case, viz, that this Psalm, if written by 
David at all, must have been written at a later period — it may 
be a rmich later period — of his life than the title would imply. 

424. But there seems no reason to believe that this Psalm 
was written with any reference to David's escape from Abimelech 
or Achish. There is nothing whatever in its contents to bear 
out such a supposition. As Hengstenbebg says, so calm and 
artificial a Psalm could not possibly have been written at a 
moment of extreme peril. And David passed through so many 
dangers in the course of his life, that it is very unlikely, to say 
the least of it, that he would be still referring back in later days 
to this particular occasion, as one of special peril and deliverance, 
even if the title would allow of such an explanation of its 
meaning, which, honestly interpreted, it certainly will not, 

425. The title being thus shown to be inaccurate, we have, in 
fact, no reason for ascribing this Psalm to David at all. It may 
well be the thanksgiving of any pious writer of any age, — pro- 
bably, however, of a man well advanced in years, since we read, 
t;.ll, * Come ye children, hearken unto me, I will teach you the 
fear of Jehovah,' which would have hardly suited David at the 
age of twenty-seven, or for many years after. 

And we actually have a Psalm composed by David, according 
to its title, on this very occasion, Ps.lvi, and in a very different 
tone, — one of anguish and fear, quite suitable to it; and in this 
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we have, as we might expect, Elohim nine times, Jehovah 
once. 

426. Again Ps.cxlii is entitled * Maschil of David, a prayer 
when he was in the cave ;' and it contains Jehovah three times, 
Elohim not once. 

On this I remark : — 

(i) There is nothing whatever in the contents of this Psalm, 
which helps to fix it to this occasion. 

. (ii) We have here also a Psalm composed by David * while 
in the cave,' Ps.lvii, and this, as we might expect, contains 
Elohim seven times, Jehovah not once. 

(iii) It is most unlikely that, on the very scrnie occasion^ 
David should have written two Psalms, in one of which he 
never uses the word Jehovah, while in the other he never uses 
Elohim. 

(iv) As we are sure that in the earlier part of his reign 
he did write Psalms without Jehovah, we conclude, until 
other evidence is produced to the contrary, that the title 
of Ps.lviL is most likely to be genuine, and that .of Ps.cxlii 
fictitious. . 

427. And so writes HENasTENBEBa, the great defender of the 
genuineness of the Titles, iii.jp.5l7. 

That the sitiiation indicated in the superscription was not the proper occasion 
oi the Psalm, but that David here only applies what he then experienced for the 
edification of others, appears not simply from the expression 'an instruction,' 
in the front of the superscription, out of which the following words, ' when he 
was in the cave,' derive their more definite import, but still more from the fact^ 
that the Psalm stands in dose contact with the rest of the cyde of which it 
forms a part 

David sees in his desperate condition, 'when he was in the cave,* a type of 
the future condition of his race and of the Church. His cave-reflections he sets 
before them as an instruction. When it might dome with them to an extrem- 
ity — this is the posture of a£&irs contemplated — (and such must come, for it 
cannot go otherwise with the son than with the father, they too must have 
their Saul to withstand,) — they should still not despair, but pour out their 
complaint before the Lord. 
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428. Id short, the very circumstance, that these two Psalms 
contain the name Jehovah so often, to the absolute exclusion of 
Elohim, is to my own mind, after what we have already seen, a 
clear indication that they cannot be ranked with the Psalms 
which we have been hitherto considering, and which were 
written at an earlier period of David's life. If written by David 
at all, of which there is no sign whatever, they must have been 
written towards the close of his life. 

For it cannot be said that the peculiarity, which we have 
noticed In the earlier Psalms of David, arose &om some idio- 
syncrasy of his own mind, — so that, while his predecessors and 
contemporaries and successors used freely the name Jehovah^ 
David himself, for some reason, refrained from using it as 
frequently as the name Elohim all his life long. At all events, 
we shall find that certain Psalms, composed by him, according to 
their title and contents, towards the end of his life, exhibit a 
phenomenon the exact reverse of that which we have already 
observed, and are decidedly JehovistiCy so that sometimes the 
name Elohim does not even occur at all in them. 
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CHAPTEE XVn. 

THE BEMAINING ELOHISTIG PSALMS. 

429. That the reader may have the whole case before him, 
we shall now give a table of the five books of Psalms, marking, 
as before, with an asterisk those Psalms which are ascribed by 
their titles to David. We use also, as before, the letters E. for 
Elo)um, Grod, J. for Jehovah, LOED, and A. for Adonai, Lord: but 
we do not reckon any instances, where Elohim is evidently used 
for * gods ' or * princes,' or where Adonai is used of a mere man. 

BOOK I. — (fobtt-onb psalms.) 

Fi. E. J. A. Pi. £. J. A. F». E. J. A. Ps. E. J. A. 

10 2 »12 6 *22 4 6 1 *32 4 

2 3 1 »13 1 3 *23 2 33 1 13 

»3 2 6 *14 3 4 *24 1 6 *34 16 

♦4150 »16 2 *26 3 10 *35 2 8 3 

*5 3 5 *16 1 4 1 *26 • 6 *36 2 2 

*6 8 *17 1 3 *27 1 13 *37 1 15 1 

*7 6 7 ns 11 16 ♦28 5 *38 2 3 3 

*8 2 2 ♦IQ 1 7 *29 1 18 *39 2 1 

*9 1 9 *20 ^ 5 *30 2 10 *40 4 9 1 

10 4 5 *21 4 . *31 2 10 m 1 6 

ni 5 

BOOK 11. — (thirty-one psalms.) 

P«. R J. A. Ps. E. J, A. Pa. E. J. A. Pg. E J. A. 



42 


13 


1 





50 


10 


1 





♦68 


2 


1 





66 8 





1 


43 


8 








*51 


6 





1 


*59 


9 


3 


1 


67 6 








44 


5 





1 


X *52 


5 








*60 


5 








*68 31 


4 


7 


45 


4 








*53 


7 








*61 


3 








*69 10 


5 


1 


46 


7 


3 





*54 


4 


1 


1 


*62 


7 





1 


*70 3 


2 





47 


8 


2 





*66 


6 


2 


1 


*63 


3 








71 9 


3 


2 


48 


8 


2 





*56 


9 


1 





*64 


3 


1 





72 3 


1 





49 


2 








*57 


7 





1 


*65 


3 
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BOOK III. 








BOOK IV. 








(seventeen psalms.) 




(seventeen psalms. 


) 


Pa. 


E. J. 


A. 


Pb. K J. A. 




Pi. 


E. 


J. 


A, 


Pa. 


E. 


J. 


A 


73 


6 1 


2 


82 2 




90 


2 


2 


1 


99 


6 


7 





74 


6 1 





83 4 2 




91 


1 


2 





100 


1 


4 





75 
76 


3 1 

4 1 










92 
93 


1 



7 
6 






*101 
102 



1 


2 
8 






84 8 7 




77 


9 1 


2 


86 2 4 




94 


6 


10 





*103 





11 





78 16 2 


1 


*86 6 ' 4 7 




96 


2 


3 





104 


3 


10 





79 


3 1 


1 


87 1 2 




96 





11 





106 


1 


6 





80 


6 2 





88 1 4 0' 




97 





6 


1 


106 


4 


11 





81 


4 2 





89 3 11 2 




98 


1 


6 



















BOOK V. — (fobtt-four ] 


PSALMS.) 








Pa. 


E. J. 


A. 


Pi* E. J. A. 


Ps. 


e. 


J. 


A. 




Pa. 


E. 


J. 


A. 


107 


1 12 





118 3 28 


129 





3 







♦140 


1 


7 


1 


»108 


6 1 





119 1 24 


130 





6 


3 




*141 





3 


1 


*109 


2 7 


1 


120 2 


*131 





2 







*142 





3 





*110 


3 


1 


121 6 


132 





6 







♦143 


1 


4 





111 


6 





*122 14 


n33 





1 







♦144 


2 


4 





112 


3 





123 1 2 


134 





6 







♦146 


I 


9 





< 113 


1 8 





*124 4 


136 


1 


19 


1 




146 


4 


11 





114 


1 


1 


126. 4 


136 


2 


1 


1 




147 


3 


7 





116 


2 13 





126 4 


137 





2 





• 


148 





6 





116 


1 16 





127 8 


n38 





6 







149 


1 


4 





117 


3 





128 3 


♦139 


3 


3 







160 


1 


3 






430. We obtain the following results from the above Table : — 

(i) In Book I^ almost all the Psalms of which are ascribed to 
David, the use of Jehovah is, m every vnatance^ very much more 
common than that of Elohim. The former occurs 274 times in 
the book ; the latter, 65 times : th^.t is, Jehovah occurs more 
than four times to Elohim once. 

(li) In Book II, in every instance^ the reverse is the case ; 
Elohim is very much more common than Jehovah. The former 
occurs, in the whole book, 214 times, the latter, 33 times? 
that is, Elohim occurs more than six times to Jehovah once. 

(iii) In the first eleven Psalms of Book III, which form 
together one small colleiction, being, all entitled Psalms of 
Asaph, the use of Elohim also preponderates over that of 
Jehovah, but not so decisively. The former occurs 59 timeSj 
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tibe latter, 14 times: that is, Elohim occurs more thaa/^ur 
times to Jehovah once. 

In the remaining Psalms of Book III the reverse is the case : 
Jehovah occurs 32 times, Elohim, 20 times : that is, Jehovah 
occurs about three times to Elohim tvdce. 

(iv) In Book IV the use of Jehovah preponderates decidedly 
in every mstance. It occurs altogether 111 times, Elohim 27 
times : that is, Jehovah occurs more ihanfour times to Elohim 
once. 

(v) In Book V the same is the case, but much more remark- 
ably, except in one instance, Ps.cviii. Omitting this Psalm, 
Jehovah occurs 268 times, Elohim 40 times : that is, Jehovah 
occurs nearly seven times to Elohim on^. 

431. We may collect the above briefly into one view, a» 
follows : — 

Book I . . contains . Jehovah fotir times to . Elohim once. 



Book XI Elohim six • 

f Psalms of Asaph Elohim four . 

X other Psalms Jehovah three 

Book IV Jehovah /ottr. 

Book y Jehovah seven 



Jehovah once, 
Jehovah once, 
Elohim tvnee, 
Elohim 07U^ 
Elohim oTice. 



It is plai^i that the above results cannot be accidental. 

432. We have already seen that of the Psalms of Book II, all of 
which are so decidedly Elohistic, eighteen are ascribed to David, 
of which three were certainly, and all were very probably, 
written by him. These three were composed in the middle 
part of his life ; and others are assigned by their titles, probably 
with reason, to a yet earlier time. We have seen also good 
ground for believing that all the Psalms of Book II, which are 
all Elohistic, may all belong to the age of David. Let us now 
consider the eleven Elohistic Psalms of Asaph in Book III. 

433. We have already (383) examined one 'Psalm of Asaph,* 
Ps.l, and shown that it may, very possibly, be referred to the 
age of David. But expositors usually assume that many Psalms 
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of this 'Asaph' collection in Book III were manifestly written 
during or after the Babylonish Gaptiyity. Thus^ says i^e 
note in Bagsten^e BiblCj Ps.Izxiy is ^ evidently a lamentation 
over the Temple destroyed by Nebuchadnezzar^' and Ps.lxxvii is 
* allowed by the best judges to have been written during the 
Babylonian Captivity,' and Ps.lxxix is * supposed, with much 
probability, to have been written on the destruction of the City 
and Temple of Jerusalem by Nebuchadnezzar/ and Ps.lxxx is 
' generally supposed to have been written during the Babylonian. 
Captivity,' and as to Ps.lxxxi, 'the most probable opinion is 
that it was sung at the dedication of the Second Temple.' 

434. We must demur, however, to the above conclusions 
with respect to several of the above Psalms, and must examine 
each Psalm of this collection separately. 

FsJzziii «najit have been written in DaTid's time : in v,n it refers to tb.e Sano 
tnaiy. 

PsJzziy was probably written after the destmction of Jerosalein, to which, 
event the expressions in tr.3-7 seem yeiy plainly to refer — ' The enemy hath done 
wickedly in the Sanctuary/—^' They have cast fire into Thy Sanctoaiy ; they haye 
defiled the dwelling-jdaco of Thy Name to the ground.' That these words cannot 
be referred to the destmotion of the Tabernacle at Shiloh appeals from v.2, * this 
Mount Zion, wherein Thou hast dwelt.' In v. 8 we read, * They said in their hearts. 
Let us destroy them together : they have burned up all the synagogues of God in 
the land.' There were, howeyer, no synagogues, it is generally believed, till after 
the return from the Captivity : and hence some consider this to be a Maccabeau 
Psalm. But in the days of the Maccabees the Temple was not burnt and destroyed 
to the ground, as it is said to be in v,7, however it may have been defiled. In 
Gbsen. Lex. the word here used, D^^^D) is explained as being used * of the halls of 
the Temple, or as apluralis exceUentia^ or (if the Psabn belongs to the time of the 
Maccabees) of the Jewish synagogues.' Most probably, howeyer, the word is used 
in its proper sense, in which it so constantly occurs, of 'solemn feasts ' or 'festal 
days ; ' and the expression, ' they have Irwmed up all the Feasts of 6K>d in the land,' 
means that by burning the Temple, in which these Feasts were celebrated, they had 
put an end to all the festive days of the land. Only one other passage, Lam.u.6, 
can be thought to support the notion of the word 'Ij^D being used for a * building ' ; 
and there also it is very probable that this is not its meaning. It is used 67 
times in the Bible for a * solemn season,' 139 times for a ' solemn assembly,' — never, 
distinctly, for a 'building.' So the Chald, Par, (Walton's translation) has ' Incen- 
deront omnes festiyitates Dei in terrA^' the Vvlg, * Quiescere fadamus omnes dies * 
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festos l)ei a terrft,' the LXX, KarearaOffUfitp rhs hpriLs Kvplov iarh r^f yrjs, and so the 
Mthiop^ 8yr,f and Arab. Perhaps, the ' dork places of the earth,* i;.20, * that are 
fiill of the habitations (rather 'pastures,' T\\^^) of cruelty,' may refer to the abodes 
of the heathen, among whom the Jews were now living as captives. 

Ps.bcxv contains no distinct signs of time, but may very possibly have beea 
written by David before he came to the throne, as some expressions seem to 
imply, e.gi. t;.2, 'When I shall receive the Congregation, (* shall be appointed a 
time, IJ^te/ ctim accepero tempus, Jebomb,) I shall judge uprightly,' vAO, *A11 
the horns of the wicked also will I cut off.' 

Ps.lxzvi has every appearance also of having been written by Bavid. The 
phrases in v.l, * His Name is great in Israel,* and r.G, * God of Jacob,* seem to 
imply a time when the people was undivided ; while the language in ul, *Jji Judah 
is Qod known,' and in v.2, * In Salem also is His Tabemade, and His dwelling- 
place in Zion,* show that it could not have been written before the time of David. 
Lastly, the martial tone of 9.3,5,6,12, restricts it to his days, rather than Solomon's. 
The LXX have in the title to this Psalm, irphs rhv 'Affaiptoy; and it is veiy possible 
that it may have been written by Asaph after hearing the tidings of David's great 
victory over the Syrians : see note below on Ps.Ixtt. 

Ps.lxzvii, from its general tone, and the expressions in t^.14,15, — 'Thou art the 
God that doest wonders ; Thou hast declared Thy strength among the people. 
Thou hast with Thine own arm redeemed Thy people, the sons of Jacob and 
Joseph,* — might veiy well have been written by the Jllohist, Samuel, before the 
tribe of Judah was brought forward so prominently in David's time, and with this 
would correspond the language in t;.20, ' Thou leddest Thy people like a flock, by 
the hand of Moses and Aaron.' Surely Samuel must have written some Psalms, 
which were chanted by his School oi Prophets. It is inconceivable that none of 
these should have been preserved by any of his disciples, more especially as it can 
scarcely be doubted that David formed the nucleus of his choir from those who had 
been already trained under SamueL Asaph himself and Heman, and Jeduthun, 
the three choir-leaders in David's time, may have been thus practised in their 
youth, and taught to ' prophesy with harps, and with psalteries, and with cymbals,' 
lCh.xxv.l. 

But, in that case, it is not easy to see what a writer of the age of Samuel could 
have meant by the words in i;.13, * Thy way, God, is in the Sancttiary ; ' and 
these words seem equally opposed to the notion of the Psalm having been written 
during the Captivity. But the Chald, Pan has * How holy are thy ways 1 * the Vtdg. 
* in Sancto via tua,' the LXX, iv r^ ayUp ri bt6s aw, the Arab., * Thy way is holy,' 
the Syr, * Thy way is in Holiness,' which last is, indeed, the literal translation of 
the Hebrew t|5"1'5 8J^^3, In Ps.lxxiv.3, we find also tJ^^p3, and there it can 
scarcely me-an anything else than ' in the Sanctuaiy.' 

Ps.b:xviii may also* have been written in David's time, as the abrupt conclusion, 
't;.70-72, seems rather to imply, after the tribe of Judah was chosen, and the Taber^ 
uade set up on Mount Zion, t;.67-69. It reads like a kind of summary of the 
stoiy of the Exodus, which was then, as we suppose, in existence, -^having been 
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composed, perhaps, as a kind of sacred lyric, with the view of popularising the 
narratiye, of bringing it to the knowledge, and fixing it in the memories, of the 
people. In t;.9, 'The children of Ephraim, being armed, and canTing bo^ws, turned 
back in the day of battle,' we appear, as said above (411), to have a reference 
either to some traditions of the people, which have not been committed to 
writing at all, or else to some &ct recorded in a portion of the story of the 
Exodus, which no longer exists, but has been suppressed in the course of the 
manipulation, to which the older document has been subjected. In v. 58 -we read, 
* They provoked Him to anger with their high places^ and moved Him to jealousy 
with their graven images.' The parallelism would seem to show that what is here 
condemned is not the mere worshipping Jehovah on ' high places,' as Solomon and 
the best kings did, but the worshipping 'graven images '—the Baalim and Ashta- 
roth, Ju.vi.25, lS.vii.4, which, no doubt, were usually set up in such places. 

P8.1xxix must have been written after the destraction of Jerusalem, as appears 
by the language of t;.l-3, ' Gk)d, the heathen are come into Thine inheritance ; 
Thy holy Temple have they defiled ; they have laid Jerusalem on heaps. The dead 
bodies of Thy servants have they given to be meat unto the fowls of the heaven, 
the flesh of Thy saints unto the beasts of the earth. Their blood have thej shed 
like water round about Jerusalem ; and there was none to buij them.' These 
words are quoted in lMacc.vii.l7. 

Fs.]xxx may have been written in David's days at the same time as the two 
Psalms, xliv, Ix, which express great public distress and deep dejection (370). 
The expression in v.l, * Thou that leadest Joseph like a flock,' might very well have 
been used in an age, when David himself could say of this most populous and 
powerful of all the tribes, ' Ephraim is the strength of my head,' Ps.lx.7 ; and 
'Ephraim, Benjamin, and Manasseh,' t;.2, would, no doubt, form the great body 
of his army. There may be also, as some suppose, in the words of i;.2, 
' Before Ephraim, andBei^amin, and Manasseh, stir up thy strength, and come and 
save us,* a reference to the fact that^ in the Mosaic stoiy, N.ii.17-24, x.21-24, the 
camp of Ephraim, including the tribes of Ephraim, Benjamin, and Manasseh, was 
to march immediately after the Ark, so that God's Presence might be spoken of 
as showing itself before them. In that case there would be a reference to this part 
of the story of the Exodus, which we suppose written, as will be seen hereafter, 
before the close of David's reign. After the Captivity, it could hardly have been 
said, * Thou that dwellest between the cherubims* vJi. 

This Psalm may, therefore, have been written by some pious * Prophet,* such 
as Asaph himself who remained behind in Jerusalem, praying with the fear- 
stricken people, v.Z, while David went forth to fight with the Syrians, 2S.x. 16-19. 
Ps.xliv and Ps.lx (370) showthat this time was one of great anxiety in Jerusalem. 
David himself would in that case be referred to in t;. 17, 'Let Thy hand be upon the 
man of Thy right hand, upon the son of man whom Thou madest strong for Thyself.' 
The expressions in v. 16, *It is burned with fire, it is cut down,* are, of course, 
metaphorical, referring to the desolation of the * vine ' and * vineyard,' not to the 
burning of the Temple. 
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pB.lzxzi also would rather seem to have bean written in Samuers time than 
after the Captivity. There is no reference whatever to the Temple or to Babylon, 
, to Judah or Mount Zion. The expressions in t;.4,8,ll,13, indicate a time when 
aU Israel was regarded as one people ; and v.6j * This He ordained in Joseph for a 
testimony, when he went ont of the land of Egypt,' could hardly have been written 
after the Captivify, though it might well haye come from the hand of Samnel him- 
self in an age when this powerM tribe might be taken to represent the whole 
people, before the tribe of Judah attained the supremacy. So the enemies in 
17.13,14,15, seem to be the Philistines or Canaanites: and the references to the 
jEzodus in t;.d,6,7, are just such as we might expect the Elohist to make. 

Ps.lxxxii contains no indication of time whatever. 

Ps. Ixxxiii, however, must have been written at a time, t;.8, when the Assyrian 
empire was still existing. It is generally supposed to refer to the great confederacy 
against Jehoshaphat, of which we have an account in 2Ch.xx, on which occasion, 
we are told, * Jahaziel, a Levite, of the sons ofAsaphy* prophesied a great deliver- 
ance. The prominent part, which Jahaziel took in this matter, may throw some 
light upon the circumstance that this Psalm is found among the Asaph collection; 
Jehoshaphat came to the throne about a hundred years after the death of David. 
If^ therefore, the above view be correct, it would seem that^ even in this age, an 
Elohistic Psalm such as this could be written. It is not, however, so decidedly 
Elohistic as those of Book II; nor would it be safe to rely upon this single instance, 
as an indication of the general character of the Psalms of that age. Besides which, it 
is impossible not to perceive that there is a strong resemblance between this Psalm 
and those written at the time of the strong confederacy against Israel in David's time, 
to which Ps.xliv, Ps.lx, and Ps.lxxx appear to refer. Of the eight confederate 
nations named in this Psalm, five are actually named in 2S.viiil2, vie. Edom, Moab, 
Ammon, Amalek, and the Philistines; another, Assur, may very probably express 
the ' Syrians beyond the riyer (Euphrates),' 2S.X.16, whom Hadarezer summoned to 
his help. Gebal, perhaps, denotes the G-iblites, living to the north of Palestine, whom 
we find hewing stones for Solomon's Temple, IELt.18, (E.y. 'stone-squarers'), 
and who may have been drawn into the great Syrian league. Mattnobell writes, 
Travels from Aleppo to Jerusalem^ chiv, — *This (Byblus) was, probably, the city of 
the Giblites, Jo.xiii.5, whom king Hiram made use of in preparing materials for 
Solomon's Temple; as appears from IK. v. 18, where the word rendered 'stone- 
squarers ' is in the Heb. ' Giblim ' or ' Giblites,' and in the LXX /3//3Atoi, or ' men of 
Byblus : ' so in Ez.xxvii.9, our translation has 'the ancients of Gebal,' and the LXX 
' the elders of Byblus.' ' The only difficulty, in fact, is to explain how the ' inhabit- 
ants of Tyre ' could be engaged in opposition to David, when Hiram, king of Tyre, had 
already sent friendly messengers to him, 2S.y.ll, and, it is said, * was ever a lover 
of Davi4.' lE.y.l. But Tyre was at that time an inconsiderable city, and th^ 
king of Tyre may have been one of * the kings that were servants to Hadarezer,' 
2S.X.19, and may have been obliged to send his forces to aid his suzerain, however 
much against his will. * All these kings,' it is said, after Hadarezer^s utter defeat; 
'made peace with Israel, and served them.' 
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435. As some of the above are private Psalms, written, it would 
seem, by some royal personage, and written certainly at a very 
diflferent age from others of this collection, which refer to the 
Captivity, it would rather appear that this set is called ' The 
Psalms of Asaph,' because the collection belonged to the Asaph 
family, though some of them may have been written by their 
ancestor in the days of David or Samuel. 

We find here, however, in this Asaph collection, some 
very late Psalms, in which the same occurs as in those Psalms 
of David which we have just been considering, — ^viz. a prepon- 
derance of the name Elohim, though not in the same degree. 

436. This accords also with the fact that, in the book 
of Ezra we have Elohim 97 times, Jehovah 37 times, and in 
that of Nehemiah, Elohim 74 times, Jehovah 17 times, contrary 
to all the data of the other historical books. It is quite possible 
that some of these later Elohistic Psalms may be Ezra's. It 
would almost seem as if, after their long sojourn as captives in 
a strange land, when Israel no longer existed as a nation, they 
had begun to discontinue the use of the national Name for the 
Divine Being. However, if so, it must have soon been revived 
after their return from the Captivity, since we find the later 
Prophets using the word freely again, — Haggai (J.35, E.3), 
Zechariah (J.132, E.12), Malachi (J.47, E.8). At a still later 
date, superstitious scruples prevailed so far, as to prevent the 
name Jehovah from being used at all. It is not found in the 
whole book of Ecclesiastes, and only in one chapter of Daniel, 
chap.ix. In the book of Enoch, composed (according to 
Archbishop Lawbencb, ^^.xliv, note) about 30 B.C., we find the 
names of the six archangels, chap.xx, UrieJ, Baphae^, Bagu^ 
MichaeZ, Sarakie2, Grabrie!, and a multitude of other names 
compounded with el, but not one with Jehovah. 

437. There is no reason to suppose that any of these Psalms, 
or any others in the whole book of Psalms, are later than the 
time of Nehemiah, who probably first edited them in their 
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present form, in accordance with the statement in 2Macc.ii.l35 
that he, * founding a library, gathered together the acts of the 
Kings, and of the Prophets, and of David, &c,' 

The later Psalms, which are mostly liturgical, are chiefly 
foimd in the last half of the collection, while, of the seventy- 
three ascribed to David, fifty-five are found in the first half. 
There can be no doubt that the whole collection was formed 
gradually^ Book I having been first formed, and then Book II, ' 
&c. This appears from the circumstance that there is some 
attempt at orderly arrangement in them, {e.g. all the * Psalms of 
Asaph' except one, Ps.l, are placed together), and yet no regular 
system of arrangement is carried out, either with regard to the 
supposed author, or the subject-matter of the Psalms, {e.g. 
* Psalms of David' may be found scattered about in all the 
books). 

438. At the end of Book II we find, * The Psalms of David, 
the son of Jesse, are ended,' Ps.lxxii.28, which, as Bleek justly 
observes, could not have been appended by the editor of the 
whole collection, since several * Psalms of David ' are inserted 
afterwards, nor scarcely by the compiler of the first two books, 
since seventeen of the Psalms contained in them are not 
ascribed to David. Bather, these words seem to have been 
written by the person, who began the collection of Book III by 
annexing the eleven Psalms of Asaph, to which, subsequently, 
the other six Psalms of Book III were added, including one of 
David's. He, probably, meant to draw a line of distinction 
between the foregoing Psalms, which, looking at them as a 
whole, he regarded as David's, and the Asaph collection, which 
he was now appending. 

It is remarkable that not one of the Psalms is ascribed to one 
of the great Prophets, as Samuel, Isaiah, or Jeremiah, the latter 
of whom must surely have written many in his time. 

And, indeed, Ps^xxxi has strong internal signs of being one of Jeremiah's. In 
t;.13(14) we have 3^^Dtp 1^31p, 'f<ear on every side,' which occurs in Jer.vi.25, 

Y 
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xz.3,4,10, zlyi.6, zlix.29, Lam.ii.22, but nowhere elie in the Bible ; and the "whole 
clause in t;.13(14), *I have heard the slander of many, fear (is) on every side,' is 
identically repeated in Jer.zx. 10. So we have Hf'^l^ h^, * I shall not be ashamed,* 
t;.l(2),17(18), Jer.xvii.l8; JjVC H^jn* *^^ ^^''^ ^^ ear,* t;.2(3), Jer.vii.24,26, 
ad.8, xvii23, xxv.4, xxziv.l4, xxxv.l5, xliv.6; np^ ^^ njn^ * Jehovah, G-od of 
Truth,' f;.5(6), JerjLlO, nowhere else; |^aj, 'grief,* <;.10(11), Jer.viii.l8, xx.18, 
xx2il3, xlv.3 ; nn)K, * sighing,' t;.10(llX Jer.xlv.3, Lam.L22. ; ^nb ^l?^3. *my 
strength faileth me,' i;.10(ll), Lam.i.I4; n;jK v5?» *^^^® * broken vessel,' 
f;.12(13), Jer.3mi28, li.34, comp. xix.ll,xxv.34; D^^"i:nft» 'supplications,' t;.22(23), 
Jer.iii.21, xzzi.9; oomp. 7]^ri1!i, Jer.xzxvi.7) zzxvii.20, xxxviii.26,zlii2,9. 
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CHAPTER XVm. 

THB JEHOYISTIC PSALMS CONSIDERED. 

439. We have seen that all the Psalms in Book 11, together 
with the eleven Psalms of Asaph in Book III, are decidedly 
Elohistic. All the remaining Psalms appear to be Jehovistic with 
one single exception, Ps.cviii (E.6,J.l). But this is evidently 
compounded of parts of the two Elohistic Psalms, Ivii and Ix, 
with one or two slight variations, the most noticeable being 
that Adonai, in Ps.lvii.9, is changed to Jehovah in Ps.cviii.3, 
that is, in the later edition, since, of course, the two complete 
Psalms existed before, probably long before, the composite 
Psalm was constructed. 

440. Ofthe Jehovistic Psalms,^/ity-^t;e are ascribed to David; 
and it will be found that in these the name Jehovah occurs four 
times to Elohim once^ while in twenty of them Elohim does not 
occur at all. 

Now, as already observed, it is incredible, according to, the 
ordinary laws of the human mind, that David should, in the very 
same part of his life, have written a number of Psalms with 
Elohim occurring on the average six times to Jehovah once, 
in several of which Jehovah ddes not occur at all, and another 
number of Psalms, in which Jehovah occurs on the average four. 
times to Elohim once, and in many of which Elohim does not 
occur at all. Even allowing that in either set there may be 
many Psalms, which have been incorrectly ascribed to David, 
the argument holds good with regard to the remainder. As we 
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have certainly some of David's Psalms, written in the earlier 
and middle parts of his life, which are Elohistic, we may 
reasonably conclude that, if any of these Jehovistic Psalms 
really belong to him, they can only have been written in the last 
part of his life^ when, according to our view, the word had be- 
come more familiar to himself, and better known to the people. 

441. Accordingly, as far as we can depend upon the Titles, 
supported by the consideration of the contents, we find this to be 
the case. The following four Psalms are ascribed by their 
Titles to tiie latter part of David's life. 

(i) P8.iii (J.6,K2) when DaTid * fled from Absalom,* in the sixty-third year of 
his life. Hbkostenbbbo, however, agrees with Ltttheb in considering, that^ from 
the artificial eonstroction of this Psalm, it mnst have been written at eren a later 
date than the event to which it is supposed to refer. It speaks in vA of ' Jehovah's 
holy hill,' which points either to the Tabernacle or the Temple on Mount Zion, 
and, therefore, does not fix the Psalm to David's time. 

(ii) Fs.vii (J.B,E.6), 'concerning the words of Cnsh the Benjamite,' whom 
LxTTHEBand others identify with Shimei, the son of G-era, the Benjamite, who in- 
sulted David on the same occasion, 2S.xvi7,8, and whom David charged his son 
Solomon ' not to hold guiltless,' but to ' bring down his hoar hair to the grave with 
blood,' lKii.8,9. Hbngstenbbbo, while he agrees with Lutheb, and with most 
Jewish expositors, in regarding the word Cush as being not a proper name, but an 
epithet, 'Ethiopian,' used metaphorically of a ' man of a black heart,' imderstands 
it^ however, of some unknown calumniator of David in the time of Saul. And he 
supports his view by a * special reason ' of astonishing cogency. The symbolical 
name for Davids persecittor, Cuah, fi^3, is a play upon the name of SauTs father^ 
Kish, \Shp I There is nothing in the Psalm itself to decide the question. 

(iii) Ps.zviii (J.16,E.ll), when ' David was delivered from all his enemies and 
from the hand of SauL' 

The last words of this title might seem to point to an earlier period, when he 
had only been recently delivBied from Saul's hand. 

I copy, however, on this point the following note of Hhnostrnbebo : — 

'We are told in the superscription that David sang this Psalm, after that Jeho- 
vah had delivered him from all his demies. The Psalm is thus designated, not as 
having arisen from^ some special occasion, but as a general song of praise, for all 
the grace and the assistance, which he had received from God all his life long, as a 
collection of the thanksgivings which David had uttered from time to time on par- 
ticular occasions, — a great Halleli^jah, with which he retired from the theatre of life. 
In 2S»zxii this Psalm is expressly connected with the end of David's life, imme- 
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diately before hLs 'last words,' which axe presentlj after giyen in chap.zxiiL 
With this design the matter of the Psalm entirely agrees. In it the Psalmist 
thanks Ood, not for anj single deliverance, but having thronghout before his ejes 
a great whole of gradons administrations, an entire life rich with experience of the 
loving-kindness of God.' 

Thns this Psalm also, if written by David at all, was written at the dose of his 
life. 

(iv) Ps.xsx (J.10,E.2) was composed, according to the Title, 'for the dedication 
of the House of David.' This Title also might seem to point to the time^ when 
David erected the Tabemade on Mount Zion, and brought up the Ark to Jerusalem, 
in the fortieth year of his life. But on this point again Hbngstenbbbo observes : 

' The House, dearly, is the House of Gk>d, the Temple. And the Title indicates 
that this Psalm was sung at the dedication by David of the site of the future 
Temple, as recorded in 2S.xxiv and IGIlxzL' 

He then supports his statement by reference to the contents of the Psalm, which, 
certainly, do not at all correspond with the circumstances under which David's Taber- 
nade was consecrated, but agree with the story in the above two passages. And 
he quotes with reference to the site in question, lCh.zzii.1, — 'Then David said, 
This is the Hotuie of Jehovah Ehhijn, and this is the Altar for the burnt-offering 
for IsraeL' Thus, according to HsNGSTHNBEBa, this Psalm also was written in the 
sixty-eighth year of David's life. 

442. The above are all tbe Jehovistic Psalms, ascribed to 
David, whose titles mark the time of their composition, except 
Ps.cxlii, the title of which we have shown to be erroneous (426). 
As before observed, it cannot be regarded as certain that the 
above Titles are correct, or that all or any of the above Psalms 
are really David's, though it is probable that some of them are. 
Still some doubt, as to any Jehovistic Psalm being David's^ 
must be caused by the fact, that the * last words ' of David, as 
given in 2S.xxiiLl-7, which have all the appearance of being 
genuine, and which, in tone and character, are very like those 
Elohistic Psalms, which we know to be his, are also Elohistic,, 
containing Elohim four times and Jehovah once. And the last 
verse of the Jehovistic Ps.xviii, which might be thought at i&rst 
sight to point certainly to David as its authcw, — * Great deliver- 
ance giveth He to His king, and sheweth mercy to His anointed, 
to David and to his seed for evermore,' — may very well have 
been written by some descendant of David, sitting upon his 
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throne in a later day. In fact^ Solomon himself is made to say, 
after his father's death, ' Thou hast shewed unto Thy servant 

David, my father, great mercy and Thou hast kept for 

him this great kindness, that Thou hast given him a son to sit on 
his throne as it is this day.' lK.iii.6. So, too, in lK.viii.24-26, 
he says, *Who hast kept with Thy servant David my father 
that Thou promisedst him, &c.' And in t;.66 we read that the 
people * went unto their tents, joyful and glad of heart for all 
the goodness that Jehovah had done for David, His servant, and 
for Israel, His people.' 

443. Hence, while HExasxENBEBa contends strongly for the 
general accuracy of the Titles, yet Db Wette, Ewald, Hitzig, 
HuPFELD, &c, regard them as very uncertain, and assign to 
other, and often much later, writers, many of the Psalms 
attributed to David. 

But, as far as these Titles are of any value, as far as their 
statements are confirmed by any internal evidences from their 
contents, they help us to maintain the ground already taken. 
They show that all the Psalms in question, and, therefore, we 
may justly infer, in the absence of plain proof to the contrary, 
any other decidedly Jekoviatic Psalms, which really belong to 
David, whether ascribed to him or not, were written, not in the 
earlier or middle part of his life, when his compositions, as we 
have seen, were decidedly Elohistic, but towards the close of it. 

444. We must now examine carefully all the Psalms of Books 
I,III,IV,V, whether ascribed to David or not, which exhibit any 
signs of the time when they were composed. 

Book I. 

F8.ii (Rp,J.3,A.l) is not ascribed to David by any Title, but is generally at- 
tributed to him. If it be his, it speaks of a time, when kings and rulers were 
fretting under his yoke, as God's vicegerent, the Anointed king, whom Jehovah 
had ' set upon His holy hill of Zion,' t;.6, and were ' taking counsel together, saying, 
Let us break their bonds asunder, and cast away their cords &om us.' It is true, 
the history says nothing of any uneasy movement of this kind, among the nations 
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whom David had actually subdued. Yet, as he was obliged to * put garrisons ' in 
Syria of Damascus and Edom, 2S.Tiii.6,14, and as these countries rebelled, and re- 
gained their independence immediately after Solomon's accession, lK.xi 14-25, 
it is very possible that, in the last years of BavicFs life^ he may haye seen indications 
of turbulence among these and other subject peoples, which gave the occasion for 
such a Psalm as this. It can scaioely be correct to translate n^ in i;.12 by * Son.' 
The word is nowhere used in this sense except in Pr.zzxi.2, and in Chaldaic pas- 
sages, Ezr.y.1,2, yil4, Dan.iii.25, y.22,31, yii.l3. In the LXX, Chald., JEtMop., 
and Arab, versions, instead of * Kiss the Son ' the original is rendered by 'Give 
heed to instruction.' 

Psjdv (E.3, J.4) is only another version of the Elohistic Psalm, Ps.llii In this, 
besides one or two other verbal alterations, the word Elohim has been in four 
places changed to Jehovah, so that what was originally (E.7, J.O) now appears as 
(E.3, J.4). These changes may certainly have been made, as Hbnostekbbbo main- 
tains, by David himself; but, if so, we have every reason to believe, from what 
we have seen of his spare use of the Name Jehovah in the earlier part of his 
life, that they must have been made in his later days. 

P8.XZ (E.3, J.6) and Ps.ttj (E.0, J,4) appear to have been composed for David 
by one of the devout persons of that time, with reference to his ' day of trouble ' 
by reason of his son's rebellion. The mention of the Sanctuazy and Zion, in zx.2, 
seems to confirm the Title as to this being a Psalm of David's age. Both would 
appear to have been written before the fight in which Absalom was killed. The 
expressions in xxL4, ' He asked life of Thee, and Thougavest him a long life, even 
length of days for ever and ever,' would indicate that David was now advanced in 
years. 

Ps.xxxTiij (E.2, J.3,A.3) is ascribed to David, and, if written by him, must have 
been written, evidently, with reference to his great sin, in the fifty-first year of 
his life, and would, therefore, be of the same age as Ps.li (E.6,J.0,A.l). This 
Psalm indeed, can hardly be considered as decidedly Jehovistic, though Jehovah 
occurs in it thrice and Elohim twice, since Elohim and Adonai occur in it to- 
gether five times. 

Ps.xl (E.4,J.9,A.l) in its last five verses are almost identical with the Elohistic 
Ps.lxx (E.3, J.2) : but the Elohim of the latter is changed twice to Jehovah and 
once to Adonai in the former, and the converse change is made of Jehovah to 
Elohim in one instance : comp. Ps.xl.l3 and Ps.lxx.1. It is possible that David, 
in the latter days of his life, may have annexed this older Psalm of five verses to 
one which he had just composed, making a few verbal alterations in it. 

Psjdi (E.1,J.6), if written by David, must have been written at the time when he 
fled from Absalom. The words in t;.9, ' Yea, mine own familiar friend, in whom 
I trusted, which did eat of my bread, hath lifted up his heel against me,' would 
in that case refer, evidently, to AhitopheL And, perhaps, the full blessing, poured 
out in t;.l-3 upon those who ' consider the poor,' may have been drawn from the 
royal fugitive by the kindness of Shobi, Machir, and Barzillai, in bringing him the 
necessaries of life for himself and his people, as recorded in 2S.xyii27~29. 
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445. Book III. 

FB.lzzziT (E.8, J.7)} though not ascribedto DaTid, may have been written by him 
on the same occasion 6s the last The words in v.7, ' They go from strength to 
strength; eyeiy one of them in Zion i^peareth before Qod,' may refer either 
to the Tabernacle or Temple. The expressions in v.2, 'My sonl longeth, 
yea, eyen fisunteth for the conrts of Jehovah,' with the description in i;.4-7 of 
the blessedness of those who are able to worship there, correspond to David's 
state of mind, when driven over Jordan by his son's rebellion. It is an 
Elohistic Psalm, but not strongly so, as those written at a somewhat earlier 
period of his life. 

Ps.lzzxvi (E.5, J.4,A.7) is ascribed to David, and has all the appearaiice of being 
one of his Psalms. 

Ps.lzxxvii (E.1,J.2), from the mention of Babylon in vA, was evidently written 
after the captivity. 

Ps.h2xviii (E.1,J.4) is inscribed ' to or for Heman the Ezrahite,' who was, pro- 
bably, the head of a choir in David's time, lCh.xv.19, and, therefore, we may sup- 
pose, was in the generation junior to David's. Thus Heman may have written 
this PsaJm in the latter part of David's reign, or David may have written it for 
Heman in the time of Absalom's rebellion. 

PsJxxxix (E.3,J.11,A.2) is inscribed ' to or for Ethan the Ezrahite.' Ethan, also, 
was probably the head of a choir in David's time, lCh.xv.l9, and may have written 
Psalms towards the dose of David's life. 

But it seems questionable if this particular Psalm could have been written in 
that age : since it could not have been said, UteraUyf in any part of David's reign, 
* Thou hast broken down all his hedges : Thou hast brought his stronghold to ruin : 
all that pass by the way spoil him : he is a reproach to his neighbours,' t;.40,41. 
If we understand these words metaphoricaUy, as spealdng of the shame and distress, 
in which David was involved by Absalom's rebellion, yet there is no indication in 
the history that David's forces were defeated by Absalom's in any engagement^ so 
that it could be written, ' Thou hast also turned the edge of his sword, and hast not 
made him to stand in the battle,' i;.43. It seems, however, hardly conceivable that 
Absalom would have been allowed to raise himself to such power, without his 
troops, or some portion of them, at all events, having ever once come into collision 
with the royal forces imder Joab. One single defeat — perhaps, of no great im- 
portance in itself, so that it would not be noted in such a rapid history of events — 
would be enough to account for the expressions in t;.43 ; and then the whole Psalm 
may very well be ascribed, like the former, to David himself, who wrote it for Ethan. 
Most commentators, however, in consequence of the above expressions, suppose it 
to have been written during the Babylonian Captivity, * when, the family of David 
being dethroned, and the royal family ruined, the Divine providence had apparently 
failed.' Bagstef's Bible, If so, then Ps.lxxxviii also, whose very similar title ia 
not in any way confirmed by the contents, may also have been written at a much 
later time than David's. 
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446. Book IV. 

Ps.zc (E.2,J.2,A.l) is aflcribed to ' MoBds, the man of GtodJ There is nothing 
whatever in the Fsfldm itself to corroborate this Title ; or rather — considering the 
great ages assigned to Aaron, N.tttiii.SQ, and Joshua^ Jo.zxiT.29, and observing 
that Caleb was still strong and vigorous atfonrsoore, Jojdv.10,11, and that it is said 
of Moses himself 'Moses was an hundred and twenty years old when he died; his 
eye was not dim, nor his natural force abated,' D.zzziT.7, — ^the expressions in v. 10, 
' The days of our years are three-score years and ten ; and, if by reason of strength 
they be four-score years, yet is their strength labour and sorrow, for it is soon 
cut off, and we are gone,* strongly contradict the notion of Moses being the 
author, if the statements in the Pentateuch are regarded as historically true. 

Ps.ci (E.0, J.2) is ascribed to David, but may have been written by any pious 
king. 

Ps.cii (Rl,J.8) is thought by many to have been composed during the Baby- 
lonish Captivity. But it seems rather to suit the times of Hezekiah, when dis- 
tressed by the Assyrians : see i;.23,24, comp. with 2K.xx. 

Ps.cui (E.O,J.ll) is ascribed to David, probably without reason, as it contains 
Jehovah so often to the absolute exclusion of Elohim. If written by him, it may 
have been composed toward the dose of his life. 

Ps.dv (E.3,J.10) is also ascribed to David in the LXX. It contains the same 
refrain, * Bless Jehovah, my soul,' at the beginning and end, as Ps.ciii, so that the 
two Psalms were, no doubt, written by the same author. But there is nothing in the 
contents of either to indicate the age of David. The ' Halleliyah,' which ends the 
Psalm in the English version, doubtless belongs properly to the beginning of 
Ps.cv, as we find it in the LXX. 

Ps.cT (E.l, J.6) is not ascribed to David by its Title : but in iChjcvi we have the 
first fifteen verses of it, with one or two variations, followed by Ps.xcvi and Ps.cvi. 
47,48, set forth as a Psalm which David ' delivered into the hands of Asaph and his 
brethren,' on the day when he brought up the Ark to Mount Zion. This seems, 
however, to be one of the Chronider^s numerous fictions. For Ps.cv is evidently 
complete in itself, whoever wrote it ; and the first sixteen verses had been first written, 
in connection with the following verses, at the time when the whole Psalm was 
composed : otherwise it would have been a mere unmeaning fragment. If so, it is 
not to be believed that such a master of sacred song as David, for a ceremony of 
such great importance, would have patched together pieces from two or three old 
Psalms, instead of writing a special song for the occasion. 

There is no reason, therefore, for ascribing this Psalm to David. And there can 
be little doubt that Ps.cv was written at the same time as Ps.cvi, with which it 
entirely agrees in character, and which was, beyond a doubt, written after the 
captivity, as appears by t;.40-47. Both Psalms also begin and end with * Halle- 
ligah,' ' Praise ye Jehovah,' which phrase never occurs in any of the genuine Psalms 
of David, nor even in any of those which are ascribed to David, but only in these 
later Psalms of Book IV and Book V, written after the Captivity. This circumstance 
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also intimates that the word Jehovah came freely into use in later times than those 
of Dayid, not to speak of the age of Moses. But the fact that the Chronicler quotes 
'in the above passage the doxology at 'thcr dose of Book IV, Ps.cyi.48, shows, as 
we have said, (228) that the collection of the Psalms was probably completed in 
its present form at the time when he wrote. 

447. BookV. 

Fs.cviii (E.6,J.l) has been already considered (439). 

Ps.cix (E.2,J.7,A.l) is ascribed to David, and, if written by him, can only be 
referred to the time of Absalom's rebellion and the cursing of Shimei, t;.17-20, 
which certainly David seems to have resented exceedingly, judging from his words 
to Solomon, if they are recorded correctly in lK.ii.9. 

?s.cx (E.0, J.3,A.l) is ascribed to David. If written by him, it may have been 
composed towards the dose of his life, with' reference to the promised * seed,' 
2S.vii.l2, whose kingdom was to be ' established for ever,' t;.13, and whom David 
himself salutes here as his Lord, seeing mentally beforehand the glories of his 
reign. Blebk considers that it was more probably written /or David, that is, with 
respect to him. 

Ps.czzii (E.1,J.4) is ascribed to David, and may have been written by him in 
his old age : though the expression in i;.5, * the thrones of the house of David,' 
rather seems to point to a later age. 

Ps.cxxiv (E.0, J.4) is also ascribed to Diivid, and may, like the last, have been 
written in his old age. But there is no internal evidence to fix it upon hinu 

The note in Bagsten's Bible is as follows :■— 

* It is uncertain what the particular deliverance was, which is celebrated in this 
Psalm. It is attributed to David in the present copies of the Hebrew text But 
it is to be remarked that this Title is wanting in three MSS. and in the ancient 
versions. Some refer it to the deliverance of Hezekiah from Sennacherib, and 
others to the return from the Babylonian captivity ; while Dr. A. Ciarkb refers 
it to that of the Jews from the massacre intended by Haman.' 

Ps.cxxxi (E.0, J.2) is ascribed to David, and may be one of his later Psalms. 

Ps.cxxxii (E.0,J.6) may have been written by Solomon, or in Solomon's age, 
when the Ark was taken up into the Temple. The Chronicler inserts i;.8,9,10,16, 
of this Psalm at the end of Solomon's prayer when the Temple was opened. 
2Ch.vi.41,42. 

Ps.cxxxiii (E.OjJ.l) is ascribed to David, and may be one of his later Psalms. 

Ps.cxxxviii (E.0, J.6) is ascribed to David, and may have been written by him in 
his old age. But five MSS. omit the Title ; and the LXX and Arabic versions 
assign this Psalm to Haggai and Zechariah. 

Ps.cxxxix (E.3,J.3) is ascribed to David, and may be one of his later Psalms. 

Ps.cxl (E.1, J.7,A.l), Ps.cxli (E.0, J.3,A.l), and Ps.cxlii (E.0, J.3) are all ascribed 
to David, the last being entitled, * Maschil of David : a Prayer when he was 
in the cave.' We have already seen (426) that it is very improbable that thig 
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title should be correct. In Ps.cxli.7, we read * Our bones are scattered at the 
grave's month, as when one cutteth and deaveth wood upon the earth,* which 
words can scarcely be referred, as they are by some, to the massacme of the Priests 
at Nob, notwithstanding the ingenious argument that the Hebrew ^)tX(t^ '*sh 
* at the grave's mouth,' can be read, with a change of vowel-pointa, ^4^»y ^5^ 
' at the mouth of SauL' The Syrian Title says that the Psalm was written when 
David escaped from Saul's javelin, which struck the walL But it is not likely 
that David would have imprecated upon Saul, ' the Lord's anointed,' such judg- 
ments as these, 'Let burning coals fall upon them, let them be cast into the fire, 
into deep pits, that they rise not again,' Ps.czl.lO. And it is most unlikely that he 
should have written Jehovistic Psalms like these, at the veiy time when we are 
sure he was writing decidedly Elohistic Psalms, often without the word Jehovah 
occurring at all in them. These Psalms Tnay have been written by David in the 
latter part of his life ; but, if so, the occasion on which he wrote them is unknown, 
for they cannot fairly be assigned to the time of Absalom's rebellion. 

Ps.cxliii(E.l,J.4) is ascribed to David, and, according to the LXX, VtUff., 
Mth., and Arah.y was written with reference to Absalom's rebellion in the later 
part of his life. 

Ps.cxliv (E.2, J.4) is ascribed to David, perhaps rightly, as it contains the ex- 
pressions in t;.2, *"Who subdueth my people under me,' and in t>.10, 'Who delivereth 
David His servant from the peril of the sword.' It resembles very much Ps.xviii, 
altid, like it, may be one of his later Psalms. 

Ps.cxlv (E.1,J.9), which is the last Psalm ascribed, or attributed, to David, is 
supposed to have been composed by David towards the close of his life* Boffster^s 
Bible, 

448. The result of our examination is that there is not a 
single Jehovistic Psalm, which there is any reasonable ground 
for assigning to the earlier part of David's life. Even admitting 
mq,ny Jehovistic Psalms to be David's on the uncertain, 
warrant of their Titles only, yet all of these may be assigned, 
and some of them must be assigned, to the later part of his 
reign, at the time of, or after, the rebellion of Absalom, in the 
sixty-third year of his life. On the other hand, we have 
undeniable evidence that, in the earlier and middle parts of his 
life, he wrote certainly some Psalms, and, probably many^ which 
are decidedly Elohistic. Hence, whether the Jehovistic Psalms 
were composed by David or not, it is certain that, when he 
wrote those earlier Psalms, e.g., Ps.lxviii (E.31,J.4,A.7), he 
could have had no such idea of the sacredness of the Name 
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Jehovah^ and the paramount privilege and duty of using it in 
obedience to the Divine command, as the Pentateuch, upon the 
ordinary view of its historical character, would lead us to 
expect, — at all events, in the case of a man so pious and well- 
trained as David, and one who had been from his youth up in 
closest intimacy with the Prophet Samuel. It seems absolutely 
impossible that, while other persons, as the history teaches, — 
Eli, lS.ii.24,25, and Samuel, lS.xii(J.32,E.4), and Jonathan, 
lS.xx.l2-23(J.9,E.l) — more common persons also, as Naomi and 
Buth, £.i, Boaz and his reapers, B.ii.4, Hannah, lS.ii.l— 10 
(J.9,E.2), Abigail, lS.xxv.26-^l(J.7,E.l), — nay, even the 
heathen Philistines, lS.vi.2,8,xxix.6, — were using freely the 
sacred Name of Jehovah, yet David himself used it so sparingly 
that in several of his Psalms it appears not at alL 

449. It is true, the history puts the word in David's mouth 
much more frequently than Elohim, lS.xxiv.6,10,12,15(J.8,E.O), 
xxvi.9-24(J.15,E.O) — that is to say, the history represents 
David as using constantly the name Jehovah, and scarcely the 
name Elohim at all, at the very time when he was hiding 
in the wilderness, and writing, apparently, Psahn after Psalm, in 
which Elohim occurs continually, and Jehovah scarcely at alL 
Nay, the history makes the Philistine king Achish swear 
familiarly by Jehovah, lS.xxix.6, ^Surely, as Jehovah liveth, 
thou hast been upright.' But this is only one sign, among 
others, that the history in the Books of Samuel was composed 
at a later date, when the name Jehovah was undoubtedly in 
common use, and was, therefore, put by the writer in the mouth 
of every one. David's own Psalms are, surely, the best possible 
proof of the actual state of things at the time when he lived. 
And the simple fact, that David wrote one such Psalm as Ps.li, 
or Ps.lx, or Ps.lxviii, in the earlier part of his life, is enough 
to establish the point now in question, provided that there is 
no Psalm of opposite character, that is, no deddecUy Jehovistic 
Psalm, which contains strong internal evidence of having been 
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« 

written by David in the same part of his life. I have looked 
for such a Psalm in vain. 

450. And let it be observed once more that the argument 
would hold good, with respect to any of the Psalms in Book II, 
which bear distinct signs of an early date, even if they had not 
been written by David. There are those Psalms ; and they are 
undeniably early Psalms, that is to say, such a Psalm as P8.1x 
must, as it appears to me, from its internal character, have 
been written in David's time. This was the only time that 
can be thought of, in the history of the Hebrew monarchy, 
when it could be said that Gilead and Manasseh, Ephraim 
and Judah, were all xmder one sway, except the time of 
Solomon; and the references to Moab, Edom, and Philistia, 
in V.8, as well sua the whole tone of the Psalm, do not agree 
with the age of Solomon, but do with the age of David. This 
Psalm, then, and the others of a similar kind, must, it would 
seem, have been written by some pious person or persons 
of those days, whether David or not. And the writer, or 
writers, it is plain, could not have been in the habit, at 
that time, of using familiarly the name Jehovah. It could 
not, therefore, have been commonly employed in the devo- 
tions of pious men in those days. And, if so, it could not 
have been freely in use before those days; and, above all, it 
could not have been known and recognised as the name which 
Almighty Grod Himself had revealed to Moses, and specially 
sanctioned as the name, by which He would be hereafter 
known in Israel. 
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CHAPTER XIX. 

THE JBHOVISTIC NAMES IN THE BOOK OF JUDGES. 

451. The inference from the above seems to be plain, in 
complete accordance with our previous supposition, viz. that the 
Name Jehovah had been but newly formed, or, at least, newly 
adopted and introduced, by some great, wise, and patriotic 
master-mind — very probably, Samuel's — at the time when 
David came to the throne, with the special purpose, probably, 
of consolidating and niaintaining the civil and religious unity of 
the Hebrew tribes, under the new experiment of the kingdom. 
As the fects, which we have been here considering, so far from 
being in any way at variance with the conclusion, to which we 
had already come on other clear grounds, as to the unhistorical 
character of the Mosaic narrative, are, on the contrary, quite in 
accordance with it, we cannot, as before said, suppose that the 
Name Jehovah really originated in the way described in E.iii 
and E.vL Yet, we repeat, it must have been introduced at some 
period or other of the history of the Hebrew tribes, as the word 
Unkulunkulu must have come into use, in some intelligible and 
natural manner, if we only knew the story of it, among the 
Zulus, or as the word uDio is now being introduced among 
them. 

452. From the doubt which exists as to the proper vowel- 
sounds, with which this Name should be enunciated, it has been 
suggested that it may be, perhaps, a word of foreign origin, — 
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cognate, perhaps, with the Sanscrit Dyaus,* from which is 
derived the Greek Zei;^, Aco^, and the Latin Ju, which appears in 
Ju-piter,Joy-is, — and that thisword may have been adopted among 
the Hebrews, being first corrupted into the form hn\, yehu, and So 
referred to the Hebrew root njlj. In fact, one very common 
form of the Name is rij, yah, or ^nj, yahu. One strong objection to 
this theory appears to lie in the fact that the Sanscrit word, 
and its derivations, have all an initial somid of d. which the 
Hebrew has not. But, however this may be, whether the word 
' Jehovah ' be a corruption of a foreign word, or originated by 
some great authority among the Hebrews themselves, it must 
have been gradually brought into popular use, — doubtless, in a 
great measure^ by means of such Psalms as these. 

453. Hbnostbnberg, however, writes as follows, i.253 : — 

'The assumption that D^rl^K (Elohim) is the earlier, and n)n^. (Jehoyah) the 
later^ Diyine Name, may be considered as ahnost tmiversai. We feel ourselves 
justified, on philological grounds alone, in decidedly contradicting tMa view. We 
have shown that the word nin> havah, even in the Pentateuch, appears to have 
become obsolete. With the exception of the single passage which has been noticed, 
it is not to be found in Genesis. Of a fiiture niH^ there is no trace. In the ex- 
planation of nin^ u^ S'iii no notice is taken of nif^ hatuh, but n^ri* hayah, is 
used exactly as n^n» khayah, in the explanation of n*\n> kha^^^^i Eve, G.iiL20i 
Unless persons pronotmce (which few will yenture to do) the Pentateuch in aU 
its parts to he spurious, so that no inference can be drawn from it respecting 
the state of the language in the time of Moses^ they vnll be forced to carry back 
the formation and introduction of the Name beyond the Mosaic age, &om which 
another important consequence will !follow, that the idea of the * Israelitish national 
God' cannot be the fundamental idea.' 

Ans. According to our yiew niili hayah, may haye been, in the time of Samuel, a 
somewhat unusual form of the yerb. If it had been obsolete, laaiah. could hardly 
haye used it three centuries afterwards, i)\^, heyi, *be thou,' Is.xyi.4. We haye 
also n)D> lia^^ath, Fr.x3, njn> hoyeh, Ecc.ii.22, &c., from the same root ni H. 

454. And this view seen^ to be confirmed^ when we examine 
the names mentioned in th^ historical books^ which follow the 

* * The word (B^Ss) occurs in most of the kindred languages, Sanscr. deya, Lat. 
deus, diyus, &c, and was originally the same as Zth, S8ei(s, At6sJ — Liddsll and 
Scon^a Leseicon, 
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Pentateuch. We have already seen (303) that not only the 
Elohist, but even the Jehovist, has abstained from introducing 
names compoimded with Jehovah in the course of the Mosaic 
stbry. They occur only in two cases, Joshua and Jochebed. 
The Elohist himself makes the change of Hoshea to Jehoshua 
in a very marked manner ; and Jochebed, as we have seen some 
reason to believe (305), and as we shall see more plainly here- 
after, is, most probably, a later interpolation. * 

455. The stories in the Book of Judges are also, like the 
story of the Exodus, most probably founded upon- some real 
traditions; and, though in some places they are evidently 
exaggerated, and in others they have assumed a legendary 
form, and the chronology, throughout, is the despair of the 
' reconciling' school of theologians, yet the heroes, whose exploits 
are there described, seem to have been real characters, and 
their na/meSy in most cases, may be supposed to be genuine. 
In this book, we have OthnieZ, i.l3, {not Jael, ^3?J, which is not 
compounded with ^fil, el) and Penuei, viiL8, (the name of a 
place), and in Ri.2, we have ^{imelech ; but among all the 
numerous Judges and their fathers we find no other names 
compounded with Elohim. 

456. There are, however, four names in the book of Judges, 
which are, apparently, compounded with Jehovah, viz. t/bash, 
vi.ll, the father, and Jbtham, ix.5,the son, of Gideon, Micah= 
MichamA', xvii.l, and Jonathan xviii.30. 

(i) If Joash, ^V> 1^ bere the same as Jehoash, ^^n^ 2KjdLl, (aa some 
suppose, and as in later days, when names were so commonly compounded with 
JehoTah, it probably would be, see 2E.xii.20,) it would, of course, be compounded 
with Jehovah. But the name (^^Vi Joash, may have been derived from t^^^, as 
tjpV» Joseph, from SjOJ, 

(ii) In like manner D^Vt Jotham, may be derived from the old form D{?^ = 
DPp (Gbsbk. Lex). 

(iii) So, too, np^P» Micah, which is by some considered to be an abridged form 
of np^P or J|nj}^p, Micaiah, *V\^o is like Jehovah?* is by others distinguished 
from the latter name, and explained to mean, * poor, or smitten, or who is here.' 

This last is the explanation of Micah, which is given in Bishop Pabk9b*s Bible, 
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where also the meaning of Jotham is said to be 'perfect^' but that of Joash 'fire of 
Jehovah.* 

(iv) There can be no doubt that }JJj\n?i Jonathan, is compounded with Je- 
hovah, and means ' Jehovah gives.' 

457. From the above observations it will be seen that it 
must be considered doubtful, whether the first three of these 
four names are really compounded with Jehovah at all, — so 
doubtful, that no stress can be laid upon them in argument 
against such positive facts as have been already produced. But 
the fourth, Jonathan, does certainly contain the name Jehovah ; 
and we must examine how far our theory is affected by this 
fact. 

458. If we could be reasonably certain that this was a bona 
fide historical name, and that a man, called Jonathan, was 
actually ' Priest to the tribe of Dan,' Ju.xviii.30, before the time 
of Samuel, it would follow, of course, that the name Jehovah 
was not first introduced by Samuel. But then we are met by 
the fact that this is the only name in the whole history of the 
Judges, with respect to which it can be confidently maintained 
that it is compounded with Jehovah. If we joined with it the 
three doubtful names above discussed, we should still be con- 
fronted with the fact that, among the multitude of names of 
persons and places, in Numbers, Joshua, Judges, Buth, many 
of them compounded with the Divine Name, — when, according 
to the Jehovist, the name Jehovah had been used freely from 
the first, and, according to another part of the story, even 
if it first came into use at the time of the Exodus, yet 
Moses himself had already set the example of compounding 
names with it, by changing Hoshea to t/bshua, — we find no 
other names of this kind, save Joshua and Jochebed. Let 
us, therefore, consider somewhat more closely this cajse of 
* Jonathan.' 

459. Now, first, it must be observed that this name does not 
occur in the * Book of Judges,' properly so called, but only in one 
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of the jjwo episodic narratives, which are attached to the end of 
it, xvii-xxi, appendices, as it were, to the Book itself, and very 
possibly, therefore, written not by the same hand, which composed 
the main portion of the principal story, and written also, it may 
be, at a later date than ths^p. In fact, we have, in these two 
episodes, distinct marks of the time at which they were written, 
a time later, at all events, than the days of Saul's entering on 
the kingdom. This is implied by the expression in xvii.6, * In 
those days there was no king in Israel ; but every man did that 
which was right in his own eyes,' which is repeated in xviii.l, 
xix.l, xxi25; and more especially by the statement in xviii.30, 
31, that ' Jonathan, the son of Grershom, the son of Manasseh, 
he and his sons were priests to the tribe of Dan, untU the day 
of the Captivity of the land. And they set them up Micah's 
graven image, which he had made, aU the time that the House of 
Ood was vn ShUohJ The * Captivity ' here mentioned is sup- 
posed by some to refer to the time when the Ark was taken 
captive in Eli's days, after which calamity the House of God 
ceased to be any longer at Shiloh. Hence, even according to 
this view, this story must have been written after, and the 
language seems to imply, some time after, that event, and in 
days when there was a king ruling in Israel, and comparative 
order under his government. In other words, it may have been 
written in the latter days of Samuel, and, in that case, it would 
probably be one of the productions of his historical school; but 
it was certainly not composed at an earlier age. 

460. If, then, we adopt the above supposition as to the date of 
the composition of this narrative, the name Jehovah had, accor- 
ding to our view, long been published, and had been, in fact, 
already introduced into the names of Samuel's own two sons, 
Joel and Khijah, as well as in some other names, as AhtaA, 
Zermahy &c., of which we shall speak presently. It is quite 
possible^ then, in accordance with our view, that a writer of this 
age might have irkitroduced such a name as the above, com- 
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pounded with Jehovah, suppoamg thdt it is not a bond fide 
historical TwrnfiCy the name of a person who actually lived in an 
earlier age than that of Samuel. In the E.V, he is said to be 
the * son of Gershom, son of Manasseh.' This is the reading of 
the text in the Hebrew Bible ; but the more approved marginal 
reading has ni|^D, Moses, instead of nj?^5p, Manasseh, and the 
Vulgate adopts this reading, which, says Blebk, p.343, is 
* certainly correct,' and according to Kuenen, 2>.206, * is now 
generally adopted.' According to this, Jonathan, who consented 
to become a priest of the idolatrous Danites, was, apparently, 
the grandson of Moses, or, like * Shebuel, the son of Grershom, 
the son of Moses,' lCh.xxvL24, we may suppose him, perhaps, to 
have been a deacendxwi of Moses. In the same way we might 
account for the introduction of the other three names, if they 
are regarded as compounded with Jehovah ; since the Book of 
Judges is universally admitted to be not older than the days 
of Samuel. 

461. Kennicott writes on the above as follows, Di88.n.p, 
51-54:— 

* Let us proceed now to another instance of wilful corruption, which seems equally 
dear and express. The book of Judges acquaints us with the shameftil conduct of 
some in the trihe of Dan, who first stole Micah's idol, and then publicly established 
idolatry, appointing one Jonathan and his sons as Priests. Concerning this 
Jonathan, the present text tells us he was the son of Gershom, the son of 
' Manasseh.* But we know that Gershom was the son of Moses; and there are 
strong reasons for believing that the word here was at first njj^, Moses, and not 
nK^3D» Manasseh. For, first, Jerome has expressed it * Moses,* and it is at this 
day * Moses * in the Vvlgate. . . Further, that the Greeks as well as the Latin 
version formerly read » Moses/ we may infer from Thbodobbt, who flourished about 
A.D. 423, a few years after Jebohb death. This Greek writer gives the following 
as the words of the Greek version * Jonathan, the son of. Manasseh, the son of 
Gershom, the son of Moses.* 'Tis true, thougk he has preserved the word 'Moses * 
he has also (though out of place) preserved the word 'Manasseh:* and from the 
existence of both words we may infer that some copies read the latter word, and 
some the former, whilst others, that they might certainly ha'^e the right word, 
inserted both. But the true reading may be here easily determined, by the nature 
of the place, and from the honest confession of the Jews themselves. 

* For, struck with deep concern for the honour of their lawgiver, and distressed 
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that a grandscm of Moses sliorild be the first Priest of idolatry, they have rentured 
(it seems) upon a pious fraud, placing over the word nCJ^ the letter ^, which might 
intimate it to be Manasseh. The fate of this superposititious letter has been yerj 
various, — sometimes placed over the word, sometimes suspended halfvraj, and 
sometimes uniformly inserted. The consequence of which has been that, as it was 
universally understood that the word was designed (by those who added this 
letter) to be read * Manasseh,' Manasseh has now suppl,anted Moses, and the 
sacred text stands here wilfully corrupted. . • . What a fruitful parent of absurd- 
ities has this one single letter proved I And yet 'tis a letter, that is part of a 
word, and is not part of a word, — in the greater number of copies, suspended 
between heaven and earth, as ominous, in other copies, magnified to double the 
common size, as monstrous, and yet in some copies (written as well as printed) 
endeavouring to conceal its own criminal intrusion, by shrinking to the common 
size, and wearing the exact garb of the genuine letters, with which it presumes to 
associate. And all this, even though some of the honester Rabbies have assured 
us that the * Nun ' had no right to a place in that word, having been added by their 
fathers to take away this great r&pToaxih from the name and family of Moses. The 
following are the words of R. Soxouok Jabchi, who lived about a.d. 1100 : * For 
the honour of Moses was the ' Nun * written, that the name might be changed ; 
and it was written suspended, to indicate that it was not Manasseh, but Moses.' ' 

462. But is this account of 'Jonathan ' to be relied on as 
historically true ? We have hitherto taken it for granted that 
the above interpretation of the words * captivity of the land ' is, 
perhaps, the true one. But the expression is a strange one to be 
used of the * capture of the Arhy as there is no indication that 
the land was taken captive at that time. It may be observed, 
indeed, in favour of this view, that the same word, n^|, is used 
in lS.iv.21,22, where the wife of Phinehas says 'The glory is 
departed from Israel,' i?S'^?P ^^13 ^h a^ ^ the verse before us, 
Ju.xviii.29, H'^JJ m\ DV"*iy, ^ until the day of the captivity of 
the land ; ' and further, it may be suggested that, in this latter 
passage, instead of n^lj, * the land,' might be read, by a very 
slight change, Ip^l^P, *the A^.' But, if the central part about 
Shiloh was overrun for a time by the Philistine armies, it 
seems very unlikely that the invasion should have reached 
the extreme northern comer, or that, if even it did, it should 
have had any effect in stopping the idolatries of the tribe 
of Dan. 
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463. Hence it seems much more natural to interpret the 
words in their plain and obvious meaning with reference to the 
' Captivity of the land ' of Israel in the time of Pekah, 2E.xv.29y 
when Tiglath-Pileser^ king of Assyria^ took captive 'all Gilead 
and Galilee, and all the land of Naphtali/ (the district in which 
the town of Dan was situated, and that part of the tribe of Dan 
with which we are here concerned,) more than three centuries 
and a half after the capture of the Ark and the death of EIL 
And so says Kuenbn, y.203, who, however, refers the expression 
rather to a still later date, that of the Captivity of the Ten 
Tribes by Shalmaneser. In either case it would follow that thia 
statement in Ju.xviiL30 is a very much later interpolation in 
the original story. 

464. And that it is an interpolation seems to be indicated by 
the form of it. The original writer would hardly have re- 
peated himself in this way in two consecutive verses, v.30y 
^P^lI-TH^ n-^j53 DO^ ^^'Pi\y ' and the children of Dan set up for 
themselves the graven vmage,^ &c. and v. 31, ^^^TilJ Dij!} •IQ^tj'Jl 
n^ 1^ nj^p * and they set up for themselves the graven image, 
which Micah had made.' It will be seen that the sense of the 
passage is*quite complete vdthout 'z;.30, and it may be observed 
that a diflferent word is used in this verse for * set up,' viz. ^D^i?J, 
from that used in t;.31, ^D^jS'J. Now the latter verb is employed 
in the Elohistio and Jehovistic passages of the Pentateuch for 
' setting up' a stone, altar, image, heap, &o., Gr.xxviii.11,18,22, 
E.xl.26,28,30, N.xxi.8,9, whereas the former only is used in a 
similar sense by the Deuteronomist in D.xvi.22, xxvii.2,4, and 
Lev.xxvi.1^ (which we shall find to be also due to his hand,) and 
Is never so employed by the other writers. But the Deuterono- 
mist wrote, as will be shewn, — and as Bleek even admits, while 
maintaining that a great part of the Pentateuch is truly of 
Mosaic origin, — about the days of Josiah, and, as we shall also 
see, appears to have retouched,, here and therca^, and, as it were, 
reedited the first four books of the Pentateuch* 
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465, It would seem then that this later writer, living iabout 
80 yeaxs after the second * Captivity/ and 100 years after the 
former one, meant to convey some information as to the family 
of priests, who had long conducted the idolatrous worship of the 
tribe of Dan, from time immemorial down to the period of the 
Captivity. It can hardly be believed, however, that from the 
time of Moses' grandson, or from the time of his descendaiLt 
before the days of Samuel, down to that of the Captivity, for four 
hundred years at least, one family of priests officiated at Dan^ 
or that the genealogy of the idolatrous priests could be traced 
up with certainty to so distant a parentage, far back into the 
rude times of the Judges, by one who wrote nearly a century- 
after the termination of their office. It is quite possible, how- 
ever, that in some later age, as e.g. in the time of Jeroboam, — 
who 'made two calves of gold,' and 'set the one in Bethel, and 
the other put he in Dan,' lK.xiL28,29, and who, therefore, 
evidently remodelled, at all events, the idolatrous worship at 
Dan, such a priest as Jonathan may really have been stationed 
at Dan, and his family may have retained his priesthood till the 
last. The Deuteronomist may have been aware of the fact that 
they traced back their office to such a distant time, 250 years 
before the * Captivity of the land ; ' and he may have inserted 
this verse as a record of the circumstance, connecting this latter 
priesthood with the story of the first establishment of idolatrous 
worship at Dan. In the age of Jeroboam, of course, there is no 
reason why the name of the priest at Dan should not have been 
Jonathan. 

The (yriginal writer seems to have meant to say that the 
Danites continued idolaters all along, neglecting the worship of 
the central sanctuary, while other Israelites frequented the * House 
of God in Shiloh.' He does not say that the children of Dan 
ceased to be idolaters, when that * House of God ' was destroyed. 
Nor, in fact, is there any reason to suppose that they did abandon 
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their idolatrous practices, or that they were at all likely to have 
been affected by that event, as they lived far away from this 
central sanctuary, and seem to have had no connection whatever 
with it. 

466. Upon the whole, then, we conclude that there is no single 
instance in the authentic history, from the time of Moses 
downwards to that of Samuel, which can be appealed to, as 
distinctly showing that the name Jehovah was used in the 
formation of proper names in those days, — except^ as before, 
the cases of Joshua and Jochebed. And yet, according to the 
Jehovist, the one name was, from the very first, as commonly in 
use as the other ; and, according to the Chronicler, names, com- 
pounded with Jehovah, were common from the age of Jacob 
downwards, and were even given to converts from heathenism, 
as in the case of BithijaJi, the daughter of Pharaoh, lCh.iv.l8. 
Even if Samuel, or the Elohist, whoever he may have been, did not 
himself invent or introduce this Name, yet there must have been 
some reason for the earnestness with which he evidently seeks to 
commend it to his people, by means of the solemn story of its 
introduction in E.iii,vi It may have been already in use, but 
not very commonly employed, as the enti/re (ibsence, or, in any 
case, the extreme paucity j of names compoimded with it un- 
doubtedly proves. And highly approving of it, from the mean- 
ing which he himself attached to it, as expressing ^ He who Is,' 
the only Living and True God, he may have done his best in 
this way to make it a household word in Israel. My own con- 
viction, however, from the accumulated evidence of various 
kinds before us, is that Samuel was the first to form and in-* 
troduce the Name, perhaps in imitation of some Egyptian Name 
of the Deity which may have reached his ears. There can be 
no doubt that, in those days, there was free intercourse between 
the residents in Palestine and the Egyptians. And, in fact^ 
Samuel's own sons were stationed by himself as •judges in 
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Beersheba,' lS.viiLl529 and this town was in the extreme south 
of Palestine, on the frontiers of Egypt. 

467. In Ju.v, however, which contains the Song of Deborah, 
we have some phenomena which require attentive consideration. 

' JehoTBh, when Thou wentest out of Seir, 

When Thou marchedst out of the field of Edom, 

The earth trembled, and the heaTens dropped. 

The donds alao dropped water : 

The monntains melted from before Jehorah, 

That Sinai from before Jehovah, the Qod of IsraeL* vA,5. 

Here we have a distinct reference to the atory, at all events, of 
the Exodus and the giving of the Law under Sinai, if not to the 
actual record of that story, which is now in our hands. And in 
this passage, as well as throughout the song, the word Jehovah 
is familiarly used. It is important, therefore, to determine, if 
we can, in what age this Song was actually written. It pro- 
fesses, of course, to be the Song actually uttered by ' Deborah 
and Barak,' though the very fact, that the two are joined 
together in singing it, rather militates against the notion of its 
genuineness, and seems to indicate, at all events, that it is an 
aristict composition^ and not the unpremeditated eflFiision of the 
moment of triumph. 

468. And, certainly, there are parts of the Song, which appear, 
at first sight, to imply that it was composed at a very early date, 
perhaps, in the age to which its contents refer, and not later, at 
all events, than the days of Samuel. 

(i) Judah is notmeutioned at all, which seems to correspond 
to a time before David's accession to the tlurone, — before even the 
30,000 men of Judah followed the standard of Saul, 1 S.xi.8. 

(ii) Levi is not named, nor is there any reference whatever, 
throughout the Song, to the Priesthood or the Sanctuary. 

This also corresponds to a time, earlier than the days of 
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David, in whose reign (as we shall see more fully hereafter) the 
Levites, after the bringing up of the Ark, were called into 
greater activity, and into a more prominent position, than they 
appear to have occupied during the time of the Judges, — the 
LemteSj aa a body, hemg never once mentioned throughout the 
whole booh of Judges. 

(iii) The expression in t;.10, * Ye that ride on white asses,' 
suits the same early time; but then, as such asses or mules 
were used by chief persons, lS.xxv.20, 2S.xvi 2, xviL23, xix.26, 
2S.xiii.29, lK.i.33,38,44, down to the time of Solomon, this 
argument cannot be regarded as a proof of the great antiquity 
of the Song.' 

469. On the other hand, we must observe — 

(i) The Song is thoroughly Jehovistio as regards the use of 
the Divine Name (E.2,J.13) : and it is inconceivable that, if the 
word Jehovah was used so freely at that time, David should 
have used it so sparingly till a late period of his life. 

(ii) The language in v.S, * Was there a shield or spear seen 
among forty thousand in Israel ? ' seems to refer to the early 
times of Saul and Samuel, l.S.xiii.19-22. 

(iii) Some expressions of the story are identical with those 
of Ps.lxviii, as is exhibited below by the italics of the English 
version. 

Ju.v. Psxxvm. 

n\T\'f2 njsts n^T? ^5i¥ n\n»^ v.3. top^ ^itpi u'^r^^v!?. ^^p? v.ry. 

D'ing n-n^i? nm Jto^^? vn^ 
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r.3, To Jdioyah I will tiitff, I will ting praiu v.4, Sinff to Elohim, tingpraiaB to His Name, 
to Jehovah. 

V.4, Jtiiovah, in Thy going out from Setr, «.7, Elohim, in Thy going out before Thy people. 
In thy marching from the field of Bdom, Jn Thy marching in the wildemesB 

Theearth tremMed^ the heavens also dropped, v.^ 17»e earth trenMed, Ote heavens too Jropped, 
The clouds also dropped water. 

V.5, B^ore Jehorah the mountains melted, Before Elohim, 

ThoA Sinai b^ore Jehovah, the Elohim of That Sinai UfOre Elohim, the Elohim qf 

Itrad, Israel, 



Compare also ^J5p^ n^^, t;,12, lead thy captivity captive, with 
^55^ 0^?p^, *Thou hast led captivity captive,^ Ps.lxviii.l8(19). 

470. From the above it seems to be certain that either the 
Psalmist was acquainted with the Song of Deborah^ and borrowed 
expressions from it^ or that the writer of that song drew his ideas 
from the Psalms of David. The resemblance in the first pair of 
passages might be regarded as accidental. But it seems impos- 
sible that this should be the case with the latter pair^ where 
phrase after phrase is repeated, identically the same^ in the same 
order. Which, then, of these two poems was first written ? 

471. We reply, without hesitation, the Paalm. For it is far 
more probable that a later writer might change Elohim into 
Jehovah, than David change Jehovah, the covenant-name of the 
God of Israel, into Elohim ; more especially in the last clause, 
in which he has actually written * before Elohvm, the Elohim 
of Israel,' where the other has * before Jehovah, the Elohim 
of Israel.' Our argument, in short, is this. Of the two 
phrases^ * Elohim, the Elohim of Israel,' and * Jehovah, the 
Elohim of Israel,' it seems certain that the former was the 
original expression, and that the latter was derived from it. 
But the former belongs to the Psalm, which was, consequently, 
older than the Song, 

Besides which, v.7,8 of the Psalm are manifestly part of the 
context. There is an appearance also in the Song of an eao- 
pwaaion of the words of the Psalm ; thus the expressions 
*from Seir,' *from the field of Edom,' of the Song, seem 
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equivalent to the simple words, *in the wilderness/ of the 
Psalmist; and so also the phrases 'The clouds also dropped 
water,' * The mountains melted,' are merely amplifications of 
the older language. 

472. We conclude, then, that the *Song of Deborah' was 
written after Ps.lxviii, that is, after the middle part of David's 
life, perhaps, towards the close of it, two or three centuries 
after the time of Barak and Deborah, by a writer who, except in 
the free use of the word Jehovah, has produced an admirable 
imitation of an ancient song, a 'Lay of Ancient Israel,' and 
thrown himself thoroughly into the spirit of the age which 
he describes. 
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CHAPTER XX. 

THE JEHOYISnC NAMES IN THE BOOKS OF SAMUEL. 

473. We now pass on to the First Book of SamueL Here, 
throughout the first chapter's, we do not meet with a single name 
compounded with Jehovah ; though we find J^^anah and Eliha, 
i.l, (not Eli, ^^J?, i.3,) SamueZ, ii.l8,J&teazar,vii.l. In vi.] 8 we read 

* which stone remameth in the field of Jashua the Bethshemite 
unto this day ; ' where the name Joshua is compounded with 
Jehovah, but evidently belongs to a man living in the time when 
this passage was written, which is shown by the expression 

* unto this day' to have been a considerably later time than that 
of the event in question, that is, than the time of SamueL 

474. Then we read, * when Samuel was oW, he made his sons 
judges over Israel ; now the name of his first-born was Joel, and 
the name of his second, AbiaA,' viii.1,2. It is certainly remark- 
able that the name of Samuel's first-bom son should be Joel, 
which Gesenius explains to mean 'Jehovah is Elohim,' and which, 
in fact, is merely a contraction of the compound name, Jehovah- 
Elohim. This suits singularly with our view that Samuel was 
introducing the new name, at the very time when his son had 
this name given to him. In lCh.vi.28 we are told that the name 
of Samuel's eldest son was Vashni. If we could rely on this 
information, it would suggest that Vashni was the name 
originally given to him, as handed down in the family records, 
to which the Chronicler is supposed to have had access; and 
that, though his father gave him afterwards the name Joel, 
when he decided to adopt the new Name for the God of Israel, 
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yet it was not that by which he was commonly known. The 
name of Samuel's second son was Abiah, i.e. ' Jehovah is my 
father.' Then we find AbieZ, ix.l ; but Aphiah in the same verse 
is in Hebrew 0^5^, and is not compounded with Jehovah. 

475. We next meet with t/bnathan^ ' Jehovah gave,' the son 
of Saul, xiiL2. Now Saul himself was a young man, ix.2, when 
he sought his father's asses, and first made acquaintance per- 
sonally with Samuel ; and at that time Samuel was old, and had 
already made his sons judges over Israel, viii.1,2. Hence the 
Name Jehovah had been published certainly, judging only 
from their names, for twenty or thirty years at least ; and there 
is no reason why Saul's son should not have borne a name 
compounded with it, after the example of the Prophet's two sons. 
This is said, supposing that Jonathan was already grown up, to 
be a youth of, at least, seventeen or eighteen, when he was 
placed in command of a thousand of his father's troops, xiii.2, 
two years after Saul came to the throne. 

476. But, even if he had been then only seventeen years old, 
(which we can hardly suppose,) he would have been twenty-five 
at the birth of David, ssidffty-five, when he fell at Gilboa, and 
when David, aged thirty j mourned over him thus : * I am dis- 
tressed for thee, my brother Jonathan ; very pleasant hast thou 
been unto me; thy love to me was wonderful, passing the 
love of women,' 2S.i.l9-27. This song is undoubtedly genuine. 
And it can scarcely be believed that so romantic an attachment 
would have existed between David and one old enough to have 
been his father. In fact, the chronology of the earlier part 
of Saul's life is very confused and uncertain. The account 
in lS.ix, of Saul's first meeting with Samuel, would seem to 
imply that he was then but a yoimg man, who could not have 
had a son fourteen years old. Nor is it possible to read the 
account of the death of Saul, and the words of David's lamenta- 
tion oyer him, — ' Saul and Jonathan were lovely and pleasant 
in their lives, and in their deaths they were not divided ; ,they 
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were swifter than eagles^ they were stroDger than lions,' 2S.i.23 
— and believe that Saul was then about seventy-five years old, 
(as he must have been if Jonathan was fifty-five,) and that he 
was about seventy, when he hunted David in the wilderness. 

477. It seems plain,' then, that the account of Jonathan's 
exploit in lS.xliL2, &q. must refer to a much later part of Saul's 
life than it there appears to do. And now there is- nothing to 
prevent our supposing that Saul was really a young man, when 
he had his first interview with Samuel, as the story throughout 
seems to imply, and, probably, unmarried. If, however, we 
suppose that Jonathan was bom after Saul's intimacy with the 
Prophet, — perhaps, even after he had come to the throne, — we 
shall have Jonathan and Pavidmore nearly contemporaries, and 
it will be much more natural and probable that David should 
have married Jonathan's sister MichaL In that case, it would be 
easy to account for the name of Jonathan having been given to 
Saul's eldest son, after Saul's communications with Samuel, — 
more especially since Saul himself had 'prophesied' amidst 
the company of Prophets, x.lO, in other words, had joined in 
chanting their Psalms, in which, most probably, the Name 
itself, Jehovah, occurred. 

478. We next meet with the name of AhmA, * the son of 
Ahitub, Ichabod's brother,' xiv.3. Ichabod, we are told, was 
bom at a time, when all Israel already 'knew that Samuel was 
established to be a Prophet of Jehovah,' iv.21, — when, there- 
fore, Samuel was grown up to manhood. We have no means of 
knowing how much older Ahitub was than his brother : but wq 
may assume that hi3 was not much older, and was, consequently, 
in the generation junior to that of Samuel, — of about the same 
age, in fact, as Samuel's own sons. From the close relations, in 
which Samuel lived with Eli and his family, it can scarcely be 
doubted that both Ahitub and Ichabod, after their parents' 
death, came much under his influence, — probably, were trained 
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up by himsel£ Thus it is easy to account for Ahitub also giving 
to his son a name compounded with the new word Jehovah, 
and a name which has a strange resemblance to that of Samuel's 
younger son. Thojt was AbiaA, * Jehovah is my father'* \ thia 
is Ahiah or, rather, AkhiaA, * Jehovah is my brother,^ — for^ 
strange as it may appear, this seems to be the only meaning 
that can be assigned to the word. 

479. Aft^r this we meet with ^iiab, xvi.6, and Adriei, xviiL19 : 
and then we have «/bab, xxvL6, son of Zeruiah, David's 
sister, lCh.ii.l6, both of which names are compounded with 
Jehovah. Supposing Zeruiah to have been even ten years older 
than her youngest brother, David, still, at the time of her birth, 
Samuel's two sons, with the sacred Name mixed up in their 
names, were already old enough to have been set as judges over 
Israel. And, if her name contained Jehovah, it is natural 
enough that her son's should contain it. He may, in fact, have 
been called Jbab in imitation of his uncle's name, Eliab^ 

480. In 2Samuel we have several names compounded with 
Jehovah. We find fourteen compounded with El, viz. PhaltieZ, 
iii.l5, — four of David's sons, -Bfishua, v. 15, ^iishama, ^Ziada, 
^iiphalet, v. 16, — Ammigi, xvii.27, -ffieazar xxiii.9, KabzeeZ, the 
name of a place, t;.20. AsaheZ and ^Zhanan, v.24, J^Zika, v.25, 
j^Ziabha, ^.32, J^Ziphelet and ^Ziam, i;.34; but there are also 
eleven names compounded with Jehovah, viz. Adom;aA and 
ShephatmA, David's fourth and fifth sons, iii.4, JedidmA, a 
name given to Solomon, xii.25, Jbnadab, David's nephew, xiii.3, 
Jonathan, the son of Abiathar, xv.27, BenaiaA, Je^iada, and 
JeJ^shaphat, xx.23,24, another Bemdahy xxiii.30, Jonathan, 
v.32^ and JJriah the Hittite, v.39. These seem all to have been 
younger men than David, and of about the same age as his 
eldest son, except Jehoiada, the father of Benaiah, who may 
have been about the age of David. 

481. Thu^ we see that, in the time of David's manhood, it 
was not an unusual thing for parents to give their children 
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names compounded with Jehovah. Since, therefore, wherever 
lists of names occur in the Pentateuch, we do not find a single 
name of this kind, (except, as before, Joshua and Jochebed,) it 
would seem that the author or authors, to whom such lists are 
due, could hardly have lived m a muck later age than this. 
On the other hand, since, in David's earlier Psalms, nay, even 
in his 4ast words,' we have had clear evidence that the name 
Jehovah was, at the time of his writing, not in such free popular 
use as the name Elohim, this fact alone proves that all the 
Jehovistic portions of the Pentateuch were written after the 
time of David, or, at least, not before the latter part of his life. 
-482. Thus, then, even if it were conceivable that Moses 
should have written a story, about matters in which he was 
personally concerned, involving such contradictions, exagger- 
ations, and impossibilities, as we have already had before us, 
yet the fact above noticed would alone be decisive against 
such a supposition. The great body of the Pentateuch, and all 
the other historical books which follow it, could not have been 
compiled until the Name Jehovah was in common popular use, and 
that was not till after, at all events, the middle of David's reign. 
Whereas the Elohistic portions of the Pentateuch, which appear 
to have been composed, when the Name Jehovah was not in 
common use, and with the very purpose of commending it to 
popular acceptation, must have been written during, or shortly 
before, the earlier part of David's life, when that word was only 
occasionally employed by him. Hence we may, with very good 
reason, abide by our supposition that they were written, very 
probably by the hand, or, at least, under the direction, and 
certainly in the time, of Samuel. 

483. Henostenbebg, i.277, disposes of the above important 
point, in a note as follows : — 

'What Yon Bohlbk has adduced, in favour of his scheme of fhe first ' Rise of 
Jehoyahism' in the dajrs of Bayid and Solomon, tcarcdy deserves the name of 
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argument (I). He appeals to Proper Names compounded with JehoTali, which 
first came into .use contemporaneously toithf or else after, the days of David. 
Eveiy one immediately thinks of Joshua ; and Von Sohuin does not foiget» but 
naturally aTails himself of, the fact, that he was originaUy called Hoshea. This is, 
indeed, correct ; but, if the name of Joshua was not a product of the Mosaic age, 
if it had not been given him, as the Pentateuch informs us, by Moses himself 
how did it obtain unirersal acceptance among the people ? It would be canying 
mythical notions to an extravagant length to maintain that the nation had never 
retained the right name of their distinguished commandoin-chie^ — that he 
received a new name in the age of David or Solomon.' 

Ans. According to our view, Joshua was only a mythical or, perhaps, legendary 
personage, whose second name, compounded with Jehovah, certainly originated in 
an age not earlier than that of SamueL At all events, there is no evidence that 
this new name was popularised, that it ever did * obtain universal acceptance,' that 
Joshua ever was a well-known, popular, hero. His name is never mentioned in 
the later history, or by anyone of the Psalmists or Prophets, except in a reference 
to the book of Joshua, lK.xvi.34. 

* Tet let us now turn from what the author thought to that which escaped him, 
who so often asserted without examining^ and that with inconceivable confidence. 
Ko small number of Proper Names, in the times preceding David, are compounded 
at the beginning with Jehovah. Thus Jochebed the mother of Moses, whose 
name certainly was not (?) of later formation, Joash, the father of Gideon, Jotham, 
Gideon's youngest son, Jonathan, Priest of the Danites in the time of the Judges, 
another Jonathan, lCh.ii.32, and so several more, [but only in the Chronicles.] 
Besides these, there are those names that stand on the same footing, which have 
an abbreviated Jehovah at the end, as Moriah, Ahijah, the son of Becher, the 
grandson of Beigamin, [in Chronicles], Bithiah [in Chronicles], &c' 

Ans. We have already considered all these instances, that of Jochebed (305), 
Joash and Jotham, as well as Micah, not mentioned by H. (456), Jonathan 
(458, &c.), Moriah (Ch.IX,X), and the Chronicler's names (306, &&), and we 
have seen that not one of them really militates against our theoiy. 

* Thus much, however, is correct, that names compounded with Jehovah become 
much mare frequent from the time of Samuel. [This is true according to the more 
authentic history, but not according to the Chronicler, who makes them quite as 
numerous long before the time of Moses.] But this lends no support to Yon 
Bohlen's view, and is easily explicable from facts, which the accredited history 
presents to us. Owing to the prevalent view in Israel of the close correspondence 
of names and things, it could not be otherwise than that the powerful theocratic 
excitement in the times of Samuel and David would create a demand for the 
composition of Proper Names with the theocratic name of God, Jehovah ; and, 
what at first proceeded from, living reasons, would in afbertimes, (which leant 
upon that period, so splendid both externally and internally,) be adopted fix)m 

A A 
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standing usage. What an effect the st«te of the public mind has on names has 
been exemplified clearly among ourselres by the relation of names, in an age of 
unbelief, to those of the preceding belieying times. Since the Proper Names, 
compounded with Jehovah, had not yet had sufficient time to become naturalised, 
and since, in the period of the Judges, only a few living roots voere in existence 
from which stich names ooifld be forrned [how can this be said, if there were so many 
names in the Mosaic age (301, 302), compounded with Elohim ?] we might expect 
beforehand not to find them very numerous at that time.' 

Ans, But, according to the Chronicles, we do find them common enough from 
the time of Jacob downward. Setting aside, however, his statement as manifestly 
fictitious, we agree with Henostbhbbbg, (though looking at the matter from a very 
dif^rent point of view), that the ' powerful theocratic movement in the times o£ 
Samuel ' did ' create a demand for such names,' which, according to our view, that 
same age originated ; and thus we also believe with him that such names had not 
yet had 'sufficient time to become naturalised.' 



484. We have thus something like firm ground to stand upon^ 
as the result of this inquiry, and can at once account for many 
of the strange phenomena, which we observe in the Pentateuch. 
The earliest portions of it, including the account of the Exodus 
itself, or, rather, as we shall see, the first scanty sketch of it, 
were written four hundred years, at least, after the sup- 
posed time of the Exodus, three hundred of which, according 
to the story, passed amidst the stormy and disorderly period of 
the Judges, which can only be compared with the worst times 
of Anglo-Saxon England. The chronology, indeed, of the 
Judges is, notoriously, very confused and contradictory ; and it 
is quite possible that a much shorter space of time than three 
himdred years may really have elapsed, since the movement 
took place, which, as we believe, lay at the basis of the Elohistic 
narrative. During that period, however, it seems very unlikely 
that any historical records were written, or, if written, were pre- 
served, — preserved by whom? .Later writers, at all events, 
mention no historians of earlier date than Samuel, Nathan, and 
Gad ; so that whoever wrote the Bo6k of Judges wrote, most 
probably, from the mere legends and traditions of the people. 

485. Thus, then, it is not necessary to suppose that the narra- 
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tive of Samuel is a pure fiction, an invention of the Frophet^s 
own imagination, in .short, merely a * pious fraud,' It is very 
possible that there may have been, as we have said, floating 
about in the memories of the Hebrew tribes, many legendary 
stories of their ancestors, and of former great events in their 
history, — how they once fled in a large body out of Egypt, 
under an eminent leader, such as Moses, — how they had been 
led through that * great and terrible wilderness,' had encamped 
imder the dreadful Mount, with its blackened peaks and preci- 
pices, as if they had been burnt with fire (83), — how they had 
lost themselves in the dreary waste, and struggled on through 
great sufferings, and many died, but the rest fought their way 
at last into the land of Canaan, and made good their footing 
among the tribes which they found there, by whom they were 
called Hebrews, that is, people who had 'crossed' the Jordan.* 
Precisely the same expression is used by the natives of Natal in 
speaking of those Zulus, who from time to time have been 
driven by fear, or have migrated for other reasons, from their 
native land lying to the north of the British colony, and 
* crossed ' the large frontier river, the Tugela, into the Natal 
district, either before or after it came under British rule. It is 
quite customary to speak of them, simply, as ahawelayo, 'people 
who have crossed,' or, perhaps, the movement may be more 
closely defined, *who crossed with Umpande,' or whoever the 
principal person may have been. 

486. It is conceivable that the recollections of that terrible 
march may have lefb indelible traces on the minds of the 
people, and may have been exaggerated, as is the case with 
legends generally, while circulated in their talk, and passed on 
by word of mouth, from sire to son, in the intervening age. In 
this way, natural facts may have been magnified into prodigies, 
and a few thousands multiplied into two millions of people. It 

* It is possible, of course, that they may have obtained this name, as some 
suppose, from * crossing ' the Euphrates. 

A A 2 
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is quite possible that the passage of the Bed Se^ the manna, the 
quails, and other miracles, may thus have .had a real historical 
foundation, as will be shown more fully in our critical review of 
the different Books of the Pentateuch. And Samuel may have 
desired to collect these legends, and make them the basis of a nar- 
rative, by which he, being dead, might yet speak to them with a 
Prophet's voice, and, while rejected by them himself as a ruler, 
might yet be able patriotically to help forward their civil and 
religious welfare imder kingly government, and more especially 
under the rule of his favourite David, whose deep religious 
feeling accorded with his own sentiments so much more fully 
than the impetuous, arbitrary, character of SauL His annual 
journeys of assize, when *he went from year to year in circuit 
to Bethel, and Crilgal, and Mizpeh, and judged Israel in all 
those places,' lS.vii.l6, would have given him good oppor- 
tunities for gathering such stories, as well as for knowing 
thoroughly the different parts and places of the country, to 
which such legends were attached. He may have spent a great 
part of his life, especially the latter part of it since Saul came to 
the throne, and he was himself relieved from the cares of 
government, in the elaboration of such a work as this, fillmg 
up from his own mind, we may conceive, the blanks left in such 
legendary accounts, and certainly imparting to them their high 
religious tone and spiritual character. 
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CHAPTER XXI. 

SUMMARY OF THE RESULTS IN FART II. 

487. In another Part of this work, I shall enter into a close 
examination of the Book of Genesis, and shall seek to assign 
the different parts of the book^ with such degree of pro- 
bability as the case admits of, to their respective authors. 
I shall endeavour to make this part of the subject as clear 
and intelligible as I can to the English reader, who may have 
no acquaintance with the Hebrew language ; though, of course, 
to a Hebrew scholar, or even to one who has a mere elementary 
knowledge of Hebrew, the arguments will be still more con- 
vincing. I trust, however, that no reader, who will be willing 
to give his close attention to the minute discussion of the book 
of Genesis, as it will be there set forth, — and, in a question of 
such dbep interest and importance, I may surely rely on thus 
far securing the reader's cooperation, — will find himself unable 
to follow the course of the reasoning ; and, if so, I entertain no 
doubt as to his arriving with me at the same general results. 

488. HuPFELD writes as follows. Die Quellen der Oeneais, 
jp.l: — 

The diflcovezy, that the Pentatench is put together out of yarious sources or 
original documents, is beyond aU doubt, not only one of the most important^ and 
most pregnant with consequences, for the interpretation of the historical books of 
flie O.T., or rather, for the whole theology and history, but it is also one of the most 
certain discoyeries, which haye been made in the domain of criticism and the 
histoiy of literature. Whateyer the anticritical party may bring forward to tho 
(iontraiy, it will inaint>ain itself, and not retrograde again through anything, so 
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Ioxi0 as there exists sach a thing as criticism ; and it will not be easy for a reader, 
upon the stage of cnltnre on which we stand in the present daj, if he goes to the 
examination unprejudiced, and with an uncorrupted power of appreciating the 
truth, to be able to ward off its influence. Bather, many a one, I believe, through 
continually new confirmations in the course of his own obsematum, toUl have an 
inward experience, a * witness of the spirit ' to its truth. No longer does it require 
to be proved, or maintained as well-grounded ; it needs only further improvement, 
the perception and correction of its application in details, in the distinction and 
distribution of the parts due to the different original sources, as well as the 
detection of their relationship, and of the kind of way in which they were com- 
pounded into a whole. 

489. In conformity with Hupfeld's words, above italicised^ I 
would venture to express the hope that many of my readers^ 
whether students of Hebrew or not, maybe induced, in the 
meanwhile, to attempt for themselves the separation of the 
Book of Genesis into its two component parts, due to the Elo- 
hist and Jehovist, respectively. The reader, who is no Hebrew 
scholar, will only have to observe the distinctive marks of the 
two writers, as notified in (213), and to remember that the words 
' Elohim ' and * Jehovah ' are represented in the E.V. by God 
and Lord, respectively. Whoever will set himself down to this 
work, will find it a very interesting study, and vdll, as Hupfbld 
has observed, very soon arrive by himself at such a conviction of 
the reality of the main result of this criticism, as will decide 
the question in his own mind for ever. It is true, ^^e will 
sometimes be at a loss as to the details ; he will not always be 
able to pronounce with certainty whether this or that particular 
verse or passage is an interpolation of the later writer into the 
original narrative ; and he will be interested to compare, on 
diflFerent points, the conclusions of his own mind with those of 
others. But if two or more friends, not deficient in ordinary 
acuteness and power of observation, will separately engage 
themselves in this work, they will undoubtedly find such a 
general agreement in their results, as will satisfy them that the 
notion of two distinct writers being concerned in the composi- 
tion of the book of Genesis is not a mere fancy of critics, but a 
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/oof, which it becomes us as. true men, and servants of the G^od 
of Truth, to recognise, whatever may be the consequences, 
however it may require us to modify our present views of the 
Mosaic system, or of Christianity itself. 

490. In a matter so difficult and intricate as this, it is, of 
course, not surprising that there should still be differences of 
opinion among critics with respect to some matters of detail, 
though gradually the limits of such differences are becoming 
more and more narrowed, while on the main point, viz. the 
fact of the existence of documents of different ages in the 
Pentateuch, there is almost unanimous agreement among all 
who have devoted themselves to the close examination of the 
question. Some, for instance, as Huffeld, believe that they can 
trace the hands of two Elohistic writers in the book of Grenesis; 
while others, as Bleek, maintain that there is only one. We 
shall have occasion to consider this question in the next Part of 
this work, and shall be able to come to a decision with respect 
to it, when the evidence is fairly before us. But for the present 
the reader need not be troubled with these considerations. If 
there was only one Elohist, he was, according to our view, 
Samuel. K there were two, they were men of the same age, 
who wrote in the same spirit ; such, for instance, as Samuel and 
one of his elder pupils or friends ; though the history points to 
no one, who was likely to have been so thoroughly associated 
with him in his lifetime in such a work. The reader, m fact, 
would find no strong marks of distinction in style between the 
parts of the story, supposed to be due to these two Elohistic 
writers. It will be sufficient, however the case may stand in 
reality, that he should for the present, at all events, regard the 
Elohistic matter as due to one single hand. 

491. A more important question has arisen among critics, 
as to the character of the two documents. Was the Jehovistic 
narrative a second original record, wholly independent of .the 
other? Or did the writer merely intend to ev/ppVement the 
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older one, which he had before him when he wrote ? Hupteld 
maintains the former view of the case. But, though very 
unwilling to differ from one of the most original and clear- 
sighted of modem critics, I am myself, at the present time, con- 
vinced by the evidence that the Jehovist merely wrote to enlarge, 
amend, and illustrate, the work of the older writer. A single 
glance at the Jehovistic insertions, which have been made in 
the account of the Deluge, will, I think, satisfy the minds of 
most readers, that these disjointed fragmentary passages, which 
contain no account of the building of the Ark, of Noah's 
entering in or coming out of it, could never have been taken 
out of a complete story which lay before a later editor, who is 
to be supposed to have selected passages at his pleasure from 
either document, and made thus a patchwork of the whole. 

492. Further, critics are still not agreed as to the different ages 
in which the different parts of the Pentateuch were written. I 
hope that some of the investigations in this volume — especially 
the discussions in Chap.XII-XVIII — may help to throw some 
clearer light upon this point. Without, however, perplexing the 
reader with the different opinions which have been mooted on 
this subject, I will here state the conclusions to which I have 
myself been led, as the results of the present enquiry, and for 
which I shall produce, as we proceed, confirmatory evidence, in 
addition to that which has been already advanced. 

• 

493. The following are the principal steps of the argument, 
as it has been developed up to this point. 

(i) There are different authors concerned in the composition 
of the book of G-enesis, whose accounts in some respects con- 
tradict each other. 

(ii) One of these authors is distinguished by abstaining 
altogether from the use of the name Jehovah in that book, 
while the other uses it freely from the first. 

(iii) The former writer composed also E.vi, as all critics 
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admit, and as internal evidence shows ; and it would seem from 
this chapter that he designedly forbore the use of the name 
Jehovah, until he had announced its revelation to Moses. 

(iv) Either the name was actually made known to Moses in 
the way described, or else, it is plain, the Elohist must have had 
some special reason for commending it in this way to the rever- 
ence of those for whom he wrote. 

(v) If the name was first revealed to Moses at this time, then 
the Jehovistic story, which puts it in the mouths of persons of 
all classes from the days of Eve downwards, cannot be his- 
torically true ; and this involves at once the historical truth of 
all the other statements of the Jehovist. 

(vi) And this unreal character of his story is further confirmed 
by the fact that, amidst the multitude of names which are given 
in the book of Genesis, down to the age of Joseph, though 
there are numerous names compounded with Elohdi, there is 
not a single one compounded with Jehovah. 

(vii) But the impossibilities, which we have found existing 
throughout the whole story of the Exodus, are equally conclusive 
against the historical truth of the whole. 

(Viii) We must return, then, to the other supposition, viz. that 
the Elohist had some special reason for commending the Name 
to the regard and veneration of the people. 

(ix) The most natural reason would be that he himself was 
introducing it^ as a new Name for the Grod of Israel* 

(x) We find an indication of the fact, that the Name did not 
exist before the time of Samuel, in the circumstance that, 
throughout the history in the book of Judges, there is no single 
name which can be appealed to with confidence as compounded 
with Jehovah, while there are names compounded with the 
Divine Name in the form of El. 

(xi) During and after the time of Samuel we observe, in the 
books known by his name, a gradually increasing partiality for 
the use of names compounded with Jehovah, while not one 
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name of this kind occurs at an age, which is inconsistent with 
the supposition that this name may have been introduced by 
Samuel. 

(xii) Hence arises the suspicion that Samuisl was the Elohist ; 
and the position he held, together with the circumstances of his 
time, and the accounts which are handed down as to his doings^ 
and especially the tradition with respect to his historical labours, 
tend strongly to confirm this suspicion. 

(xiii) It is further confirmed, and, as it seems to me, 
confirmed almost to a certainty, by the &iCt that David, in his 
earlier Psalms, as Ps.li, P8.1x, Ps.lxviii, made little or no use of 
the name Jehovah, while in his later Psalms he seems to have 
used it more freely ; and the same appears to be true of other 
Psalmists of that age. 

(xiv) We conclude, then, with some degree of confidence, that 
Samuel was the Elohistic writer of the Pentateuch. 

(xv) Since the Jehovistic writer makes free use of the name 
Jehovah, he must have written in a later age than the early days 
of David, and not earlier than the latter part of David's life, 
when the name became more common, and names began to be 
compounded with it freely. 

(xvi) This is confirmed by finding that one Jehovistic passage, 
N.X.35, is manifestly copied from a Psalm of David, the name 
Elohim, which David used, being changed to Jehovah. 

(xvii) But this later writer can hardly have lived long after 
Samuel, and the time of the introduction of the name Jehovah ; 
since even he does not introduce freely into the story names 
compounded with Jehovah, as a later writer would most pro- 
bably have done, though he uses freely the Name itselfl 

(xviii) In point of fact, we shall find reason to believe that 
all those portions of the first four books and the book of Joshua, 
which are not due to the Elohist, were composed by one or more 
writers who wrote in the latter days of David, and in the early 
part of Solomon's reign, — with the exception of some interpo- 
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lations, of which a few smaller ones occur in G-enesis, but larger 
ones in Exodus^ Leviticus^ Numbers^ and Joshua. 

(px) These interpolations are all due to the same hand, 
that of the Deuteronomist, who revised the book as it 
stood in his time, and added to it almost the whole book of 
Deuteronomy. 

(xx) The book of Deuteronomy was written about the time 
of Josiah, and, as some suppose, by the hand of the prophet 
Jeremiah. 

494. The last three points will have to be considered at length 
in Part III, as we shall need to form an estimate of the style 
and character of the book of Deuteronomy, in order to be able 
to detect the passages due to its author in the books of G-enesis^ 
Exodus, &C. 

For the present^ it will be sufficient to draw attention to the 
fact that, in the other four books, the Priests are vn/oarioMy 
called the 'sons of Aaron,' L.i.5,7,8,11, ii.2, iii.2, xiiL2, N.x.8, 
comp. L.xxi.21, never the * sons of Levi ;' whereas in Deutero- 
nomy they are called, i/woa/riahly, the *sons of Levi' or 
' Levites,' D.xvii.9,18, xviiil,* xxi.5, xxiv.8, xxvii.9, zxxL9, Tiever 
the ^ sons of Aaron ;' and, in fact, the Deuteronomist distinctly 
mentions £ew, xviii.l,5,xxxiii.8-ll, not Aaron^ as the root of 
the Priestly office and dignity. 

495. It is obvious, of course, that the same writer, whether 
Moses or any one else, cannot be supposed to have changed so 
completely in one moment, as it were, — that is, in the time 
interveniug between the last act recorded in the book of Num- 
bers and that in the first chapter of Deuteronomy, which we 
have shown (174) to be an inappreciable interval, — not only his 

* In D.xviii.1 we read, 'The Priests the Leyites, all the tribe of LeTi, shall 
have no part nor inheritance with Israel/ In the E. V. the sense of this passage 
is materially modified by the introdnction of the coi\junction 'and,' — 'the Priests 
the Leyites, and all the tribe of LoTi,' — for which ther« is no warrant whateyer 
in tile original Hebrew. 
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tone and style, but his veiy phraseology, so as up to this point 
of time to have called the Priests invariably by one particular 
designation, and then suddenly to drop it, and call them ever 
afterwards by another. This single tact seems sufficient to 
decide the question whether the whole Pentateuch was written 
by Moses. 

496. It does, however, more than this. It is one sign, among 
many others that will be produced in Part HE, serving to 
indicate the state of things, with regard to the Priests and 
Levites, which existed in the later days, in which the book 
of Deuteronomy was written. For we find that the Priests are 
never called the ^ sons of Aaron ' by any one of the Prophets ; 
and in the historical passage, lK.xii.31, Jeroboam is not cen- 
sured because he made Priests which were not of the sons of 
Aaron^ but because he made Priests, * which were not of the 
seed of Xm.' Nay, it is not a little remarkable that the name 
of Aaron is only once mentioned by all the Prophets, viz. in 
Mic.vi.4, *And I sent before thee Moses, Aaron, and Miriam.' 
On the contrary the Priests are always styled by the Prophets, 
as by the Deuteronomist, 'Levites,' simply, or 'sons of Levi,' 
Jer.xxxiii. 18,2 1,22, Ez.xliii.l9, xliv.l5, xlviii.13, Mal.iii.3, 
comp. Mal.ii.4,8, while the prophet Ezekiel distinguishes the 
faithful Priests by the title, 'sons of Zadok/ xl.46, xliiL19, 
xliv.l5, xlviii.ll. 

497. That, however, the later Deuteronomist had no very 
strong sense of the unspeakable sacredness of the earlier docu- 
ment, is sufficiently plain by the liberties he has taken with its 
contents, by altering several of its expressions, and, in particular, 
modifying remarkably the Fourth Commandment. One would 
have thought that anyone — even Moses himself — while repeating 
words believed to be ineflFably holy, which had not only been 
uttered in the ears of all Israel by Jehovah Himself, but, ac- 
cording to the story, written down by the Finger of God twice 
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over on the Tables of stone, would not have varied by a single 
word or letter from the Divine original. 

498. Yet how stands the case in this respect ? In the Hebrew 
there ajre several minor discrepancies, such as changes or 
additions of words, some of which may be observed in the 
English translation. But the latter part of the Fourth Com- 
mandment is completely altered, and a totally different reason 
is assigned, in the passage of Deuteronomy, for sanctifying the 
Sabbath, from that laid down in the book of Exodus, and, what 
is still more remarkable, without any reference to the latter 
reason as even existing. 

499. The two passages in question are as follows : 



D.v. 12-16. 
Keep the Sabbath Day to Banctifj it^ 
as Jehoyah thy God hath commanded 
thee. Six days thou shalt labour, and 
do all thy work. Bnt the seyenth day 
is the Sabbath of Jehoyah thy Ood. In 
it thou shalt not do any work, thou, nor 
thy son, nor thy daughter, nor thy man- 
seryant, nor thy maid-servant, nor thine 
oz, nor thine ass, nor any of thy cattle, 
nor thy stranger that is within thy 
gates; that thy man-seryant and thy 
maid-seryant may rest as well as thou. 
And remeTnber that thou wast a servant 
in the land of Effypt, and that Jehovah, 
thy God, brought thee out thence, through 
a mighty hand, and by a stretched-out 
arm; thbbbfobb Jehow^ thy God com' 
manded thee to Jceep the Sabbath Day, 



500. Upon the above we may remark as follows. 

(i) Each writer distinctly jprof eases to give the identical 
words which were spoken by Jehovah Himself y at the very same 
poi/nt of tvme. 

Thus in Exodus we have, ^ Grod spake all these words, saying, 
&c' E.xx.1. 



E.xs.8-11. 
Bemember the Sabbath Day to keep 
it holy. Six days shalt thou labour and 
do all thy work. But the seyenth day 
is the Sabbath of Jehoyah thy Grod. In 
it thou shalt not do any work, thou, 
nor thy son, nor thy daughter, thy man- 
seryant, nor thy maid-seryant, nor thy 
cattle^ nor thy stranger that is within 
thy gates. For in six days Jehovah 
made heaven and earth, the sea and aU 
that in them is, and rested the seventh 
day; whsbbfobb Jehovah blessed the 
Sabbath Day and hallowed it. 
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And in Deuteronomy we have, 'Jehovah talked with you, 

face to face, in the Mount, out of the midst of the fire 

saying, &c.' D.v.4,5. Also, * These words Jehovah spake unto all 
your assembly in the Mount, out of the midst of the fire, of the 
cloud, and of the thick darkness, with a great voice, and He 
added no more. And He wrote them in two Tables of stone^ 
and delivered them wnto meJ v.22. 

(ii) This excludes the notion that one passage gives a mere 
renvmiscence of the other, which might be defective, or might 
vary in some points, without materially affecting the general 
credibility of the narrative. 

(iii) Hence the two statements involve an absolute contra^ 
diction. 

(iv) Independently of the above contradiction, the variation 
here observed is so remarkable that it cannot be supposed that 
Moaea wrote the passage in Deuteronomy, either forgetting, or 
designedly modifying, the words of the original commandment, 
which he had received in so solemn and wonderful a manner. 

(v) The variation, therefore, between these two passages, is 
enough of itself to show that the book of Deuteronomy, at all 
events, could not have been written by Moses. 

(vi) From the agreement between the two passages there can 
be no doubt that the later Deuteronomist derived his ideas, and 
most of his expressions, from the passage in Exodus. 

(vii) As the Deuteronomist ventured to make so important 
a change in this Gommandmenl^ it is plain that he did not 
think it a sacrilegious act to alter the original form of the 
command, — that, in short, he regarded it as merely a hwmja/n 
composition, emanating from some writer of a previous age. 

601. Of course, it will be understood that it is impossible 
to speak with perfect certainty on the details of such points 
like these. And I shall be quite ready to abandon any por- 
tion of the ground which I have taken in this work, if further 
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consideration, and further comparison of my own results 
-with those of others^ shall show that my position is untenable. 
The main conclusions are established, as I believe^ beyond 
all doubt. As to the details, we can only feel our way along 
with the utmost caution, with continued labour, and con- 
stantly repeated survey of the ground travelled over. It is 
true, the hesitation of a conscientious critic may be ridiculed 
as uncertaintyy and the difiFerences of sincere and earnest 
searchers after truth, — who, while they diflFer, reverence each 
other's honesty of purpose and painstaking efforts in the cause 
of truth, and rejoice that all are toiling, and each one contribut- 
ing his portion, towards one common result, the clearing away of 
the rubbish of ages, which has buried the real glory and excellency 
of the Hebrew Scriptures from the eyes of men, — may be made 
the subject of idle banterings, by those from whom we should 
have hoped for better things. Thus the Eev. H. J. Eosb writes 
(Repliea to ' Essays and EevieTfs,' jp.73) : — 

The £ict 18, that each book of the Pentateuch, and the whole work itself, is hunted 
up and down the four centuries between the time of Dayid and the Captivity, tUl the 
heart and mind are wearied alike with firuitless enquiries, and hypotheses which 
have no foundation. Sometimes, it is written about the time of the Captivity ; then 
it cannot be later than David : sometimes it is written before, sometimes after, the 
division of the kingdoms. And the only conclusion left for the mind, is, to wonder 
whether it was ever written atoll/ 

The above is almost the only argument in the ' Reply ' afore- 
said, which touches upon the questions discussed in this worL 

502. Here also I may quote a very surprising passage from Dr. 
M'Caul's Essay, Aids to Faith, jp.l90 : — 

*To discuss aU the details of criticism would require volumes. But one alleged 
result, often stated in an off-hand, popular way, asserted with unhesitating confi- 
dence, and repeated as absolutely certain, requires notice. It is said, that in 
the book of Genesis there are some portions in which God is spoken of exclusively 
as Elohim, [while] in others [He is spoken of] exclusively as Jehovah.' 

Ans, Dr. M'Ci.ijl does not even state correctly the assertion which he is about 
to combat. No well-informed critic would maintain that Jehovah is used exclu- 
sively in Jehovistic passages. And the Essayist has not only committed this 
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mistake, bat he proceeds actually to use it as the basis of an argument, as £[>1]0W8, 
(Aids to Faith, p.m):— 

' In order to make out the theory, that there are two authors, one of whom is 
known by the exdttsive use of Elohim, and the other by the exduaive use of 
Jehovah, it is necessary to point out paragraphs in which those Divine Names are 
exclusively used, and also to prove that the Elohist dpes not refer to the Jehovistic 
document ; for, if the Elohist plainly refers to what the Jehovist has related, the 
latter cannot be posterior to the former, and the theory fails. 

* Unhappily for the theory, the word Jehovah does occur in the Elohistie pas- 
sages, and the Elohist does refer to the Jehovistic narrative. Thus in Gr.iL4 the 
names occur together, — * These are the generations of the heavens and the earth 
when they were created, in the day when Jehovah Elohim made the earth and the 
heavens.' Now if this verse belongs to what precedes, [which it does not^l then 
the following narrative, which has also the unusual union of the two names, was 
written by the Elokistf and the first three chapters are by one author. If it be 
written by the Jehovist, l;ow comes it to have Elohim as well, and why does it 
differ both from Elohist and Jehovist documents by the union of the two names? 
Here is a difficulty, which has divided all Germany, and arrayed Rationalist 
against Rationalist, and Orthodox against Orthodox, and for which there seems no 
hope of solution, unless violence be offered to the text, and men be persuaded, 
against the evidence of manuscripts and ancient versions, that the words, ' These are 
the generations of the heavens and the earth,' stood originally before il, and that 
the word Elohim in G.ii.4 is an interpolation of the Jehovist.' 

Ans» It need hardly be said that Dr. M'Caxtl has conjured up a difficulty, 
which has no real existence, though, from, the way in which it is here stated, an 
unlearned reader would probably imagine that it was a formidable oly'ection to the 
results of modem criticism. 

503. But Dr. M'Caul continues (p. 190): — 

'This exclusive use of the one Divine Name in some portions, and of the other in 
other portions, it is said, characterises two different authors, living at different 
times ; and, consequently, Genesis is composed of two different documents, the one 
Elohistie, the other Jehovistic, which, moreover, difEer in statement; and [it 
follows] consequently, that this book was not written by Moses, and is neither in- 
spired nor trustworthy. 

' Now, not to notice the defectiveness of this statement as to the names of God, 
who in Genesis is also called El, El Elyon, God Most High, El Shaddai, God 
Almighty, Adonai, Lord, nor the fact that in other books, as Jonah and the 
Psalms \so7M of the Psalms], the same exdusiveness is found, let us look at this 
statement as a supposed result of criticism.' 

Ans, The * defectiveness of statement * is only of Dr. M'Caul's own imRgimng 
No critic would deny the occurrence of these other names, one of which, indeed, as 
we have said, El Shaddai, is peculiar to the Elohist. We have seen also that the 
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examination of the book of Psalms leads to yery important results with reference 
to the present question. 

' It is generally urged, as if on this point critics were all of one mind, agreed in 
the portions which are Elohistic or Jehovistic, — ^unanimous as to the characteristic 
differences of style in the separate portions, in fact, as if the theory came with the 
authority of universal consent. Were this the case, it would necessarily carry 
with it great weight. For, though the conclusions of criticism differ &om the 
demonstrations of pure science and the inferences of induction, yet, when unani- 
mously adopted by those competent to judge, they deservedly influence the minda 
of all reasonable persons. 

* But this is not the case in the present theoiy. The popular statement, given 
above, does not represent the true state of the case. The fact is that there is here 
the greatest variety of opinion, and the modifications of the above apparently 
simple theory are so widely divergent, as either to shake the value of the criticism, 
or throw a dark shade of doubt on the competence of the critics.' 

Ana, I have never met with the above * popular statement' But it is not one, 
which would be made by any person well-informed upon the subject in question. 
No such person would assert that ' critics were all of one mind, agreed in the por- 
tions which are Elohistic or Jehovistic ; ' though he would say very confidently 
that they are all, — that is, such critics as are here referred to, — of one mind as 
to the existence of Elohistic and Jehovistic portions in Genesis, and are agreed in 
respect of most of thenu Even Kubtz, as we have seen (218), is obliged to admit 
this conclusion, which being so 'unanimously adopted by those competent to judge,' 
should, therefore, ' deservedly infiuence the minds of all reasoned jpersons* 

* There is a difference as to the extent to which the theory is to be applied. 
Some confine it to the book of Genesis ; others include Exodus to chap.vi ; others 
assert that the Jehovistic and Elohistic differences can be recognised through the 
whole Pentateuch to the book of Joshua. Some regard Genesis as a loose and un- 
systematic stringing together of disjointed fragments. 

* But, passing these by, let us look at the state of the Elohistic and Jehovistic 
theory, as stated by Blbek, in his Introduction.' 

Dr. M'Caxti. then gives an abstract from Bleek of the history of modem . 
critical researches, from Astbuc's first suggestion in 1753 to the present time; as 
if differences of opinion of different critics with respect to the details^ — ^viz. the ages 
of the different writers, and the extent to which their hands can be distinctly 
traced, — at all affected the main question, in which all are agreed, viz. that 
Elohistic and Jehovistic passages certainly exist in the book of Genesis, and as 
certainly are due to different authors of different ages. 

' This enumeration is far from exhausting the varieties, but is sufl5cient to show 
the want of unity. The reader will perceive that some assert one Elohistic docu- 
ment, — others, two^ — others, three. In like manner some make one Jehovist, some 

B B 
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more. Some make the Jehovist identical with the compiler \ othenmake him a 
different person, i^me make tuH)^ others three, others fow, Ewald seven, doco* 
menta by different authors the materials of Genesis. Now ereij one can under- 
stand that there is a great difference whether the Elohistic and Jehoyistie portiona 
be assigned to one, or be divided amongst two, three, or more persons. He, who 
says that there is only one Elohist, mnst believe that in the whole Elohistic 
portion there is imity of style, tone, spirit, kngaage. If there be two Elohista^ 
then the former is mistaken as to the uiity, and there must be two diversities of 
style; but, if there be three Elohists, then both first and second critics axe 
mistaken, and there must be three different styles. The portions assigned to each 
must also be smaller. And thus the most celebrated critics convict each other of 
&lse criticism. Huffbld condemns Kkobbl ; Ewald condemns Huffbld and 
Kkobbl; Knobbl condenms Ewald and Hxtpfbld. If^KNOBSL^s criticism is 
correct, Hupfeld is worthless. If Ewaij> be right, the others must be deficient in 
critical acumen. They may all be wrong, but only one of the three can be right' 
, Ana, "Dt, HtGiLjPL has omitted to draw attention to the &ct that Huffbld, 
Ewald, and Enobbl, are all agreed as to the main points, and differ only in 
respect to details. The fact that they do so differ, and differ decidedly, is a strong 
proof of their independence of each other, and of the truth of that judgment in 
which they are all agreed. Of course, in respect to details, one critic may be 
expected to be more rash and hasty, or more deficient in critical acumen, than 
another. Dr. M^Caul's argument might be just as easily turned against the 
defenders of the ordinary view : thus, it may be said, Kxtbts condemns Heno- 
BTBNBBBG, and HsNGSTByBiato condemns Kttbts. 

' But take into account the other differences enumerated above, one supposing 
that the documents are pre-Mosaic^ another that they were written in the times of 
Joshua or the Judges, another in the time of David, another some centuries later ; 
and how uncertain must the principles of their criticism appear! how valueless 
their^ondusions ! With such &ct8, can any sane person talk of the results of 
modem criticism as regards .the Book of Gknesis, or be willing to give up the 
belief of centuries for such criticism as this ?' 

Ana, The reader will now be aMe to judge for himself by what kind of argu- 
ments the ordinary view is maintained in the present day by one of its most 
prominent English chamj>ions. AU that can be said is, that the conclusions of 
criticism on some of the very dificult questions, which are raised by the closer 
examination of the Pentateuch, are not yet so thoroughly worked out as to 
command universal assent, and take their place among the positive results of 
science. 

504. But still more amazlDg than the above extract is the 
following assertion, firom one who has undertaken to give a 
crushing reply to ^ Essays and Reviews,' (Bubqon, hispvration 
and Revelation^ p.33) : — 
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Long since has the theory that Genesis is composed of distingaishable fragments 
been exploded (I) The test of Elohim and Jehovah has been, by the Gtermans 
themselves, given up (I) 

It cannot for a moment be believed that the writer has 
intentionally misrepresented the true state of the case, or that 
he would wish to mislead the young students of the University of 
Oxford, to whom he addresses himself, by representing that the 
entire theory of ^distinguishable fragments ' is exploded, because 
critics are not unanimous in their judgments as to the composition 
of some particular passages. The only inference which can be 
drawn from such a statement as the above is, that he cannot 
have bad any direct personal acquaintaDce with the subject, 
with reference to which he writes so positively, and passes such 
severe judgment upon others. He must have taken his opinions 
upon trust, and from writers of a bygone age, as is indicated by 
his supporting the above assertion by reference to the Eev. H. 
J. Sose's HvUean Lectures for 1833, written thirty years ago I 
Yet this is the same writer, who has allowed himself to say of 
Prof. JowBTT Qxclxxxvii) : — 

Common regard for the facts of the case ought to have preserved him from 
putting forth so monstrous a falsehood as the follo\ving: * Among German com- 
mentators there is^ for the first time in the history of the world, an approach to 
agreement and certainty.' 

When the quotations, which we have made in this work from 
German critics of our own age and of very diflFerent schools, 
such as the admissions of Kubtz and Bleex, axQ weighed, it is 
evident that there is, at least, Tnore truth in Prof. Jowett's 
statement of ' an approach to agreement and certainty ' among 
them, than in Buboon's own assertion above considered. 
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CHAPTER XXn. 



CONCLUDINa BEIIABKS. 



505. Thb preceding investigations have led us to the conclu- 
sion that the Pentateuch most probably originated in a noble 
effort of one illustrious man, in an early age of the Hebrew 
history, to train his people in the fear and faith of the Living * 
God. For this purpose he appears to have adbpt^ the form of a 
history, based upon the floating legends and traditions of the 
time, filling up the narrative, we may believe, — ^perhaps, to a 
large extent, — out of his own imagination, where those tradi- 
tions failed him. In a yet later day, though still, probably, in 
the same age, and within the same circle of writers, the work 
thus begun, which was, perhaps, left in a very imfinished state, 
was taken up, as we suppose, and carried on in a similar spirit, 
by other prophetiijal or priestly writers. To Samuel, however, 
we ascribe the Elohistic stoiy, which forms the groundwork of 
the whole, though comprising, as we shall show hereafter, but a 
small portion of the present Pentateuch and book of Joshua — 
in fact, little besides about half of the book of Grenesis and a 
small part of Exodus. 

506. But, in order to realise to ourselves in some measure the 
nature of such a work, as that which we here ascribe to Samuel, 
we may ims^ine such a man as Asser, in the time of King 
Alfred, sitting down to write an accurate account of events, 
which had happened four centuries before, when different tribes 
of Saxons, under Hengist and Horsa, and other famous leaders, 
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—the Old Saxons^ Angles, Jutes, &c., aU kindred tribes, — came 
over the sea at different times, in larger or smaller bodies, and 
took possession of the land of Britain. Yet Samuel's sources 
of information, for the composition of such a history, must have 
been far less complete than those which the Anglo-Saxon author 
would have had before him, when writing was so common, and, 
midway between the times of Hengist and Alfred, Venerable 
Bede had composed his history. The Saxon Chronicler, however, 
has no difficulty in filling up a genealogy, and traces up that of 
Alfred through Odin and his progenitors to * Bedwig, who was 
the son of Sceaf, who was the son of Noah ; he was bom in 
Noah's Ark 1' Anglo-Saxon Chronicle, Bohn's Ed.2)*350. 

507. In short, *the same must be said of these old Hebrew 
annals aa has been so justly observed of the records of our 
Anglo-Saxon times, (Pearson, Early and Middle Ages of 
England, jp.52) : — 

These norratiyes, even stripped of palpable additions, are dearly not quite 
historical .... The three hundred thousand Saxons of the British account are 
like the three keels of the Saxon narrative, a mythical number, underlying, 
perhaps, a real national division. Moreover, the dates assigned to the battles 
occur suspiciously at regular intervals of eight years. Now eight was a sacred . 
number among the Saxons. It is probable, therefore, that the whole chronology 
of the war was constructed in the ninth century, or whenever the Saxon Chronida 
was written. But this uncertainty as to details, and niwibers, and dates, throws 
an air of doubt over the whole history, 

508. It would seem that large additions were made to this 
unfinished historical sketch of Samuel by his disciples, Nathan 
and GrAD, or by some other prophetical or priestly writers of that 
and the following age; and these included the principal Jeho- 
vistic portions of Genesis, as well as the greater part of the 
present books of Exodus, Leviticus, and Numbers. But though, 
as we believe, these portions of the Pentateuch were written, 
the history, when carefully examined, gives no sign of the 
Pentateuch itself being in existence in the age of Samuel, 
David, or Solomon, — much less of the Levitical laws being in 
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fiill operation^ hnovm, honoured^ revered^ obeyed, even quoted 
or referred to, — as the contents of a book^ believed to be 
Mosaic and Divine^ would certainly have been^ at least, by the 
most pious persons of the day. We shall have occasion here- 
after fully to discuss this question, and see how far the actual 
historical facts, which may be gathered from the books of 
Samuel and Kings, and the writings of the Prophets, tend to 
we confirm the above conclusions. The book of Deuteronomy- 
have partly shown (494, &c.), and shall show more folly, as has 
been said, in Part III, to have been written in a still later age. 

509. I must now, in conclusion, take account of two classes of 
objections, which will undoubtedly be made to the above results. 
First, it will be said, *You will have us then believe that 
Samuel, Nathan, &c., were after all deceivers, who palmed upon 
their own countrymen, in the first instance, a gross fraud, which 
from that time to this has been believed to be the true Word of 
the living God.' As one of my own friends has observed, * I would 
rather believe that two and two make five, than that such a man 
as Samuel could possibly have been guilty of so foul an offence 
against the laws of religious truth and common morality.' 

510. I answer, in the first place, that for anyone, who is ready 
to believe that * two and two make five,' if he finds it written 
down in the Bible, there is, as it seems to me, no alternative 
but to comply with this demand of a merely superstitious 
reverence for the outward letter, the husk, of the Bible, and 
abrogate the rights and duties of a reasoning being. For, un- 
doubtedly, as I have shown, I believe, sufficiently in Part I, 
an unquestioning, implicit faith in all the details of the story 
of the Exodus, as recorded in the Pentateuch, involves, again 
and again, assent to propositions as monstrous and absurd as 
the above statement would be in arithmetic 

511. But| leaving such persons, I address myself to others, 
who believe that they are bound to use their faculties of mind, as 
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well as of body, in the service of tJle God who gave them, and 
that they cannot truly glorify God by setting up a falsehood, 
and bowing down and worshipping an idol of their own making, 
though it be in the form of a Book, the best of books, which 
they believe to reflect the very image of the Divine Mind. And 
to such as these I reply, * It is not J, who require you to 
abandon the ordinary notion of the Mosaic authorship and 
antiquity of the Pentateuch. It is the Truth itself which does 
so.' It is impossible, as it appears to me, after the evidence 
brought forward in these pages, — independently of that which 
will be set before the reader hereafter, if God spare me strength 
for the work, — to maintain any longer that notion, with any 
due regard to Truth, and any sincere desire to please Him 
who is the God of Truth, and who requires us to receive and 
confess the Truth, whenever and however He is pleased to 
make it known to us, at any cost or sacrifice of our own present 
ease and comfort. 

512. I believe that He calls upon us now in this age, in His 
Providence, as He did in the days of the Eeformation, or of the 
first publication of Christianity, to make a complete revision of 
our religious views in this respect ; and I believe that we shall 
best serve Him by giving ourselves reverently and devoutly, but 
piously and faithfully, — ^with a humble dependence on His 
help, and a calm and fearless trust in His guidance, — to the 
consideration of this great question of our day. It was said to 
them of old, * Thou shalt love Jehovah thy God with all thine 
hearty and with aU thy sovX^ and with all thy strengthy D.vi.5. 
It is Christianity which adds, ' and with all thy mindy and thy 
neighbour as thyself,' Lu.x.27, and which teaches us that from 
the * Father of Lights ' Cometh * every good and perfect gift,' 
Ja.i.17, and that He holds us responsible for using them all. 

513. A true Christian, then, is not at liberty to lay aside, 
as inconvenient or discomforting, any single fact of science, 
whether of critical or historical research, or of any other kind 
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which God in His gracious Providence is pleased to bring before 
him. He dares not bury this talent in a napkin^ and go about 
his business, in his own way, as if he had never heard it, as if 
it were nothing. He is bound to turn it to account in the 
service of his Great Creator, to consider carefully how £eu: it is 
true, and to what extent it miistj therefore, interfere vrith 
notions which he had already, perhaps, registered as certainties, 
upon insufficient evidence. This duty is laid especially on 
those who have received gifts of other kinds, — education, leisure^ 
opportunity, and, it may be, from peculiar circumstances, a 
special call for the work, — which many of their fellowmen have 
not, and which place them in more prominent positions, as 
leaders and guides of others. 

514. We are bound, then, to consider carefully what are ihe 
facta, with respect to the composition of the Pentateuch, which 
a close critical investigation of the different books reveals to us. 
And here it is possible that a very wrong estimate may be formed 
on some points by a hasty judgment, from the conclusions to 
which our enquiry hitherto has led us, more especially with regard 
to the conduct and moral character of SamueL In the first place, 
there is not, as has been said repeatedly already, the slightest 
reason to believe that the whole story is a pure fiction — ^that there 
was no residence of the Israelites in Egypt, no deliverance out of 
it. Upon consideration of the whole question, it is impossible 
not to feel that some real movement out of Egypt in former 
days must lie at the base of the Elohistic story. It is almost 
inconceivable that such a narrative should have been written by 
Samuel, or anyone else, without some real tradition giving the 
hint for it. What motive, for instance, could the writer have 
had for taking his people down into Egypt, representing them 
as miserable slaves there, and bringing them out of Egypt into 
Canaan, unless he derived it from legendary recollections of 
some former residence of the Hebrews in Egypt under painful 
circumstances, and of some great deliverance ? 
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515. If> then^ some centuries^ it may be^ after such an events 
a great mind^ like that of Samuel^ devoted itself to gathering 
up the legendary reminiscences of this great movement^ which 
still survived among his people, — greatly modified^ no doubt^ 
exaggerated, and distorted, as they were passed on from age to 
age in the popular talk, — and if to these records of their 
national prime he endeavoured to give unity and substance, by 
connecting them into a continuous narrative, and fixing them 
down in written words for the use of his countrymen, is there 
anything immoral and dishonest in such an act, whether it be 
viewed from a merely Uterary, or a strictly rdiguma, point of 
view, — provided only that we do not insist upon fastening upon 
the writer our own modem notions of what he actually did, and 
what he intended and really professed to do? 

516. Prof. Bawlinson indeed, says, Aids to Faith, j9.242, that 
the Pentateuch, as a whole, virtually ^professes to be the work 
of Moses,' and, therefore, if it be not really his work, must be 
* a mere impudent fraud.' 

* The author does not fonnally annonnce himself, but, b^ the manner' In which he 
writes, implies that he is Moses. This is so dear and palpable that even the anta- 
gonists of the genuineness are forced to allow it. They do not, indeed, admit the 
condnsion that what is thus daimed and proposed must be true; but^ on the con- 
trary, maintain that the actual writer livedmany centuries after the great Legislator. 
Apparently, they do not see that, if their views are correct, the whole value of the 
work is lost, — that it becomes a mere impudent fraud, utterly unworthy of credit, 
which cannot reasonably be attached to any statement made by one, who would 
seek to palm on the world a gross and elaborate deception. If a work has merely 
gone accidentally by a wrong name, the discovery of its spuriousness need not 
seriously affect its authenticity. But, if the writer has set himself to personate 
another man, in order to obtain for his statements a weight and authority, to which 
they would not otherwise be entitled, the detection of the fraud carries with it the 
invalidation of the document, by wholly destroying our confidence in the integrity 
of the author. Modem Eationalism shrinks from these condusions. It would 
degrade the Sacred Books ; but it would not deprive them altogether of an historic 
character. It still speaks of them as sacred, and as entitled to our respect and 
reverence ; while it saps the foundations on which their claim to our reverence rests, 
making them at best the * pious frauds ' of well intentioned^ but unveracious, 
religionists.' 
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517. If, however, our view be correct, as to the true origin of 
the first sketch of the story of the Exodus, we shall be very far 
indeed from characterising the act of Samuel, at all events^ 
as an 'impudent fraud.' Bather, the person of the aged 
Seer will loom out &om those ancient times with a grandeur 
and distinctness more remarkable than ever. Like our own 
king Alfred, he will have in that case to be regarded as the 
great regenerator of his people, a model himself of intellectual 
activity and vigour, of patriotic zeal and religious earnestness* 
Viewed in this light, this Elohistic narrative of Samuel must 
be received with the respect and admiration of all ages, even if 
regarded only as a mere work of genius. Still more will it de- 
mand our veneration, as containing the records of true religion 
in its earliest developements, and as having ministered so largely, 
in God's Providence, to the religious education of mankind. 

518. It is true that the Elohist has set the example of intro« 
ducing in his narrative the Divine Being Himself, as conversing 
with their forefathers and imparting laws to Moses, — though 
not, indeed, the minute directions of the ceremonial laws in 
Leviticus and Numbers, for these, we shall find, are all due to 
later writers. But, in this respect^ he has only acted in con- 
formity with the spirit of his age, and of his people, which 
recognised, in their common forms of language, a direct Divine 
interference with the affairs of men. The case, indeed, would 
have been different, if the writer had stated that these Divine 
communications had been made to himadfy that Grod had spoken 
to kmij in his own person, instead of to Abraham, Isaac, and 
Jacob, and had revealed laws to hvm^ instead of to Moses. It 
would have been different also, if he had claimed, for all he 
wrote. Divine infalUldlity, if he had professed to have received 
these early records of the race by special inspiration, so that 
every part of the story which he recorded must be received with 
unquestioning faith as certainly true. 

519. But there is not the slightest reason to suppose that the 
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iSist writer of the story in the Pentateuch ever professed to be 
recording infallible truthj or even actvM, historical, trvJOi. 
He wrote certainly a narrative. But what indications are there 
that he published it at large, even to the people of his own 
timcj as a record of Tnatter-of-fact, veradcyue, history ? Why 
may not Samuel^ like any other Head of an Institution, hav9 
composed this narrative for the instruction and improvement of 
his pupils, from which it would gradually find its way, no doubt, 
more or less freely, among the people at large, without ever 
pretending that it was any other than an historical experiment^ 
an attempt to give them some account of the early annals of 
their tribes? In later days, it is true, this ancient work of 
Samuel's came to be regarded as infallibly Diviae. But was 
it so regarded in the writer's days, or in the ages immediately 
following? 

520. On the contrary, we find no sign of the Mosaic Law being 
venerated, obeyed, or even known, in many of its most remark- 
able features, till a much later time in the history. We shall 
enter into a full examination of this point hereafter, and show 
the very strong corroboration which our views derive from this 
consideration. For the present it may be sufficient to note that 
even the Ten Gommandtnents, which one would have supposed 
would have been, as it were, household words in Israel, are never 
once quoted by any one of the Psalmists or Prophets. The 
Levites are only once mentioned in the Psalms, Ps.cxxxv.20, 
and once in (the later) Isaiah,lxvi.21, thrice in one chapter of 
Jeremiah,xxxiiL18,21,22, and in no other of the Prophets before 
the Captivity. Aaron is mentioned once only, by all the 
Prophets, Mic.vi.4 ; Moses is named twice only before the Cap- 
tivity, Jer.xv.l, Mic.vL4, and referred to, though not named, in 
Hos.xii,13. 

521. The following are the remarks of Ewald on this point, 
though written from a somewhat different point of view from 
ours: Oeschichte dee VoUcea Israel, iL41c 
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' It appears oertainly, on doser enquiry, that Hoses was seldom mentioned in the 
common life of the people, during the centories next before and after DaTid. The 
first prophetic passage , where Moses is — not indeed named, bat ^indicated as 
the 'Prophet' of ancient times, and associated with Jacob, is in Ho8eaxiil2,13, 
— * And Jacob fled into the country of Syria, and Israel served for a wife, and for 
a wife he kept sheep. By a Prophet Jehovah brought Israel out of Egypt, and by 
I Prophet was he preserved.' [Hosea flourished b.c.786, that is, 230 years after 
the time of the coronation of Solomon.] The flrst^ in which he is named at the 
same time with Aaron and Miriam, is in Micah vi4,-»'Por I brought thee out of 
the land of Egypt, and redeemed thee out of the house of servants ; and I sent 
before thee Moses, Aaron, and Miriam.' [Micah flourished B.a753.] But the 
remembrance of these three personages, as one sees by the case immediately 
following, where Balaam is mentioned in accordance with the present stoiy in the 
book of Numbers, is only renewed, as it were, in learned fashion, oiU of books. 
That even in the consciousness of the whole people^ in the seventh and sixth 
centuries before Christ, the old Chief rises again, as out of his grave, in greater 
glory than ever, his name being more frequently mentioned, and used at last as a 
watchword, is an immediate eonsequence of the progress of the later representations 
of him, and of the old histories renewed in a similar spirit 

' Only, if any at the present day should conclude from this that Moses had never 
lived, or never done anything great, he would be both ignorant and imwise, and 
his conclusion would be — ^not bold only, but — rash and wrong. Por, i^ as has 
already been said, the historical existence of Moses is indubitably proved (?) by 
other certain signs, nothing follows from the circumstance that he was not in the 
mouths of the people for a few centuries, [for six or seven centuries,] but that the 
people in general lived on then in a very simple way, troubling themselves very 
little about antiquity, enjoying the blessings of the communitgr, of which the 
foundation was laid in earlier times, but almost nnconsdously, and without 
enquiring into their origin. And, indeed, upon full consideration, these centuries 
cannot be regarded in any other aspect.' 

* These centuries * include the very best times of Israel^ — the 
time of David and the Tabernacle, — the time of Solomon and 
the Temple, — the time of highest progress in music, poetry, the 
arts of civilised life, and commercial intercourse with other 
nations. 

522. But, if we will lay aside our own modem notions, of 
what Samuel (yught to have been, and what he ought to have 
done, and merely regard him as a great statesman and law- 
giver, imbued from his childhood with deep religious feelings, 
and having early awakened in him — we cannot doubt^ by 
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special Divine Inspiration — the strong conviction of the dis- 
tinct Personal Presence of the Living Grod, — if we think of him 
as anxiously striving to convey the momentous truth, with which 
his own spirit was quickened, to the young men of his school, 
whom he had taken into closer intimacy with himself, and 
whom he hoped to influence for the peprmanent welfare of the 
whole community, — then the measures, which, it seems, he 
took for the purpose, will appear to be very natural, and quite 
imdeserving to be siyled an * impudent fraud.' 

523. It is well known that the authors of most of the great 
early legislations of antiquity, aa of those which are attributed 
to Minos, Lycurgus, and Numa, being actuated by the purest 
desire for the welfare of their countrymen, sought to attach 
authority to their lessons and laws, by representing them 
as revealed supematurally, or, at least, as divinely approved. 
Of course, as we have said, the notion that Samuel also 
adopted this plan, of referring the institutions which he wished 
to enforce to the direct revelation of the Divine Being, — 
though he did not profess to have received them himself, 
but represented them as made of old to the fathers or leaders 
of the Hebrew people, to Abraham or Moses, — is quite at 
variance with the ordinary notion of the Divine origin and 
infallible authority of this part of the Scriptures, and with the 
modern conceptions which are formed of the nature of in- 
spiration and the proper aim and object of Scripture writers. 
But the results of our investigations compel us to the conclu- 
sion that either Samuel himself, or some other writer of that 
age, did adopt it. 

524. In thisi however, there is nothing inconsistent with the 
belief that Samuel was a true man, a true servant of the Living 
Grod, in whose Name he spoke, and of whom he witnessed. There 
is nothing to prevent our believing that he was Amoved by the 
Holy Ghost,' while he strove to teach his people, by the ex- 
amples of their forefathers, — set before them in a life-like story, 
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full of moral and religious significance, though Hot historically 
true, — ^the duty of fearing G-od, and trusting in Him, and loving 
and serving Him. There is nothing to prevent our receiving 
the narrative as bringing to us lessons of like significance, as 
being 'profitable for doctrine, reproof correction, and instmction 
in righteousness,' — ^whether, with Abraham, we are called to go 
forth, at the voice of Truth which is Crod's voice, into a strange 
land which we know not, but where He will assuredly meet 
with us and bless us, or to be ready to sacrifice, if need be, at 
the bidding of the same supreme authority, the dearest object 
of our hope, the most cherished tenet of our faith, 'accounting 
that Crod is able to raise it up, even from the dead,' to give 
us a brighter hope, and a surer groimd of confidence in His 
Faithfulness and Love, than ever,— or whether, with Moses, we 
are to be taught to stand before the gulf of difficulty, when the 
patii of duty lies -phiiAj forward^ but there seems no passage 
in front, no way of escape to the right or to the left, and then 
to be able to say, ' Fear not» stand still, and ye shall see the 
^Ivation of G-od.' These particular acts may never have oc- 
curred : but similar acts luive occurred, and are occurring daily. 
And these stand forth in the Mosaic narrative, as, indeed, does 
the whole march through the wilderness, as records of the 
writer's experience in the past, and types of the daily ex- 
perience of mankind. 

525. In shorty the Elohistic narrative may be regarded by us 
as a series of 'parables,' — based, as we have said, on legendary 
facts, though not historically true, — but pregnant with holy 
instruction for all ages, according to the views of a devout 
religious man of those days. We might have wished, indeed, 
that it were possible to suppose that the account of the 
revelation of the Name Jehovah, in £.iii,vi, was also based 
upon legendary matter, of fact, — that there were any dear 
signs of the existence of the word among the Hebrew, tribes 
in an earlier age than that of Sahuel. But the truth compels 
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US to admit that there are no such indications. On the con- 
trary, the evidence produced in this volume tends all in the 
opposite direction, to fix the introduction of the Name as 
having occurred in the age, and, therefore, vre must suppose, 
by the act, of SAifUEL. It should be borne in mind, however, 
that we very probably import into that Name, Jehovah, in the 
present day, a fulness and depth of meaning, which the Seer . 
himself did not ascribe to it. In his mind, it was only the ex- 
pression of the idea of the Living Crod, the God of Israel, in 
opposition to the dead idols of the heathen. It would seem, 
however, from the evidence before us, that this Name was 
really formed by Samuel himself, or, if not actually formed, 
was first adopted and introduced by him. There is no sign, 
upon which any reliance can be placed, of its having been in 
use in an earlier age, and there is very strong evidence, as we 
have seen, to the contrary. 

526. When Samuel had once set the example of this mode 
of composing the early history of the Hebrew people, it was, of 
course, most easy and natural for his disciples in a later age to 
foUow him,-more especially if, as we may very weU suppose, 
the imfinished manuscript was left in their hands by their 
dying master, with the permission, or even the injunction, to 
complete and perfect it to the best of their power. The 
establishment of the Divine Service at the Tabernacle in 
David's time, and at the Temple in Solomon's, would give oc- 
casion for additions to be made of a ceremonial and ritualistic 
character; and, perhaps, for a succession of years, such accre- 
tions might grow to the original document in the hands of the 
Priests. Yet is there no sign that the laws thus laid down 
were 'published for general information, and actually enforced 
by the best of kings, or voluntarily obeyed by those kings them- 
selves or by the most devout of their people. The Levitical 
laws seem rather to have served as a di/rectory for the Priests in 
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the discharge of their duties in the Temple ; and supplied in- 
formation, we may suppofse, for the instruction of pious wor- 
shippers^ as in the command for a woman after childbirth to 
bring a lamb and a joxmg pigeon or turtledove, L.xii.69 or in 
that for a poor man^ after recovery from leprosy, to bring 
*two turUe^dovea or two young pigeons,^ L.xiY,22j — a command 
which is expressly laid down, as for the camp in the wUdemess, 
v.3,8, but which plainly betrays its character, as a law laid 
down in later days, by enjoining the performance of this act^ 
which was impracticable in the wilderness. 

527. In this form, the roll of the Mosaic story seems to have 
Iain for nearly four centuries, kept, it may be, in the Temple 
archives, in the possession of the Priests, and referred to, 
perhaps, occasionally, when information was desired, or an 
addition was to be made to it. But we find no tokens, in the 
writings of the Prophets of that age, of any such familiar 
acquaintance with the contents of this ancient document, as 
would imply that it was well known and devoutly studied, even 
by them, — much less by the people, — though, according to the 
laws of the Pentateuch, every king was to copy it with his own 
hand, D.xviL18, and it was to be read publicly every seven 
years to the whole assembled people at the Feast of Taber- 
nacles, D.xxxLlO-13. As we have said, we shall examine 
thoroughly into this point hereafter. For the present, it is 
sufficient to call the reader's attention to the occurrence in 
Josiah's days, which is related in 2K.xxii, when the pious Tfing 
himself, as well as the people, was taken wholly by surprise by 
the discovery of the ' Book of the Law ' in the Temple, and 
evidently was in complete ignorance of the nature of its 
contents, before he h'«.ard them. 

528. But, some one, perhaps, may now say, ^ Do you then 
take from us God's Word, the Bible?' I must reply again, 
^ Whatever is done, it is not /, but the Truth itself, which does 
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it.' If the arguments^ which I have advanced, are not really 
founded upon Truth, let them be set aside and thrown to the 
winds ; but, if they are, we dare not, as servants of God, do 
this — we are bound to hear and to obey the Truth. It may be 
then — rather, it is, as I believe, undoubtedly — the fact, that 
Grod Himself, by the power of the Truth, will take from us 
in this age the Bible as an idol, which we have set up against 
His Will, to bow down to it and worship it. But, while He 
takes it away thus with the one hand, does He not also restore 
it to us with theother, — not to be put into the place of God, 
and served with idolatrous worship, — but to be reverenced as 
a Book, the best of books, the work of living men like our- 
selves, — of men, I mean, in whose hearts the same human 
thoughts were stirring, the same hopes and fears were dwelling, 
the same gracious Spirit was operating, three thousand years 
ago, as now ? 

529. Is it nothing to know and feel this, that in those remote 
ages our fellow-men breathed the same spiritual breath as we do 
now, lived the same spiritual life, and dreaded, as the con- 
sequence and judgment of sin, the same spiritual death ? Is 
it nothing to know that, whether Adam sinned or not, by eating 
the forbidden fruit in Paradise, whether Noah and his family 
were saved in the Ark or not, whether the cities of the plain 
were destroyed for their sins or not, yet, in the minds of our 
fdlow-Tneny whoever wrote those stories of old, there was as 
deep and true a conviction of the evil of sin, and .its bitter, 
terrible, consequences, as we have now? 

530. And on the other hand, is there no solid comfort in 
knowing that, to the minds of pious men in those days, as well 
as now, it was revealed that the heaven and the earth were the 
work of the great Creator, that the blessed light came forth by 
the Word of God, and man himself was made in his Maker's 
image? Do we not feel the bonds of our common humanity 
drawn yet more closely aroimd us, when we see that in those 

00 
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days, as now, the Presence of Qod Jlimself was realised as near to 
every faithful soul, ready to strengthen, comfort, bless, or, if 
need be, to chasten, — nay, that, to their eyes as to ours, the 
gracious signs, of nature were whispering of a bond between 
earth and heaven, and the bright beauty of the rainbow after 
the storm, — the simple fact that, notwithstanding all our sins, 
God still gives us power to see and enjoy His Goodness, — was 
regarded as a pledge of the continuance of His loving care for 
His creatures, an assurance of forgiveness and peace ? 

531. In this way, I repeat, the Bible becomes to us a human 
book, in which the thoughts of other hearts are opened to us, 
of men who lived in the ages long ago, and in circumstances so 
diflFerent from ours. And, for those who devoutly study it in 
this spirit, there will be ever-increasing joy and consolation, in 
beholding how the face of man answereth to face, under the 
teaching of the self-same Spirit, how the heart of the human 
race is really one in its religious consciousness, — ^in its ' feeling 
after God,' — in its deep desires, which nothing of this world can 
satisfy, — in its sense of sin, which can only be relieved by con- 
fession and repentance, — in its assurance of fatherly, forgiving 
mercy, when sin is confessed and forsaken, — *When I kept 
silence, my bones waxed old, through my roaring all the day 
long ; I acknowledged my sin imto Thee, and mine iniquity 
have I not hid. I said, I will confess my tran^essions 
unto the Lord ; and Thou forgavest the iniquity of my sin.' 
Ps.xxxiL3jt5. 

532. Is, then, the Bible to be read like any other common 
book? In one sense, yes. It is to be read, like any other 
book, with the * understanding ' as well as with the * heart.' 
We must not blindly shut our eyes to the real history of the 
composition of this book, to the legendary character of its 
earlier portions, to the manifest contradictions and impossibili- 
ties, which rise up at once in every part of the story of the 
Exodus, if we persist in maintaining that it is a simple record 
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of historical facts. We must regard it, then, as the work of 
men, of fellow-men, like ourselves, fighting the same good 
fight, on the side of Crod and His Truth, against all manner of 
falsehood and evil, though fighting in their own primitive way, 
and without the light of that Christian teaching, which shines 
upon our warfare of to-day, and makes many things plain and 
clear to our eyes, which to them were still dark and imcertain. 

533. But then, on the other hand, we must study the Bible 
with the hearty as well as with the mind. The Bible is not 
itself * God's Word,' but assuredly * God's Word' will be heard 
in the Bible, by all who will humbly and devoutly listen for it. 
Undoubtedly it is a fact, which can never be lost sight of by 
thoughtful men, that the Jewish nation has been singled out, by 
the express Will of God, from all other nations for this great end, 
to be the instrument by which His more clear and full revelations 
of Himself should be in the earliest days conveyed to mankind, 
and thus to be the special messenger of His Grace and Goodness 
to all the ends of the earth. As the Greeks have been endowed by 
the ^ Father of Lights ' with those special gifts in art and science 
and literature, which have made the works of their great masters 
in all ages the models for the imitation of mankind, — as the 
Boman has been distinguished in matters of law and government, 
and oth^r nations have had their own peculiar endowments, for 
the common welfare of the race, — so, too, has the Hebrew mind 
had its own special gift from God. 

534. For, while showing itself singularly defective in ancient 
days, (though with many grand exceptions in later times,) with 
respect to all matters of science, art, literature, and general 
politics, yet has the Hebrew race been quickened from the first, 
more than all others, with higher spiritual life, and endued with 
special gifts for the purpose of propagating that life to others 
Throughout the Scriptures is this wonderful power exhibited, by 
which, with a few simple words, the springs of life within our 
own hearts are touched, and the whole inner man is stirred, and 
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we * taste the good Word of God, and the powers of the world 
to come.' The mighty voice of some great Prophet is still 
heard delivering its burden of righteous judgment and woe, 
against the national sins of modem times, as well as those of 
the days of old, — * Shall I not visit for these things, saith the 
LoBD ? Shall not my soul be avenged on such a nation as this ?' 
The plaintive cries of some unknown Psalmist, his meek re- 
signation, his patient hope, — or, it may be, his songs of praise 
and thanksgiving, — still find their echoes in all true hearts, and 
are breathed afiresh, day by day, from a thousand lips, as the 
most natural utterances of human beings, ^ in all times of their 
wealth, in all times of their tribulation.' 

535. And so it will be, doubtless, to the end of time. The 
Hebrew Scriptures are a gracious gift of God, which He in His 
Providence has * caused to be written for our learning' in 
Divine things. And the Hebrew race, it may be — ^with all their 
noble qualities, their patient endurance under injuries, too often 
practised upon them by Christian men in the Name of God, 
their calm, unshaken, trust in God's faithfulness, their steadfast 
continuance in well-doing, according to that Law which they 
believe to be Divine, — may have yet a great part to act, and a 
great work to do, in the regeneration of mankind. It may be 
that they, too, shall shake oflf the superstitious belief of ages, 
and, reverencing their Scriptures for the living truths which 
they declared to their forefathers, while other nations lay yet. 
wrapt in the darkness of heathenism, shall yield to the demands 
of modem science, and give up the story of the Pentateuch 
as a record of historical fact. Then, also, may Missionaries of 
their race go forth, as well as ours, far and wide, as heralds of 
salyation, proclaiming with free utterance the Name of the 
Living God, whom their fathers knew and worshipped, telling 
the nations of His Grace, His Truth, His Bighteousness. 

END OF PABT lU 
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